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Sunlight  translated  into  pigment,  even  by  Monet, 
Is  less  than  warm  as  breathing. 

And  syllables,  scattered  like  pinheads 
In  controlled  imprecision  across  the  map 
Of  experience  are  not  as  clean  as  Euclid. 

The  guild  that  nurtures  art  to  stretch  belief 
Has  worlds  of  craft  to  learn 

Before  the  sparkings  of  the  shaman’s  secret  truth 
Kindle  the  tinder  layman 
To  litany. 


Michel  Wallace 


Mall 


arme 


L’etrange  algebre  decele 
des  formules  qui,  jadis 
mots  hasardeux  et  grossis, 
tout  en  retrecissant  telle 

aubade  de  sentinelle 
annoncent  des  vers  finis, 
presagent  des  chants  sentis 
sur  le  bruissement  d’une  aile. 

Les  ombres  du  tombeau  sont 
vaines  et  les  cygnes  font 
le  Signe  d’un  simulacre 

qui  assombrit  (6  miracle) 
d ’incorruptible  relent 
votre  po^me  du  blanc. 
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Ann  Saalbach 


When  Cello  Went  Home 


Cello  Concerto  was  the  bone-skinniest  go-go  girl  in  Massachusetts,  but 
she  kept  right  on  dancing  on  those  table  tops,  losing  weight  and 
turning  twenty.  In  the  blue  room  filled  with  people’s  smoky  heads  and 
clanking  waiters,  Cello  watched  aging  piano  players  through  half  shut  eyes, 
and  danced  until  the  hair  floating  past  her  eyes  wasn’t  hers  any  longer,  and 
her  head  swirled  until  the  music  played  inside  her,  the  people  ran  warm 
together,  and  she  could  bend  her  body  around  them  all,  and  hold  the  tight 
universe  in  her  arms.  Cello  felt  as  if  she  were  surfacing  after  a  lifetime  under 
water. 

Then  it  was  over  somehow,  and  slender-limbed  Cello  was  left  standing 
inside  herself,  under  a  yellow  floodlight  on  the  low  ceiling.  She  climbed  down 
from  the  table,  and  walked  barefoot  across  the  tiles,  working  through 
people’s  hands,  voices,  drinks,  and  the  eyes  of  the  college  boys;  inside  herself 
sh  e  was  tired  and  lonely,  empty  of  the  world  a  moment  ago  there,  yet  she  was 
breathless  and  laughing,  finally  free. 

Now  her  need  to  love  did  not  have  to  be  feared,  would  not  turn  her  into  a 
hovering  smile,  make  her  strong  beauty  tremulous,  and  leave  her  with  empty 
hands  before  the  rushing  freedom  of  her  own  later  children.  Ever  since  the 
soldier  had  ended  the  night  drunk  and  lost,  his  head  held  close  to  her  chest, 
she  had  become,  Oh  Jesus!  what  a  beautiful  woman.  And  growing  still  within 
her  arms,  he  had  let  her  be  the  calmest  of  answers  to  despair,  made  her  into 
an  entire  world  which  held  solace  and  peace  for  the  saddest  of  wild-eyed 
boys.  She  thought  that  perhaps  she  would  grow  up  happy,  needed,  and 
strong:  O  hold  on  to  me,  I  will  take  care  of  you. 

She  leaned  against  the  bar  and  talked  to  the  haggard  black-haired  man 
behind  it,  wondered  where  all  her  other  summers  had  slipped  to,  and  he  told 
her  about  his  children,  while  clanking  ice  into  glasses,  plopping  golden  liquor 
on  top.  It  made  her  lonely  to  hear  him  talk,  as  he  sweated  in  the  crowded 
room,  and  slipped  his  sentences  between  noisy  orders. 

“Son’s  going  to  be  a  quarter-back  next  year,”  he  said,  his  stick-like  arms 
juggling  ornate  cut-glass  bottles,  as  he  paused  a  moment  to  smile  fully  at  her. 
Then  he  shook  his  head,  slapped  change  on  the  bar,  and  said,  “Good  built 
fellow,  real  good  built.” 

I  won’t  have  good  looking  sons  and  be  lonely,  watch  them  turn  silent  and 
myself  clinging. 

Still  strong  and  only  nineteen,  Cello  had  claim  on  confusion  and  freedom, 
was  allowed  to  be  desperate  and  permitted  to  believe  in  the  love  she  felt 
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inside  her,  reaching  and  tearing.  But  soon  I  will  be  grown  up,  there  will  be  my 
own  children,  and  can  you  carry  on  Cello?  No  longer  able  to  wrap  up  the 
world  in  your  own  long  arms,  what  will  you  do  then? 

Cello  strode  back  to  her  table,  intermission  over;  the  drummer  was  still 
adjusting  his  drums;  she  climbed  upon  the  table  again  with  sure  motions.  She 
had  looked  back  at  the  college  boys,  unafraid,  and  had  not  shrunk  from  the 
older  men,  for  now  she  was  just  waiting  inside  and  the  infinity  of  her  feeling 
gave  her  strength  and  tenderness,  courage,  she  could  not  be  touched  in  some 
wrong  way.  Standing  above  everyone  and  waiting  for  the  first  falling  piano 
notes,  she  thought  of  her  own  mother  under  the  yellow  light  at  home,  still 
thinking  Cello’s  name  was  Jane,  and  waiting  in  the  corner  of  the  couch  for 
letters.  Dear  mother,  you  know  I  too  remember  the  tiny  thimble  cakes  we 
baked  for  the  dollhouse  weddings,  and  the  dark  stairway  on  Christmas  eves 
when  we  were  still  a  kitchen  family  inside  away  from  the  snow.  It  could  never 
be  the  same  now,  tiptoeing  home  from  her  new  world  each  spring,  when  all 
her  sweet  new  strength,  passionate  confusion  could  never  be  shown,  had  to  be 
buried  under  more  regulated  love,  and  those  very  hard  attempts  to  erase 
silence  and  separation.  I  had  to  leave,  I  had  to  leave,  she  begged,  because  of 
these  things  that  scare  you,  make  you  sad,  make  me  break. 

Forgetting,  she  danced,  and  she  had  promised  herself  this  always,  saying, 
Soon,  soon,  as  she  grew  beautiful  in  a  world  too  full  of  daytime.  Had 
travelled  away  from  duty  to  summer  Massachusetts,  forget  about  turning 
twenty,  and  it’s  really  not  your  fault  if  other  people  miss  you,  count  on  your 
letters.  For  once  failing  anyone,  Cello  was  now  separate  and  happy,  belonged 
to  herself,  the  falling  falling  piano  sounds,  shifting  drums,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
soldier:  I  will  be  everything  to  him. 

Cello  rode  home  after  work  over  the  Massachusetts  beach  roads  in  her  old 
rattling  station  wagon,  and  then  down  the  highway  to  her  two  rooms. 
Climbing  into  the  car,  the  springs  pressed  into  her  bare  and  thin  legs,  and  she 
patted  the  dashboard,  saying,  “Hi,  hello,”  so  that  it  would  not  fall  apart  quite 
yet.  She  knew  she  would  never  be  able  to  hold  it  together  until  she  returned 
home,  but  she  thought  that  she  and  the  car  liked  each  other  then,  in  that  time 
right  before  she  turned  twenty,  and  so  that  the  other  didn’t  matter,  the  going 
away.  Down  on  the  night  time  highway,  there  were  the  summer  top-down 
gleaming  little  sports  cars,  flashing  their  twin  lights  up  and  down,  dancing 
across  the  white  dotted  lines,  and  she  knew  how  it  must  be  at  seventeen,  feels 
so  good,  feels  so  good  to  be  pretty  and  flicking  your  ashes  all  over  the  place, 
knowing  the  solid  wall  guys  from  the  same  lunch  table  .  .  .  ah,  but  these  are 
tricks  I’ve  only  recently  learned,  and  Cello  smiled  her  serene  smile,  laughed 
because  no  one  would  be  waiting  to  question  her  tonight.  (Oh  and  Cello  had 
never  been  able  to  enjoy  flying  down  the  highway,  boys  in  the  back  seat 
coming  into  sight  in  the  rearview  mirror,  screaming  laughter,  because  perhaps 
this  is  one  of  the  things  to  produce  straightline  mouths,  worry  and  aching 
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silence  in  her  tender  mother,  waiting  to  ask  Is  he  a  nice  boy?  Coming  in  on 
time,  she  stood  on  the  worn  rug,  waited  to  know,  Have  I  faded  you  again,  has 
everything  turned  blank?)  She  shared  sudden  freedom  with  the  smaller  and 
bigger  and  newer  cars,  that  lit  the  highway  beside  her,  and  flashed  into 
hamburger  stands,  gravelly  parking  lots  in  wide  arcs,  landing  in  parking 
spaces,  engines  roaring.  She  looked  at  them,  wondered  where  her  other 
summers  had  slipped  to,  wondered  how  they  did  it:  Oh,  exactly  whatcfid  the 
bartender’s  son  say  when  he  went  to  parties  given  by  sweet  girls,  threw  up  on 
the  lawn,  and  then  left  with  most  of  the  careful  Japanese  lanterns  under  his 
coat?  Ho,  you  didn’t  feel  your  father  thinking  of  you,  as  he  wiped  the  bar 
counter,  worked  over  Singapore  Slings,  and  waited  for  you  tall  and  strong  to 
change  the  blue  room  somehow. 

At  the  last  stop  light  before  her  two  rooms,  Cello  leered  out  her  window 
at  a  middle-aged  man,  turning  her  radio  up,  there  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  as  a  last  fling  before  maturity.  Almost  twenty  .  .  .  but  I  will  always 
be  laughing,  dancing  on  table  tops  somewhere  way  up  north. 

She  climbed  her  stairs,  they  sounded  hollow,  and  no  one  else  even  knew 
where  she  was,  what  time  she  stepped  into  her  own  doorway,  or  how  long  she 
looked  at  her  room.  Dear  Home,  I  even  have  this  broken  coffee  table  all  my 
own.  She  crossed  the  floor,  sat  on  the  couch,  beautiful  and  white  she 
thought,  alone,  and  very  separate  at  last.  I’m  so  strong,  I’m  so  strong,  she 
thought,  I  can  take  care  of  you  at  last!  She  felt  her  mother’s  pain,  but  was 
not  guilty  for  it,  found  there  was  room  inside  her  now  for  these  tears  and  her 
own  climbing  laughter.  She  remembered  all  the  more  recent  years  of  strain, 
wiped  her  mother’s  tears:  I  never  took  the  hubcaps  from  your  car  to  look 
cooler,  and  that’s  the  truth.  Having  learned  to  gently  wrap  herself  inside  until 
needed,  she  could  never  be  broken  again. 

Strong  thin  Cello  slept  very  soundly,  filled  with  soaring  love  and  in  her 
mind  she  held  the  sea,  booming  all  night  down  the  street. 

In  the  early  light,  the  soldier  silently  opened  the  door,  said,  “Come  back, 
Cello,”  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  They  crept  down  her  stairs,  let  the  outside 
door  bang  as  they  ran  for  the  beach,  and  then  they  were  walking  by  the  edge 
of  the  ocean.  Cello  watched  as  the  soldier  strode  before  her,  the  wind  lifting 
his  hair.  She  watched  him  safely,  no  longer  in  danger  of  growing  tight  inside, 
becoming  a  hovering  smile,  tremulous  beauty.  Then  he  turned,  smiled,  and 
they  were  running  through  the  silent  gray  morning. 

They  slept  on  her  couch  in  each  other’s  arms  till  noon,  filled  with 
happiness. 

Cello  left  him  asleep,  getting  up  just  in  time  for  her  summer  classes,  and, 
turning  twenty,  she  loved  driving  her  car,  alone  and  purposeful.  She 
thought,  Tonight  I  ready  will  try  to  describe  the  sunrise  in  my  letter.  Dear 
Home:  A  very  special  thing  is  my  sunrise,  I  am  part  of  it,  but  it  does  not 
know  me.  I  am  free.  But,  as  always,  indifferent  red  sunrises  were  ignored,  and 
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she  was  urged  to  be  good,  meet  boys,  and  make  A’s.  Today  this  did  not 
matter,  and  she  went  on  loving  the  sun  anyway,  went  on  driving,  and  dancing 
on  her  safe  and  most  dear,  most  secret  table  tops,  erased  sorrow  for  her 
mother  thinking  about  her,  waiting  for  her  to  return  calm  and  lovely. 
(Although  they  do  not  know,/  am  sure  I’m  not  in  danger,  am  ok;  it’s  good  to 
dance  up  here,  I’m  sure.) 

But  returning  from  class,  climbing  her  own  stairway  and  laughing,  for  the 
soldier  would  be  waiting  sweetly,  Cello  did  not  yet  know  all  things.  She 
opened  the  door,  and  saw  the  soldier  facing  her,  who  said,  “Your  mother  was 
here.  She  found  me.” 

Cello  looked  at  her  room;  her  books  and  magazines,  brave  earnest  letter, 
lay  flooding  the  floor;  the  coffee  table  must  have  broken  again.  The  red  sun 
lay  in  strips  across  the  wide  floorboards.  The  soldier’s  jacket  was  neatly  across 
the  ladder-backed  chair,  and  the  high  ceilings  would  surely  still  echo  when  he 
and  she  laughed,  cooked  dinner.  He  was  in  a  tangle  of  sheets  on  the  couch, 
and  she  suddenly  went  light-headed,  and  blind. 

“Cello!  What’s  the  matter?  Open  your  eyes,”  said  the  soldier. 

She  didn’t  though,  and  stood  there,  still,  thin,  pale,  and  limp-limbed,  and 
she  thought:  I  will  never  cry  again,  I  will  never  cry  again. 

Oh,  had  it  made  him  feel  ugly,  awkward?  Had  her  mother  been  tiny, 
frightened,  polite?  Cello  could  feel  her  own  children  tear  out  of  her  body, 
race  past  her  in  time,  to  other  arms  and  stranger  beds:  Come  back,  it  is  not 
safe!  she  cried,  and  knew  the  pain  her  mother  must  feel.  Oh  my  high  ceilings, 
my  wide-floored  room,  and  all  the  silent  mornings  when  I  rode  home  over  the 
highway  among  the  other  cars!  Oh,  it  was  safe,  it  was  safe,  she  pleaded. 
Dancing,  hhdn’t  she  seemed  to  become  the  drum  itself,  its  sound  in  her  ears, 
moving  her  slender  limbs?  The  music  reaching  the  ceiling,  until  Cello  herself 
had  grown  straight  and  tall,  touched  everyone. 

The  soldier  had  walked  across  the  room  and  his  hands  held  her  shoulders. 
She  knew  how  his  face  would  look,  his  mouth  open  just  a  little  in  worry,  and 
then  there  was  the  way  he  had  always  strode  before  her  down  the  beach,  the 
morning  wind  in  his  hair.  But  she  couldn’t  open  her  eyes  and  look  at  the 
room  again  across  her  own  history  of  hope,  knowing  now  that  it  had  not  been 
safe,  she  had  not  been  holding  the  world  close,  giving  it  answers.  She  had 
been  a  skinny  dancer,  before  the  eyes  of  the  college  boys,  and  she  found 
herself  searching  and  searching  for  her  own  departed  children,  waiting  for 
them  to  return,  and  she  wondered  hopelessly,  Will  they  know  me?  Has 
someone  changed  them  to  foreign  people  with  strong  eyes,  who  will  not  feel 
me  watching,  waiting?  Her  mother  must  have  stood  exactly  here,  wondering 
how  to  lose  Cello,  how  to  find  Cello,  and  speaking  in  careful  words. 

Oh  God,  said  Cello,  and  she  feared  the  love  inside  her  once  more,  saw 
herself  grown  helpless.  Never  again  could  she  be  the  slim  guardian  of  love,  and 
she  leaned  her  head  on  the  doorway  and  waited  to  cry. 
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Strange  Gods 


In  my  beginning  were  a  tree  and  a  river. 

The  tree  was  the  mast  of  all  the  ships 
I  sailed  or  cared  to  sail. 

Love  billowed  round  it  like  the  morning  mist. 
Happiness  teethed  lightly  at  its  roots. 

And  it  was  good  that  the  emerald  shy  lights 
Would  always  blush  through  its  branches. 

Today  leafless  sticks  stencil  into  the  earth 
Words  written  in  an  instant  by  lightning. 

The  thick  river  waddled  heavily  by 
Gorged  with  petals  and  twigs,  fins  and  wings. 

Fat  frogs  upchucked  frothy  emerald  muck 
That  squished  between  my  pimply  fingers. 

I  idled  days  away  in  the  weeds  of  the  bank 
And  watched  silently  as  a  red,  whetted  tongue 
Speared  flyward  from  a  bunch  of  green  and  brown. 
Today  in  the  river’s  gutted  and  gasping  trough 
A  green  gargoyle  bobs,  eggy  belly  up. 

Long  since  I  have  usurped  my  goals. 

I  prefer  not  to  have  dead  ideals  before  me. 

One  learns,  as  the  slippery  earthworm, 

To  distrust  the  night’s  light-freckled  mask. 

Life,  that  the  stars  seduce  us  to  believe 

Is  as  steady  and  uncompromising  as  their  frozen  light, 

Is  merely,  after  all,  a  matter  of  death. 

The  tree  flutters  its  secret  over  the  river: 

Spurn  eternity  with  a  passion. 

The  river  that  once  brawled  with  its  banks 
Staggers  dazedly  in  cementblock  channels. 

Parched  bark  chokes  the  tree’s  nearly  petrified  heart. 

Above  them  both  in  youth 

Green  tongues  lap  the  false  promise 

Of  crystal  virgins-their  icy  light 

Helpless  to  rouse  the  frustrated  dark. 

Possessed  they  the  true  answer 

Why  so  mournfully  black  the  sunful  night? 
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We  lie  in  awe  of  love, 

(I  leave  your  lips 
to  scan  the  sexless  sky. 

One  speck  of  glass 
glows— quick! 
look!— a  gloss 
that  oozes!  — 
now  converging- 
shoots  together. 

As  I  clamp  my  cryptic  lenses  to  my  eyes.) 

The  same  pink  star  on  the  same  black  flag  as  yesterday. 
And  as  at  endless  yesterdays 
The  pink  star  must  blink 
At  the  century  that  follows 

Me  and  the  rotting  tree  to  forgotten  tomorrows. 

And  the  river’s  once  pure  and  flushing  flow 

Will  slow,  seep,  soften 

And  fold  away  its  coat  of  many  colors. 


A  ruffle  of  your  hair  yawns  in  mock  wonder. 

I  smooth  it  down.  I  choose  to  smooth  it  down. 

On  such  second  hands  I  erect  eternities. 

For  in  the  minute’s  brief  but  precious  play 
Flits  the  perfect  sperm  of  the  infinite. 

I  choose  my  absolutes  with  loving  pain. 

The  wound  infected  by  the  stars  is  superficial, 

But  dead  in  life,  they  live  to  die  each  day. 

I  seek  the  searing  pain  of  the  nearer  sun. 

You  detonate  my  passion  with  the  softest  kiss. 

The  condescending  star  shudders  away  in  bits. 

We  learn  the  rootless  depth 
And  courseless  flow  of.. .love? 

Do  you  perceive  the  steadily  burning  light 
Beneath  endless  ploys  in  the  riddle  of  the  night? 

Can  you  enlighten  me,  love?  Did  the  pink  star  really  twinkle 
Or  was  it  just  the  chance  collection 
Of  moisture  in  a  naked  eye? 
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Three  Poems 


The  Returnee 


A  bleak  January  afternoon 
a  Greyhound  bus  roars  and  rocks 
through  the  arterial  streets 
leaving  town,  my  town. 

1  stand  in  the  wind 

on  the  corner,  watching  it 

like  a  fool  in  a  trance, 

as  if  by  some  chance 

I  knew  someone  on  it 

going  where  I’d  already  been, 

or  was  going  there  myself  again. 

He’ll  be  sitting  alone  gazing  out 
at  familiar  stores  and  shops  and  shows, 
at  the  old  houses  and  the  trash, — 
looking  to  recognise  a  face. 

A  drowning  man. 

Country-side  splays  by.  .  . 

I  know  he’s  afraid  he’ll  die. 
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Brain’s  Bungalow 


The  Miracle  Worker 


My  amputated  life  itches. 

Many  drinks  into  the  night 
toward  a  dull  day, 

I  yearn  a  cure. 

My  wife  no  longer  bothers  to  bitch. 
What  is  this  thing 
gone  as  a  gong 
from  a  bell? 

I  have  given  myself 
all  I  can. 

At  last,  I  have 
given  myself  away, 
not  even  settling 
for  second  best, 
third  best,  fourth... 
settling. 

The  rent  is  paid. 

The  TV  works. 


An  idle  mind  raves 
my  head  with 
life  so  simple 
I  cannot  live  it. 

These  stale  words  harp, 
thoughts  in  my  crotch; 

shell-shocked, 
heathen  dreams  retch 
in  bar  room  heads: 
the  stench, 
putrid,  gasps: 

“Beer-bottle  oblivion, 
let  me  be 
routine  waste 
and  sanity.” 

Unmourned,  days  die. 

I  drink  at  their  funeral, 
failing  to  sense  the  humor. 
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But  Th  ere  Ain’t  No  Flies  on  the  Dharmakaya 


Once  again  again  I  wake  into  the  silence  before  the  sun.  The  world  is 
voiceless,  not  a  wind  or  insect  or  bird  talking.  Yet  I  sense  the  rain, 
Cicely,  the  way  the  first  sun  seeps  into  you  as  you  sleep  in  a  forest— but  it’s 
rain.  There  is  no  lover  lying  beside  me.  Not  that  there’s  anything  new  in  that. 
I  don’t  know  why  I  even  tell  you.  I  haven’t  talked  to  anybody  in  years.  I  raise 
my  right  hand  to  the  shade,  give  a  tug,  let  it  fly  up  loud  as  a  gunshot.  Outside 
is  black  as  inside.  Yet  I  can  hear  water  trickling  somewhere  now.  It’s  no  later 
than  five.  I  won’t  be  able  to  get  back  to  sleep.  I  had  a  friend  in  high  school 
who  had  the  gift  of  sleep— twelve,  thirteen  hours  at  a  sretch  and  think  nothing 
of  it.  God  knows  it’s  quiet  enough  here  for  sleep,  always.  There  used  to  be 
hollow  footsteps  echoing  below  in  the  quadrangle,  or  a  distant  typewriter,  or 
a  girl  vomiting  her  guts  out  in  the  john.  But  I’m  away  from  campus  now, 
blocks  from  it.  My  room  is  the  corner  of  a  basement  walled  off  in 
plasterboard.  It  has  brown  stains  down  it  from  the  dampness.  I  can  feel  the 
breath  misting  above  my  mouth,  but  under  the  blankets  I  have  warmth  and 
the  smells  of  my  body.  I  like  your  smells  better.  I  like  your  a  lot.  Mrs. 
Whythe  has  never  understood  that,  always  after  me  to  let  her  turn  on  the 
heat.  She’s  a  bitch  and  wants  something  from  me,  the  way  she’s  always 
sulking  around  “redding  up,”  as  she  calls  it.  Timidly.  She  will  stand  by  my 
desk  nervous,  her  left  hand  toying  with  paper  clips.  Tales  of  her  youth  she 
tells  me  under  her  breath.  Two  bags  of  barley  for  a  bolt  of  gingham.  Revivals 
at  the  campground.  The  drug  is  still  hanging  heavy  and  tranquil  in  my  veins.  I 
drink  cough  medicine  by  the  bottle.  It’s  the  codeine.  It’s  pleasant  and  you 
don’t  get  strung  out.  You  just  sink.  I  stole  a  pad  of  prescription  forms  from  a 
doctor.  I  pretended  I  was  asking  directions.  They  were  on  his  desk,  where  I 
knew  they’d  be.  I’m  floating  up  through  webs.  Hand  me  my  guitar.  Last  night 
I  listened  to  Bach.  There  was  time  to  extract  each  note  from  the  frenzy  and 
concentrate  on  it  with  my  whole  being.  I  caught  notes  that  were  happening 
simultaneously  and  listened  to  them  one  by  one.  Let  me  see.  There’s  acne  on 
your  bottom.  That’s  lovely.  It’s  that  that  makes  a  person  human  and  real  and 
complete.  Fuck.  I’ve  had  a  sore  throat  for  seven  months.  I’m  a  junior,  though 
I’m  not  in  with  much  that  goes  on  at  school  anymore.  I  used  to  be  a 
bloodthirsty  nihilist— Don’t  petition  the  Dean!  Tear  out  his  aorta!  Now  I  keep 
myself  pretty  well  insulated.  I  can  even  read  a  newspaper. 

Monsters  used  to  lurk  in  the  black  ocean.  My  bed  is  too  frail  a  raft.  Only 
half  conscious,  still  a  child,  I  feel  the  old  fear  of  reaching  over  the  side.  An 
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alligator  waits.  My  left  hand  is  groping  for  the  small  table,  finds  the  lighter, 
cigarettes.  Quickly  I  retract  it  to  my  chest,  prop  my  back  against  the  wall. 
The  jaws  close  on  emptiness,  sink.  I  light  a  cigarette  and  watch  fanatically  the 
glowing  crystals  of  fire  at  its  tip.  Time  is  pressing  heavy  as  an  ocean  on  top  of 
me.  Why  can’t  I  sleep?  I  have  to  go  somewhere— up  the  walls,  anywhere.  I 
promised  myself  that  I  would  leave  today  if  necessary.  I  reach  into  the  abyss 
again,  this  time  for  the  guitar.  The  brocolli  still  is  lying  on  the  clay  plate.  By 
now  it  has  grown  white  and  clammy  flesh.  I  play  chords  at  random  up  and 
down  the  neck.  It’s  necessary.  I’ve  run  out  of  humor,  even  out  of  cynicism 
and  self-mockery.  Think  of  something  happy  and  you  can  fly.  Banana 
popsicles.  Rat-a-tat-tat  and  rum-a-tum-tum.  Okay:  My  friend  Nick,  the  one 
who  could  sleep  so  well  and  joyously,  robbed  a  bank.  He  got  drunk  one 
Thursday  morning  in  the  summer  and  went  into  a  branch  bank— it  was  the 
First  Farmers  and  Pipefitters  or  something— and  handed  a  note  to  the  teller. 
She  gave  him  a  bag  with  $12,500  in  it.  A  man  had  just  brought  it  from  the 
Safeway.  Very  calmly  Nick  walked  out  and  got  on  a  bus.  I  went  over  to  his 
house-a  huge  arrogant  house-that  afternoon.  He  was  in  the  basement 
shooting  pool.  In  the  corner  of  the  room  was  the  bag  of  money.  It  was 
amazing-the  police  never  had  a  clue.  Two  weeks  later  he  turned  himself  in 
because  his  nerves  were  shot.  The  court  only  gave  him  a  reprimand,  because 
he  was  drunk  and  because  his  parents  were  prominent  and  because  he  gave  it 
all  back-and  they  admitted  they’d  have  never  caught  him.  He  was  growing  an 
inch  a  day  then  and  wasn’t  in  control  of  himself.  It  was  that.  That’s  how  he 
broke  out  of  time,  how  he  snapped  off  one  moment  and  had  it  bronzed,  a 
moment  he  can  hold  for  all  eternity.  I  need  that.  My  armor  is  falling  apart. 
His  father  was  vice-president  of  the  bank.  Why  can’t  I  go  back  to  sleep?  I  can 
smell  the  cold  dampness.  I  send  a  good  dark  chord  reverberating  into  it.  I’d 
settle  for  a  goddam  nightmare,  as  long  as  it  lasts  all  day,  a  hundred  days, 
forever. 


How  can  I  destroy  the  time?— that  the  question  whenever  I  have  to 
relinquish  her,  my  darkness,  give  her  up  to  greater  darkness.  Inside 
her,  I  find  crazed  and  reeling  life,  a  kaleidoscope  of  bright  colors  and  desire 
and  passion.  Gone,  she  leaves  me  to  wake  to  death,  a  consciousness  that 
mocks  itself.  Awake,  I’m  burnt  out,  a  shell,  unseeing,  unseen.  I  call  life  to  me 
with  drugs  and  sleep  and  darkness,  and  when  their  spells  wear  off  I’m  a  ghost 
again  without  the  substance  to  feel  or  be  felt.  I  go  through  the  day  mostly 
silent  and  indifferent  to  everyone  around  me.  Once  in  a  while  somebody  will 
corner  me  and  force  me  to  speak  absurd  words.  1  hate  fucking  pleasantries.  I 
hate  fucking  small  talk.  Other  people  are  inaccessible  to  me,  and  I  want  to  be 
at  least  that  to  them.  My  pattern  of  living  as  unnoticed  as  possible  has  one 
small  and  maybe  funny  irregularity:  1  enjoy  answering  questions  in  classes.  I 
don  t  speak  often,  but  when  I  do  it  is  loudly  and  glibly  and  arrogantly.  What,s 
best  is  to  talk  in  direct  opposition  to  the  professor  or  one  of  his  favorite 
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students-usually  some  stupid  but  oozy  girl.  This  is  easy  since  I  have  no 
convictions  of  my  own  and  therefore  can  debate  with  equal  fervor  from  any 
point  of  view. 

Fuck.  How  can  1  make  it  to  nine-thirty ?-the  first  class,  the  first  need  to 
act-absurdly ,  of  course,  with  grim  ridicule  of  the  whole  situation— and  yet  I’m 
happy  for  the  one  thing  a  class  can  do:  demarcate  time,  make  a  landing  on 
the  endless  staircase.  1  even  find  amazing  contentment  in  taking  notes. 

For  no  reason,  my  right  hand  slides  from  my  thigh  and  comes  to  the 
crusted  stain.  I’m  surprised-and  sad  that  I  don’t  remember  her  dark  loins 
opening  to  me  in  the  night,  of  the  night.  Concentrating,  I  try  to  recall  what  it 
was  like,  the  dream,  but  nothing  comes  to  me  except  a  vague  and  awful 
feeling  of  emptiness,  of  loss-the  vision  of  her  thighs,  lost-her  love,  lost.  Did  I 
have  any  other  dreams?  I  squeeze  my  eyes  closed,  find  there  a  dim  and  fragile 
afterimage  like  tattered  silk  blowing-a  hospital-children  on  the  floor-a 
hospital  for  deformed  children-my  horror— Siamese  twins  joined  at  the  feet 
but  not  unhappy,  rolling  a  ball-the  nurse  in  white.  Was  it  the  nurse?  I  can’t 
remember.  Usually  I  can  bring  back  all  my  dreams  in  detail.  The  night  before 
last  I  dreamed  of  a  corridor  full  of  translucent  blue  panels,  all  akimbo,  and 
I-huddled  and  shivering  like  an  old  man-was  searching  among  them.  On  each 
one  was  a  shelf  of  what  my  grandmother  would  have  called  knicknacks  and 
bric-a-brac.  Bamboozle,  that  was  another  one  of  her  words.  And  ragamuffin. 
The  shelves  were  cluttered  with  porcelain  dolls  in  billowing  peasant  clothes 
and  figures  from  nativity  scenes  and  thin-necked  flower  vases  of  a  hundred 
colors.  Cackling  old  ladies  were  sitting  in  niches  formed  at  the  intersections  of 
the  panels.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  them  would  get  up  to  point  out  a 
knickknack  that  was  a  special  favorite  of  hers.  On  and  on  it  went  all  down  the 
dark  corridor  as  I  danced-but  always  without  a  conclusion,  unvarying, 
pointless,  just  going  on  and  on.  Hooligans,  another  one— she  had  them  all! 
Hoity-toity!  Namby-pamby!  Shenanigans!  My  love  is  torn  from  me. 


Suddenly  I  force  myself  to  get  out  of  bed.  I’m  standing  naked,  panting,  on 
the  cold  cement.  Around  the  door  the  first  light  of  dawn  is  leaking  in.  I 
go  to  the  door,  open  it,  and  the  darkness  of  the  room  whooshes  out  past  me 
and  toward  the  sky.  It’s  cold  outside,  the  concrete  steps  like  blocks  of  ice,  the 
grass  brittle  with  frost,  the  air  like  needles  in  my  lungs.  I’m  running  on  the 
pavement,  going  downward  past  the  comfortable  little  cottages  at  the  edge  of 
the  terrace.  It  feels  so  good  to  run,  crying  almost,  my  lungs  about  to  burst, 
and  the  unwavering  stars  in  a  crystal  sky.  Is  it  snowing?  No,  can’t  be,  not  in 
April  .  .  .  it’s  fucking  snowing!  I  run  past  bulbous  cars  on  the  left  under  garish 
green  streetlights,  leap  bikes  and  trikes  scattered  along  the  way,  lift  my  face 
to  the  snowflakes.  There’s  a  light  in  the  attic  of  the  big  gray  house.  The  sky 
begins  to  wheel  around.  I  start  spinning  to  keep  up  with  it,  then  faster  than 
the  sky,  laughing  to  it,  and  then  I  whirl  off  the  road  and  into  steep  rocks  and 
briars  that  enfold  me  almost  warmly  and  yet  keep  tearing  at  my  skin. 
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I  turn  over,  curl  up  tighter  under  the  blankets.  I  could  read.  1  could  listen 
to  music.  There’s  some  hash  left.  This  is  ridiculous.  I  want  to  get  out,  to 

move,  to  find  a  new  place  with  new  streets  to  go  down,  and  shops,  and 

lunatics,  and  bizarre  words,  and  a  thousand  girls  walking  by— some  willowy 
with  long  dark  hair  and  timid  eyes,  others  strutting  purposefully,  calves 
quivering  with  every  step.  I  could  pretend  there’s  a  girl  here  with  me.  No,  I’ve 
been  disemboweled,  that  gaping  emptiness  in  my  belly  and  groin.  It’s  too 
lousy  a  day  to  go  anywhere-soggy  and  cold,  a  leaden  sky  hanging  heavy  as 
time.  Your  zits  are  on  your  body.  Mine  are  on  my  spirit.  1  worship  you.  I’m 
the  most  profane  of  men.  I’m  the  most  religious  of  men.  I  dress 
conservatively,  in  harmonious  muted  colors.  My  hair  is  short.  I  want  to  be  a 
businessman,  if  it’s  not  too  much  to  ask-a  businessman  with  a  brick  house 
and  a  kind  and  bovine  wife  and  savage  laughing  sons  who  lack  all  intellect.  I’ll 
give  cocktail  parties  and  play  golf  all  the  time.  I  throw  off  the  covers,  get  up, 
start  getting  dressed.  There’s  enough  light  from  the  window  to  make 
breakfast.  The  food  is  on  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  stand  beside  the 

bed-graham  crackers,  a  jar  of  peanut  butter,  a  jar  of  honey,  the  three  major 

parts  of  my  diet.  My  room  is  uncluttered,  orderly,  my  desk  clear.  I’m  no 
sentimentalist  about  things,  no  pack  rat.  I  have  one  precious  possession,  my 
guitar,  given  to  me  by  a  gypsy  in  Florida  one  summer.  For  a  couple  weeks  I 
traveled  with  them.  We  subsisted  by  selling  lawn  furniture  and  then  stealing  it 
back  at  night  and  heading  on  to  the  next  town  to  sell  it  again.  It’s  a  cheap 
guitar,  with  a  flat  tone,  and  the  fingering  is  hard,  but  it’s  as  much  a  part  of  me 
as  my  sight.  I  sense  through  its  vibrations.  I’ll  walk  to  campus,  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  dining  hall,  read  the  paper-Ann  Landers  and  Mary  Worth  and  all 
the  fucking  reactionary  columns.  It  doesn’t  matter:  all  events  are  caused  by 
villains  and  buffoons  frantic  to  invent  time  and  impose  it.  With  the  gypsies 
there  was  no  time,  only  an  endless  and  flamboyant  dark  dance  of  love  and 
death.  Yesterday  there  was  a  girl,  and  maybe  I’ll  see  her. 

Yet  finally  something  to  take  the  time,  a  class.  I’m  at  the  back  of  the  bus. 
All  the  faces  are  down,  silent,  and  I  blend  in.  But  a  single  face  clashes.  A  girl 
I’ve  never  seen  before-tall,  not  really  pretty,  but  she’s  nearly  smiling  about 
something.  Yet  it’s  not  a  smile-I  mean,  it’s  not  her  lips.  It’s  her  eyes, 
something  reflecting  in  them— trees  going  by  outside,  the  flickering  light.  You 
can  tell  that  she’s  singing  a  song  to  herself,  or  maybe  saying  a  poem,  or 
thinking  of  what  someone  did  that  was  necessary  and  when  it  was  necessary. 
Something  in  the  core  of  her  is  peaceful,  anchored.  She  looks  at  me,  includes 
me  in  it,  tells  me  in  the  look  that  a  day  of  necessity  will  come,  even  to  me. 
The  bus  pulls  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  classroom  building.  When  she  gets  out, 
I  keep  her  in  sight  through  the  window,  her  long  light  hair  blowing  to  the 
side.  Running,  I  try  to  think  of  what  to  say  when  I  reach  her.  There  is 
nothing  to  say  of  course. 

Once  again  I  wake  into  the  silence  before  the  sun. 

In  mounting  rage  I  cut  up  the  chunk  of  hash  with  the  razor  blade.  I’m  in  a 
fury  at  all  of  it,  the  college,  the  professors,  the  blind  fakes  who  think 
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knowledge  and  intellect  are  worth  more  than  a  handful  of  shit— 1  want  a  man 
to  teach  me  how  to  live,  not  how  to  think!—,  and  fury  at  all  the  assholes 
yelling  their  heads  off  at  football  games  and  the  girls  so  consumed  with 
narcissism  that  they’ll  never  feel  anybody’s  longing  or  his  need  .  .  .  five,  six 
tokes,  good  strong  tokes  until  my  throat  and  lungs  are  scorched  and  my  head 
woozy  ...  I  get  the  jacket,  knit  cap,  guitar  .  .  .  it’s  raining  like  hell. 
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Jittery  from  the  cold  and  the  smoke,  I’m  in  the  freezing  rain  along  the 
Interstate.  I’m  having  a  vision  of  the  fucking  March  of  Dimes.  Not 
many  cars  going  by,  and  in  the  South  it’s  one  in  three  hundred  who  will  pick 
you  up.  I  turn  my  collar  up.  Where  do  I  go  now  she’s  dead?  That  much  keeps 
pounding  at  me,  echoing  at  me  off  each  passing  car.  Total  assets:  nine  dollars 
and  some  change  from  the  top  desk  drawer,  a  clean  shirt  and  jeans  and  five 
good  rubbers  in  the  guitar  case.  Food  is  easy  enough  to  steal  from 
supermarkets-buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  walk  out  with  your  pockets  loaded.  Where 
do  I  go?-that  much,  even  in  the  exhiliration,  with  the  phone  caught  between 
my  chin  and  shoulder  when  she  told  me,  the  way  I  used  to  take  obituaries 
on  the  paper.  Do  you  have  anything  for  me  today,  Rosehaven?  Yes:  Otho 
Ezekiel  Armentrout,  101,  of  Piney  River  passed  away  unexpectedly  yesterday 
at  4  a.  m.  in  his  home.  He  was  a  lifelong  employee  of  the  Piney  River  Lumber 
Company  and  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Bocock  Armentrout;  12  sons,  including  James  and  Ernest, 
both  of  Piney  River;  eight  daughters;  71  grandchildren;  193  great 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  His  first  wife,  Mrs. 
Ernestina  Lacey  Armentrout,  preceded  him  in  death  .  .  .  193  GREAT 
GRANDCHILDREN!  Jesus!  I’ve  had  three  poems  in  the  college  literary 
magazine.  I  start  hopping  a  little  to  keep  warm.  Rows  and  rows,  countless  rows 
of  shiny  dimes,  turning  in  unison  from  left  to  right,  throwing  the  sunlight 
glinting  this  way  and  that.  Marching  ever  onward!  Who  would  pick  up  a  wet 
smelly  dog?  I  would.  Maybe  a  truck  driver  who  wants  to  talk.  I  have  no  talk 
to  give  him.  My  hands  are  ice  cold.  I  keep  them  in  my  pockets  and  stick  my 
thumb  out  only  for  likely  cars-no  sleek  cars  will  take  you,  no  woman  in 
any  kind  of  car.  It’s  the  lousy  cars  you  can  hope  for,  Falcons  or  Chevrolets 
ten  years  old  or  a  beat-up  VW.  Maybe  a  student  in  a  Mustang  or  a  farmer  in 
an  old  truck.  My  wool  cap  and  jeans  are  soaked  through.  The  jacket, 
waterproof,  is  still  dry  on  the  inside.  I  can  hear  my  feet  slushing  as  I  hop.  My 
head’s  on  fire.  I  can’t  slow  it  down.  Zooming  through  a  hundred  sights— a 
hundred  hearts-a  minute.  Reeling  thoughts  and  memories  and  associations. 
It’s  going  to  explode.  There’s  a  roaring.  I  thrust  my  face  straight  into  the 
rain-I  don’t  know  why.  My  head’s  spinning.  I  took  too  much.  I  should  have 
stopped.  The  cars  are  coming  closer  and  closer,  headlights  in  the  fog  bearing 
down.  I  step  back  even  farther  from  the  road.  A  big  truck  goes  by  throwing 
water  on  me  like  a  firehose.  Fuck.  More  trucks  coming.  I’m  shivering.  I’m 
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almost  crying-a  long  time  since  the  last,  years.  In  school  I'd  construct  a 
fantasy  world.  I  was  a  detective-my  head  aches-a  detective  who  solved 
murders.  My  girlfriend  would  get  murdered,  stabbed  in  the  back  on  the 
kickball  field.  Winter.  She  was  lying  face  down  in  the  snow  when  I  found  her. 
Her  blood  was  red  as  cherry  Kool-Aid  and  it  would  spread  all  through  the 
snow  around  her.  I  cried  to  see  that,  her  blood  in  the  snow.  Yet  I  returned 
again  and  again  to  that  vision.  Her  name  was  Becky  and  she  looked  like  June 
Allyson-though  maybe  you  don’t  remember.  I  want  my  coffee  hot  as  hell 
and  black  as  night  and  sweet  as  a  woman— the  Turk  told  me  that,  inhaling 
slowly  on  the  long  silk-covered  tube  from  his  hookah,  a  big  hunk  of  stuff  in 
the  bowl-a  hunk-t he  size  of  your  fist!  It  was  cheap  as  Life  Savers  then.  By 
now  they  probably  have  it  in  vending  machines.  God,  it’s  cold.  Come  on, 
somebody.  Come  on,  some  fucking  body!  Please,  man;  please,  lady;  please; 
girl;  please,  you  jolly  children  turning  round  in  the  back  seat  to  look  at 
me-tell  your  daddy  to  pull  over  and  take  me  in.  I’ll  play  games  with  you. 
We’ll  count  license  plates— Oklahoma!  Saskatchewan!  If  you’ve  got  some  cards 
we’ll  play  Fish  or  Old  Maid  or  I’ll  teach  you  Poker,  if  you  want  to  sing,  well 
sing  “Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat”— first  the  boys  sing  it,  then  me,  and  then 
the  girls  come  bobbing  in  on  top  and  well  keep  going  until  everyone  cracks 
up  and  falls  away  laughing  and  wheezing  and  steaming  up  the  windows. 
Please,  you  jolly  children!  Fuck,  it’s  cold.  Maybe  I’ll  try  the  other  side.  It 
doesn’t  matter  which  way  I  start— or  finish.  There’s  the  noise  of  an  alarm 
clock.  I’m  trembling.  No,  not  an  alarm,  but  something  else  harsh  and  stabbing, 
shattering  all  brittle  and  delicate  ...  I  look  around.  Somebody  has  pulled 
over  and  is  honking.  For  a  while  I  can’t  understand.  His  taillights  are  flashing 
off  and  on.  He’s  up  near  the  overpass.  Suddenly  I  grab  the  guitar,  start 
running  to  him.  It’s  a  dark  green  Mercury.  The  door  opens.  Inside  it’s  plush 
and  warm.  The  driver  is  middle-aged,  well  dressed,  soft,  a  salesman  probably. 

What’s  unusual  for  me,  I  start  talking  a  mile  a  minute  right  away~“It 
feels  great  in  here,  like  a  blast  furnace.  I  worked  in  a  steel  mill  in 
Pittsburgh  two  summers  ago.  1  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  I’d  worked  all  the 
archetypal  jobs,  steel  mill  in  Pittsburgh,  short  order  cook  in  a  greasy  spoon, 
farmhand-I  even  milked  cows-they  use  stainless  steel  nozzles  now-you  wipe 
off  their  tits  with  ammonia-.  .  .I’ve  been  a  gas  station  attendant  .  .  .  You 
know  a  job  I’ve  never  had?  Soda  jerk.  Isn’t  that  an  amazing  title?  Soda  jerk. 
You  can  just  picture  one-a  vision  comes  ...  I  really  appreciate  the  ride.  Are 
you  a  salesman?” 

He’s  glancing  over  at  me.  He  has  thick  black  hair  getting  gray,  and  I  can 
smell  his  after  shave-Old  Spice.  He  says,  “You’re  drenched.  How  long  you 
been  standing  out  there?” 

I  say,  “An  hour,  two  hours.” 

“I  sell  clothes,”  he  says,  flicking  his  head  toward  the  back,  where  dozens 
of  sport  jackets  and  raincoats  are  hanging  on  a  bar  between  the  doors. 
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“Patriot  Clothiers,  out  of  Brooklyn.  Actually,  I’m  from  the  City  myself,  but 
I’ve  been  working  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  for  two  years.  I  hate  the  goddam 
South.  I  miss  the  City  like  hell.  But  I  couldn’t  make  the  bread  I  make  here...” 

“That’s  a  reason?  I  mean,  if  you  like  a  place  ...” 

“For  me  it’s  a  reason.  It  cost  me  my  marriage  too.  My  wife  divorced  me. 
She  couldn’t  stand  it  in  the  goddam  South.  She  stayed  nine  days  in 
Richmond  and  left.  I  don’t  hold  it  against  her  though,  you  know?  She  used  to 
be  a  Rockette.  And  before  that  she  was  a  stewardess  with  T.W.A.  The  city’s 
in  her  blood.  We  had  a  kid,  Melissa.  But  I’ve  got  money  in  my  blood.  I’m  not 
saying  it’s  a  good  thing  ...” 

“Jesus,  you’re  really  fucked  up.”  I  didn’t  mean  to  put  it  that  bluntly.  He’s 
making  me  nervous.  He’s  one  of  those  people  who  have  their  metabolic 
processes  calibrated  about  three  times  too  high.  “I’m  sorry,  I  .  .  .  ” 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  says,  fiddling  with  the  windshield  wiper  speed  control. 
“From  your  point  of  view,  you’re  probably  in  favor  of  spiritual  values, 
right?” 

“I  don’t  know  if  that’s  exactly  the  way  to  put  it.”  I  want  to  change  the 
subject.  “A  daughter-that’s  terrific.  If  I  had  a  daughter,  I’d  teach  her  The 
Magic  Flute.  It’s  perfect  music  for  children-well,  for  adults  too  ...”  My 
head  is  whirling  again,  throbbing  each  time  the  windshield  wipers  hit,  and  it’s 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  say  anything  coherent.  “The  joy,  the 
playfulness,  the  imagination  it  it— the  witches  and  fairies— the  leaping 
fantasy-and  yet  the  order— the  form—”  I  can’t  say  it.  I  don’t  have  any  words 
not  poisoned  by  lectures. 

He  says,  scratching  his  chest  under  his  left  lapel,  “Do  you  have  any  pot  on 
you?” 

The  question  stuns  me.  On  me  or  in  me?  “No,  I  never  when  I’m  traveling. 
It’s  illegal  to  hitchhike  on  the  Interstates.  So,  if  a  cop  picks  you  up  for 
hitching  ...  he  might  ...”  Might  what?  I  can’t  finish  the  thought.  I’m 
panicky.  Why  doesn’t  he  quit  interrogating  me? 

He’s  smiling.  He  says,  “Doesn’t  pot  go  with  spiritual  values?” 

“What  you  mean  is,  does  money  mean  anything  to  me?  It  doesn’t.  I’d  like 
some.  I’d  like  a  car  like  this  and  a  handful  of  airplane  tickets.  I’d  like  to  get 
presents  for  everybody.  But  I  wouldn’t  work  for  money— you  know,  if  I  won 
a  contest  or  something,  all  right  .  .  .  but  ...  I’d  rather  plant  turnips-I  mean  to 
the  same  degree  as  I’d  like  to  work  for  money— or  more!  .  .  .  More!  But  here’s 
the  point:  I  don’t  particularly  look  forward  to  planting  turnips— it’s  all 
neutral,  or  ...”  I  can’t  hold  on  to  a  thought  for  more  than  two  seconds. 

A  truck  passes  us  on  the  right.  The  salesman  opens  his  vent,  says,  “I 
smoked  pot  once.  A  friend  of  mine  used  to  be  a  salesman  for  Patriot  too,  but 
he  quit.  Now  he’s  pushing  dope  to  high  school  kids  in  Westchester.  So  one 
night  he  calls  me  up  and  says  he’s  got  some  new  ‘shit’  I  ought  to  try.  He’s 
always  getting  some  new  ‘shit’  in  from  San  Juan.  He’s  got  a  connection  there, 
the  son  of  the  goddam  mayor  or  something.  My  thing  is  booze,  you  know? 
Give  me  a  few  belts  of  Scotch  and  I’m  flying.  But  I  figure  what  the  hell.  So  I 
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go  over  to  his  apartment.  No  chairs,  no  couches-everything’s  on  the  floor, 
right?  So  we  start  smoking  the  stuff--and  my  friend  has  this  high  school  cunt 
with  him  from  Rye  Neck.  We’re  smoking  and  talking  and  there’s  incense  and 
sitar  music-the  whole  bit.  But  it  just  doesn’t  hit  me.  I  don’t  feel  a  thing. 
Finally  about  midnight  I  say,  ‘Let’s  go  to  a  bar;  this  is  a  goddam  waste  of 
time.’  We  leave  his  place  and  go  to  a  bar  a  couple  blocks  away.  Right  away  I 
get  interested  in  this  one  cunt  that  works  there.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
goddam  pot  hits  me  like  a  sledgehammer --and  I’m  going  crazy!  I  lift  this  cunt 
up  on  the  bar  and  try  to  fuck  her  right  there.  I  swear  to  God.  I  was  going  to 
fuck  her  right  there  sitting  on  my  goddam  barstool!  All  the  time  I’m  laughing 
like  crazy,  and  the  high  school  cunt  is  jumping  up  and  down  screaming,  and 
everybody  in  the  place  is  cracking  up.  Tears  were  pouring  out  of  my  eyes.  .  .” 

I  start  laughing,  cruel  laughing  not  at  his  story  but  at  him  for  wanting  to 
tell  me  the  story.  I  say,  “Jesus,  you’re  completely  fucked  up,”  and  then  we 
both  start  laughing  as  hard  as  we  can,  though  it  doesn’t  last  long.  I  think 
maybe  he’s  gotten  stoned  from  my  breath. 

He  says,  “I’m  a  materialist.  When  you  speak  about  spiritual  values,  it 
means  nothing  to  me.  To  me  a  dollar  means  more  than  a  goddam  turnip, 
more  than  a  goddam  field  of  turnips.” 

“How  about  Brussels  sprouts?” 

“Brussels  sprouts  I  hate.” 


I  feel  comfortable,  easy  and  open,  almost  elated  in  this  talking.  You  can 
have  my  heart,  salesman.  It’s  absolutely  FREE— no  veins  attached!  For 
you  I’ll  even  throw  in  a  couple  kidneys,  a  gall  bladder,  maybe  a  lung  or  a  few 
feet  of  intestines.  I  tell  him,  “I  wish  I  had  a  gizzard.  I  wish  I  could  toast  you 
with  a  glass  of  my  blood  and  gastric  juices  mingled.  A  toast!  To  the  most 
fucked  up  person  I’ve  met  all  day!  Though  it’s  true  I’m  a  murderer,  the  gift  of 
death  deep  in  my  soul,  still  I  want  to  toast  you— to  wish  you  happiness  always 
and  never  a  thought.” 

He  looks  at  me  intently,  his  eyes  narrowed,  then  begins  an  unsure  laugh. 
He  says,  “Christ,  I  don’t  think  I’m  the  only  one  who’s  fucked  up  around 
here.” 

“You’re  right.  Mostly  I  can’t  talk,  can’t  utter  a  word  without  mocking  it 
as  I  say  it.  Each  child  of  my  heart  dies  as  he’s  born.  So  you’ve  got  to 
understand  in  this  one  moment-got  to  understand  light  from  a  single  star  in  a 
black  sky.  We’re  in  the  same  place.  Don’t  you  see?  That’s  what’s  so  fucking 
miraculous  about  this  whole  thing.  We’re  in  the  same  place— not  us  really,  of 
course,  not  our  bodies,  but  our  ghosts.  It’s  our  ghosts  that  have  the  potential 
to  melt  and  flow  into  each  other.  And  when  they  flow  together  they  make 
the  fucking  HOLY  GHOST.  Do  you  remember?”  My  head  is  still  whirling, 
but  like  a  spinning  wheel  there  seems  to  be  a  single  thread  coming  out. 

I  can  hear  clearly  a  belch  gurgling  upward  in  the  salesman’s  thorax.  He 
puts  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  his  face  contorts.  He  says,  “I  don’t  see  a 
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goddam  thing.” 

“No,  not  see.  It’s  more  like  poison  ivy-a  sensation  that  doesn’t  go  through 
your  mind  at  all.  The  ghost  isn’t  there  if  you  look-not  there  in  all  the  infinite 
span  of  the  universe  and  its  warping  back  to  nothing-and  inside  it  a  star.” 

The  salesman  flicks  on  the  blinker,  and  there’s  the  sound  of  a  small  spring 
going  boing-boing-boing.  He  turns  the  wheel,  says,  “Inside  what?” 

“Nothing.” 

He  eases  up  on  the  accelerator,  says,  “I  know  you  believe  what  you  say, 
but  what  if  I  was  to  make  you  this  offer:  Change  places  with  me.  In  fact.  I’m 
making  the  offer:  Change  places  with  me.  You  can  have  my  car,  my  job,  my 
thirty  thousand  a  year,  my  expense  account,  my  cunt  in  Baltimore,  my  cunt 
in  Suffolk-you  can  have  the  whole  goddam  bit.  We’ll  exchange  clothes  right 
now,  and  then  you  drive  off  with  five  bills  in  your  pockets  and  I'll  start 
standing  by  the  road  with  my  thumb  sticking  out-and  everything  else  too. 
Right?  Is  it  a  deal?”  He  looks  over  at  me. 

The  spell  is  shattered  as  quick  as  it  was  cast,  and  suddenly  I’m  frightened 
at  something-maybe  something  in  his  voice-something  in  his  expression-in 
his  eyes-I  don’t  know.  His  offer  is  serious,  I’m  sure  of  that-he’s  compulsive 
enough  to  do  it.  Then  why  don’t  I  shake  his  hand  and  close  the  deal?  It  could 
release  us  both.  He’s  absolutely  serious.  But  what  am  I  afraid  of?  After  all,  I 
meant  to  empty  myself  completely  on  this  trip,  puke  it  all  out.  And  wouldn’t 
this  be  the  ultimate  puke?  Maybe  I’m  afraid  to  vomit  anything  more  than 
words-though,  God  knows,  even  words  are  hard  enough  for  me-maybe  afraid 
it’s  possible  to  do  what  I’ve  meant  to  do.  But  why  hold  back  on  that?  It 
would  be  hilarious,  absurd-wp  yours,  America!  In  salesman’s  disguise  I’ll 
wreck  what  I  can  of  your  materialism.  I’ll  fill  out  orders  for  tons  of  clothes  to 
be  shipped  into  the  ghettoes.  I’ll  buy  steak  dinners  for  hundreds  of 
hollow-eyed  kids  all  over  and  put  them  on  my  expense  account.  I’ll  take 
whores  on  picnics  in  the  country  and  read  them  Dylan  Thomas  and  Matthew 
as  we  sit  under  trees.  I’ll  buy  a  sailboat  and  take  ugly  girls  sailing.  I’ll  buy  a 
hundred  kilos  of  marijuana  and  light  it  in  the  air  conditioning  system  of  the 
Pentagon.  Then  when  they  start  closing  in  on  me,  I’ll  just  fade  away,  go  off  to 
Australia  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  working  a  sheep  farm.  There’ll  be  a 
tanned  woman  with  deep  crinkles  in  her  face  and  a  brown  shirt  open  at  the 
top  so  that  you  can  see  the  gentle  slope  of  her  breasts  beginning.  Her  hair  is 
dark  yellow  and  during  the  day  when  we’re  working  she  keeps  it  tied  back 
until  we’re  through  and  then  I  loosen  it  to  spill  golden  through  my  fingers. 
We’ll  have  a  dozen  sons,  and  daughters  singing  The  Magic  Flute,  and  huge 
sunflowers  swaying.  We’ll  dress  in  the  wool  from  our  sheep,  sleep  together 
under  sheepskins.  At  night  I’ll  read  everybody  the  Old  Testament:  “The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  Thou  wilt 
not  despise,  O  God.” 

“Is  it  a  deal?” 

I  look  at  him  and  once  again  fear  washes  through  me— a  leer  on  his 
face?— no,  more  an  expression  of  irony— or  anxiety— or  nothing  at  all.  It’s 
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despair.  It’s  nothing  at  all.  Yet  now  the  car  is  slowing  down,  pulling  over  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  road.  The  brakes  screech  a  little  as  the  car  stops.  There’s  a 
turnoff  ahead. 

The  salesman  says,  “Are  you  going  north?  I’m  taking  the  Interstate  north, 
as  far  as  Petersburg  anyway,  if  you  want  to  come.  Otherwise,  if  you’re  going 
east,  you’ve  got  to  get  on  the  road  to  the  right.” 

Of  course,  I  still  have  no  idea  where  I’m  going.  All  I  know  is  that  I  want  to 
get  out  of  this  car.  But  also  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  him.  I’m  confused,  angry 
with  myself  for  taking  it  all  so  seriously-for  not  being  able  either  to  laugh  it 
off  or  to  do  it.  And  for  some  reason  I  don’t  want  him  to  know  that.  I  feel 
bitter  at  both  of  us  that  our  talking  ended  this  way.  My  head  is  throbbing 
again,  and  it’s  hard  to  get  words  out.  I  can’t  tell  you  why,  can’t  tell  you 
where  the  words  come  from,  but  I  hear  my  lips  saying,  “Which  way  do  you 
think  the  storm  is  going?”  I  know  the  answer  already  from  the  radio  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

For  the  first  time  I  see  his  face  straight  on.  And  what  surprises  me  is 
there’s  none  of  the  neurotic  pushiness  I  expected,  no  flinching  or  softness. 
His  eyes  and  mouth  are  firm.  But  now  a  shadow  of  loneliness  passes  quickly 
across  his  face,  like  the  shadow  of  a  fast  moving  cloud  across  a  field,  and  I 
understand  that  he’s  asking  unnecessary  forgiveness.  He  smiles  shyly,  all 
brashness  and  confidence  gone.  He  says,  “I  heard  on  the  weather  the  goddam 
thing  is  moving  north.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  get  out  here.” 

The  salesman  points  in  the  direction  of  the  exit.  He  says,  “I  hope  there’s 
some  traffic  over  there.  Best  of  luck  to  you.  I’ll  give  you  my  card.  Phone  me 
if  you’re  ever  in  Richmond.”  He  takes  the  wallet  from  his  inside  coat  pocket, 
pulls  a  card  out,  flips  it  to  me.  “We’ll  have  a  couple  drinks-or  marijuana  or 
whatever  the  hell.  Just  call  me.”  He  reaches  out  for  a  handshake.  “My  name’s 
Bob  Singleton.” 

“Sure,  that’d  be  great,  Mr.  Singleton.  I’ll  do  that.”  I’m  pulling  the  guitar 
off  the  back  seat  with  my  left  hand. 

“Great.  It’s  been  good  as  hell  talking  to  you.” 

“I’ll  see  you,”  I  say,  glancing  off  his  look.  I  get  out,  close  the  door  then 
head  up  the  ramp  of  the  exit.  The  car  pulls  away,  and  for  a  moment  I  want  to 
wave  but  he’d  never  see  me  through  the  fog  and  rain.  The  rain  isn’t  hitting  as 
hard  now-it’s  more  just  a  blowing  mist-,  but  it  seems  even  colder  after  the 
warmth  of  the  salesman’s  car.  I  reach  the  overpass,  decide  to  walk  down  fifty 
yards  where  there’s  more  room  for  a  car  to  pull  off.  For  an  instant  the  haze  is 
withdrawn,  the  way  a  fisherman  pulls  his  billowing  net  off  the  sand.  Then  it 
settles  back,  congealing  in  an  icy  skin  over  my  face.  I  begin  singing.  It’s 
getting  to  be  late  afternoon.  The  feeling  that  once  gave  such  joy-that  I  had 
no  place  to  go,  nowhere  to  be-has  turned  suddenly  cold  with  the  rain.  I 
shouldn’t  have  left,  should  have  waited  the  sun-but  the  issue  was  necessity, 
and  there’s  none  of  that  around  when  the  sun  is,  all  of  it  gone  to  ashes  in  the 
rays.  If  1  just  keep  going  east  as  far  as  it  goes,  I’ll  get  to  the  sea.  It’s  where  I’m 
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going.  I’ve  known  that  all  along  I  guess,  afraid  to  acknowledge  knowledge.  I 
rode  maybe  a  hundred  miles  in  the  salesman’s  car.  That  means  another 
hundred  to  the  sea.  It’ll  be  a  good  place,  the  kind  of  place  you  give  someone 
as  a  present.  You  give  me  places  on  your  body  as  presents.  Tonight  I’ll  have 
enough  money  to  stay  in  a  cheap  hotel  at  off-season  rates,  get 
warm-shouldn’t  be  more  than  three  and  a  half  dollars.  Tommorrow  I’ll  find  a 
place  to  camp,  a  space  cupped  in  the  dunes,  sheltered.  With  twine  and 
driftwood  and  a  couple  plastic  laundry  bags  I’ll  make  all  the  protection  I 
need,  all  I  want.  I’ll  do  it  tonight,  in  fact,  save  the  money  for  food.  I’ve  got 
enough  for  two  weeks  of  food  at  least-longer  than  that  if  I  can  catch  fish  and 
crabs  and  find  oysters.  All  I  ask  is  a  pencil  and  paper  for  drawing  and  sonnets. 
The  wind  kicks  up  again,  and  with  it  the  sound  of  gravel  crunching. 

A  car  has  pulled  off  onto  the  shoulder.  I’m  startled  that  someone  has 
stopped  so  soon  in  the  rain  and  darkness.  And  now  opening  the  door 
and  tossing  the  guitar  onto  the  back  seat,  I’m  even  more  astonished-for  the 
driver  is  a  woman,  and  furthermore  she’s  alone. 

She  says,  “Too  cold  to  be  standing  out  there  along  the  road  like  that.” 
That  does  it-her  voice-she’s  Southern.  It’s  fucking  incredible. 

I  say,  “You’re  right  about  that,”  then  add,  “m’am.”  She’s  heavy,  with  very 
white  skin  and  purple  lipstick  and  her  black  hair  tightly  curled  all  over  her 
head,  and  she  reeks  of  Dial  soap.  Not  exactly  the  woman  of  my  dream— my 
dream  that  a  woman  will  pick  me  up  one  day,  a  voluptuous  and  sensitive 
woman  with  dark  skin  and  dark  eyes  and  hips  full  of  sons,  and  she’ll  say  her 
husband  has  been  on  the  road  for  six  months  selling  clothing  and  would  I 
mind  fucking  her  at  the  next  motel.  Not  even  looking  at  her  I  answer  quietly, 
you  ride  me  where  I  want  to  go  and  I’ll  do  the  same  for  you.  Things  like  that 
don’t  happen  to  me  as  a  rule.  Still  this  woman  beside  me  now  is  putting  out  a 
mysteriously  positive  and  heartening  force.  I  sense  the  warmth  and  kindness 
kept  knotted  inside  her,  and  high  spirits  hit  me  like  lightning.  I  say,  “How 
come  you’re  the  first  Sourthern  lady  who  has  ever  picked  me  up  in  three 
million  miles  of  hitchhiking?” 

“I’ve  got  a  son  up  at  the  university.  He’s  got  the  long  hair  and  the  beard 
and  the  way-out  clothes.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  him  to  get  rides  when  he’s 
coming  home.  I  guess  you  don’t  have  as  much  problem  since  your  looks 
aren’t  way  out  like  his  .  .  .” 

“I  have  no  politics,  no  philosophy.  In  a  landscape  I  want  to  be  a  neutral 
object,  like  a  stone  or  a  cedar  tree  .  .  .” 

“1  keep  telling  him,  ‘Clay,  someday  you’re  going  to  feel  that  you’re 
mature  enough  to  come  out  of  hiding  and  you’ll  shave  all  that  garbage  off 
your  face  and  get  a  decent  haircut.  But  that  won’t  happen  until  you’re  sure  of 
yourself,  so  there’s  no  sense  in  me  trying  to  hurry  you.’  His  father’s  the  one 
who’s  really  against  it.  He  turns  pale  every  time  Clay  walks  in  the  door.  And 
it  always  used  to  be  such  a  joy  to  have  him  hone  and  have  everybody  together 
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again.  Now  it’s  just  fight,  fight,  fight.  But  he'll  come  out  of  it.  I  hope  he  does 
before  his  father  throws  him  out  of  the  house  for  good  or  dies  of  a  broken 
heart,  one.  He  was  so  bright,  so  popular  with  all  the  kids  at  his  school.  It  took 
us  nine  years  to  have  him  after  we  got  married,  and  when  he  came  we  just 
considered  him  to  be  a  gift  from  heaven  because  we’d  been  trying  as  hard  as 
we  could  all  along.” 

The  car  is  shaking  and  rattling  as  if  it’s  barreling  down  some  old  dirt  road 
instead  of  a  three-lane  highway.  It’s  a  1  957  Plymouth  painted  pale  green. 

The  woman  says,  “It’s  freezing  out  there.  You  never  know  what  the 
weather’ll  do  this  time  of  year.” 

There’s  something  wonderful  in  her  voice— something  touchingly  sincere 
and  childish  and  yet  profoundly  wise  and  accepting,  as  if  all  her  experience  in 
its  tears  and  joy  and  struggle  and  sweat  has  only  enriched  her  simplicity.  I 
want  her  to  keep  on  talking.  I  want  to  keep  listening  to  the  sounds  of  her 
voice— and  maybe  even  to  her  words. 

“My  daughter  Ginny  would  be  a  junior  in  college  by  now  except  her  first 
year  down  there  she  got  run  over  by  a  truck  ...” 

“I’m  sorry,  I  really  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  it  didn’t  get  anything  but  her  legs,  but  they  got  messed  up  right 
bad.” 

“I  can  imagine.  So  she’s  all  right  now?” 

“She  should  have  about  six  operations  if  we  could  find  the  money.  It’s 
just  lucky  she’s  small  anyhow  because  when  she  tripped  she  fell  all  the  way 
under  the  truck.  If  she  was  real  tall  the  wheels  on  the  other  side  would’ve 
rolled  right  across  her  face.  She  still  limps  pretty  bad.” 

I’ve  begun  to  notice  again  that  in  the  edges  of  my  vision  objects  are  slowly 
fragmenting.  The  steering  wheel,  her  hand  attached,  is  flowing  to  the  right 
and  down. 

She  says,  “Where  are  you  going?” 

“I  don’t  know  really.”  Now  I  remember.  “I’m  going  to  the  sea.” 

“I’m  only  going  up  the  road  a  few  more  miles.” 

“That’s  all  right.  It’s  been  good  getting  warm.” 

She  passes  a  hand  across  her  forehead  then  pats  her  hair  in  several  places. 
“That  girl  of  mine,  1  swear.  I  don’t  know  what’s  gotten  into  her.  She’s 
studying  to  be  a  registered  nurse  and  she  works  in  the  hospital  down  there 
after  class  doing  odds  and  ends.  She’s  all  the  time  washing  her  uniform, 
washing  out  her  stockings,  putting  her  hair  up-but  she  wears  the  dirtiest 
brassieres  you  ever  saw.  Just  filthy.  Last  week  I  went  into  her  apartment  she 
has  with  two  other  girls.  Clothes  strewn  everywhere,  fuzzy-wuzzy  boys 
lounging  all  over  the  floor  ...  it  was  awful.  And  1  saw  this  filthy  filthy 
brassiere  hanging  out  of  her  bureau  drawer,  and  I  just  grabbed  up  all  her 
underthings  and  took  them  to  the  laundromat  across  the  street  and  threw 
them  in  the  machine  with  about  a  quart  of  Clorox.  I  mean  to  tell  you  she  was 
spitting  mad  when  she  got  home,  but  I  wasn’t  going  to  have  no  daughter  of 
mine  wearing  those  filthy  things-especially  being  a  nurse  and  all.” 
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“1  think  you  were  right  to  do  what  you  did.” 

“She’s  very  well  developed  too.  They  put  wires  in  brassieres  that  size.” 

I  can’t  prevent  myself  from  taking  a  look  at  the  woman’s  own  figure,  but 
it’s  impossible  to  distinguish  anything  except  a  general  bulk  under  her  loose 
cotton  dress. 

“She  used  to  go  with  this  boy  Hank  who  had  the  longest  and  dirtiest  hair 
you  ever  saw.  He  was  crazy.  One  day  he  was  all  lovey-dovey  and  the  next  day 
he’d  call  her  and  say  he  was  in  bed  with  some  other  girl-call  right  from  the 
bed  mind  you.  Morals  don’t  mean  nothing  anymore.” 

“It’s  not  morals  exactly  .  .  .” 

“And  do  you  know  what  that  boy  Hank  used  for  an  alarm  clock?  Ginny 
She  was  his  alarm  clock.  He  claimed  he  couldn’t  get  out  of  bed  unless  she 
danced  for  him.  So  every  morning  Ginny  had  to  get  up  and  do  all  these  crazy 
dances  for  him  while  he  was  waking  up.  Of  course  it’s  morals.  My  husband 
would’ve  died  if  he  thought  any  other  man  had  ever  touched  me.  I  keep 
telling  Ginny,  ‘There’s  nothing  better  in  life  than  knowing  on  the  day  you’re 
married  that  you  can  go  pure  to  your  wedding  bed.’  Ginny  says  she  doesn’t 
even  want  to  get  married.  That’s  the  biggest  bunch  of  foolishness  .  .  .  even 
Hank  might’ve  married  her  if  she’d  have  given  him  a  chance.  The  last  day  she 
saw  him  he  showed  up  with  a  crewcut  and  wearing  an  Air  Force  uniform, 
would  you  believe  it.  He  said  he  wanted  to  be  a  pilot.” 

“You  shouldn’t  worry,  m’am  .  .  .” 

“I’m  going  to  have  to  let  you  out  right  up  here.”  She  eases  the  car  to  the 
right  and  onto  the  shoulder,  coming  to  a  stop  under  the  overpass .. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  lift.”  I  reach  for  the  guitar 
and  get  out  grinning.  She’s  smiling  back  though  I  think  her  mind  has  gone  off 
somewhere  else  already.  As  she  pulls  away  and  heads  up  the  exit,  I  wave  for  a 
while  and  keep  wondering  about  her  words  and  about  what  it  would  be  like 
to  make  love  with  her.  It’s  still  cold,  but  the  overpass  is  keeping  most  of  the 
rain  off  me.  Darkness  is  coming  on  fast  because  of  the  heavy  clouds  and  fog.  I 
figure  I  might  as  well  stay  under  here  out  of  the  rain  since  this  probably  will 
be  a  long  wait  and  there’s  space  for  a  car  to  pull  over  just  on  the  other  side.  In 
this  stuff  I’ll  be  invisible  no  matter  where  I  stand.  A  few  cars  go  by,  but  not 
many,  and  I  begin  to  feel  pretty  discouraged  about  my  chances  of  getting  a 
ride.  In  the  dark  it’s  not  easy  under  the  best  conditions.  I  can’t  tell  if  it’s 
really  dark.  I  wonder  what  time  it  is.  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  the  guitar  with  me 
It’ll  warp  in  the  dampness.  I  think  it’s  getting  lighter.  It  all  might  come 
crashing  through  any  minute.  A  bus  goes  by  farting  its  acrid  fumes  over  me. 


I  think  the  marijuana  has  worn  off  almost  completely.  It’s  hard  to  tell,  but  I 
think  I’m  on  my  own  now  and  not  having  a  hell  of  a  good  time  of  it.  It’s 
really  hard  to  tell  what’s  going  on  at  all,  except  the  woman’s  warmth  fading 
with  every  pulse.  Melancholy,  curiosity,  singing,  hate— defenses  against  the 
cold,  something  to  take  your  nerves  away.  Don’t  drive  them  inside,  that’s  all. 
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I  choose  melancholy  and  the  truth  of  the  pathetic  fallacy.  There’s  no  sense 
hiding  the  fact  that  I  have  a  lot  of  feminine  characteristics.  There’s  nothing  of 
me  you  can’t  see  for  yourself  anyway-and  I’m  agreeable  to  that,  elated  in 
fact.  For  instance,  I  go  through  a  menstrual  cycle  every  month.  Not  the 
bleeding,  of  course,  but  my  moods  and  senses  and  perceptions  operate 
according  to  a  fairly  regular  monthly  cycle.  It  is  not  only  that  there  are  times 
when  I’m  up  and  times  when  I’m  down  for  no  reason  at  all,  but  also  my  sense 
of  smell,  my  readiness  to  cry,  my  spontaneity,  even  my  sense  of 
perspective -they  all  change  too  from  day  to  day.  I’ve  come  to  realize  the 
cyclical  aspect  of  my  moods  only  gradually,  and  for  this  reason  it’s  possible 
that  it’s  been  an  unconscious  fabrication,  a  desperate  imposition  of  order,  and 
not  strictly  hormonal.  Maybe  you  saw  in  the  paper  about  the  man  who 
became  impotent  and  who  developed  fleshy  breasts  and  whose  beard  stopped 
growing-all  because  he’d  been  eating  nothing  but  chicken  necks.  He  was 
poor.  It  was  all  he  could  buy.  A  truck  is  coming  fast  with  pastel  ice  skaters 
gliding  in  intricate  patterns  in  and  out  of  the  headlights.  Another  blast  of 
diesel  fumes. 

The  explosion  of  a  foghorn  nearly  knocks  me  off  my  feet,  my  head 
lurching  to  the  right.  In  all  the  dizziness,  a  truck  has  stopped  for  me  down  the 
road.  Fucking  INCREDIBLE  luck!  Laughing  hysterically,  I  go  running  out 
from  under  the  bridge,  the  rain  whipping  suddenly  into  my  face  again,  the 
guitar  banging  against  my  leg,  running  all  the  way  to  the  monstrous  truck.  I 
open  the  door  of  the  cab  and  push  the  guitar  onto  the  seat.  Then  I  climb  up 
the  ladder  and  get  in  myself.  It’s  a  young  guy,  the  driver,  with  dark  fiery  eyes 
and  yet  a  sweetness-the  sweetness  of  a  stranger  who  doesn’t  really 
understand  everything  you’re  saying  but  keeps  smiling  half  to  say  it’s  all  right 
and  half  at  his  smiling.  The  driver  makes  a  few  forceful  jabs  with  the  gear 
stick,  and  the  truck  bucks  and  shudders  onto  the  road. 

“Got  a  load  of  beef  in  the  back,”  the  driver  says,  pushing  his  black  hair 
back  and  continuing  his  hand  on  down  to  caress  his  neck.  “That’s  what  makes 
her  kick  like  that-the  fucking  meat  swinging  from  side  to  side.” 

“Where  you  going?” 

“This  truck  ain’t  worth  shit  either.  I’m  going  to  Elizabeth  City  tonight.” 
He’s  shouting  to  get  above  the  noise  of  the  truck.  “Got  me  a  buddy  in 
Elizabeth  City!  Going  to  get  us  some  cock  tonight!  I  can’t  wait.  SHIT!  My 
buddy  he’s  got  it  all  lined  up.  I’m  tired  as  a  son  of  a  bitch— driving  since  two 
this  morning,  if  it  wasn’t  for  this  Budweiser  I  been  drinking,  I’d  have  passed 
out  a  couple  hundred  miles  back.  You  want  a  beer?” 

“Sure.  Thanks.”  I  figure  it  might  make  up  some  for  the  marijuana-though 
I’m  still  not  sure  it’s  gone.  He  hands  me  a  can  from  beside  his  seat.  I  pull  the 
tab  a  little  and  about  half  the  beer  shoots  out  in  a  hiss  toward  the  windshield. 
The  truck  is  shaking  and  jumping.  Every  time  the  sides  of  beef  swing  back, 
the  effect  is  as  if  we’ve  run  into  a  brick  wall. 

“Gets  shook  up  in  here!” 

“Sure  does!”  I  like  the  driver’s  knobby  profile,  his  powerful  arms  and 
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wrists  with  a  silver  identification  bracelet  on  the  right  one  and  a  gold  watch 
on  the  left,  his  loose  undershirt  and  green  work  pants,  his  easy  manner.  1 
wonder  how  old  he  is-maybe  twenty-six  or  so.  “You  got  a  girlfriend  in 
Elizabeth  City?”  I  ask,  listening  to  the  words  ring  hollow  as  they  leave  my 
mouth,  disgusted  with  myself,  afraid  he’ll  think  I’m  weak,  inexperienced, 
captive. 

But  he  doesn’t  notice,  says,  “Not  a  girlfriend.  Just  some  cock.  A  couple 
girls  my  buddy  knows.  Shit,  1  don’t  have  no  girlfriends,  just  a  little  cock  here 
and  there.  Hell.  I  was  married  once.  'No  daughter  of  mine  is  going  to  live  in  a 
trailer  with  a  bum  like  you!  '-her  old  man  told  me  that.  I  said,  'Okay,  here, 
you  take  her,  you  son  of  a  bitch!  Bye  bye!’  He  took  her  too.  Driving  a  truck 
lowers  your  sex  drive  by  forty  per  cent-did  you  know  that?  1  read  it  in  a 
magazine.  And  shit,  I  been  driving  six  years.  No  telling  what  I’d  be  like  if  I 
didn't  start  truck  driving.  It  wrecks  your  kidneys  too,  all  the  goddam  shaking. 
But  I  like  it.  1  can’t  stay  in  one  place  for  no  time.  Way  it  is,  I  can  work 
anywhere  I  feel  like  it.  1  just  tell  the  company,  'Shift  me  to  the  West  Coast.’ 
‘Okay,’  they  say,  ‘report  to  the  Los  Angeles  office  in  a  week.’  Shit,  you  can’t 
ask  for  nothing  more  than  that.  It’s  a  good  life.  Where  you  going 
anyway?-the  beach?”  He  tilts  his  head  back  to  drain  the  can. 

“1  don’t  know.  The  beach,  I  guess.”  I  feel  sullen,  envious  of  his  amazing 
naturalness,  the  way  he  talks  and  moves  so  easily  and  fluidly,  the  way  his 
words  are  appendages  to  his  body-as  obvious  and  rightly  proportioned  as  his 
arms  and  legs.  My  sounds  get  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  transmission.  His,  rich 
and  varied,  travel  lithely  through  it.  I  can't  help  feeling  there’s  nothing  hard 
in  me  to  push  against.  Absurdly,  in  my  tinny  and  strident  voice,  a  voice 
echoing  distantly  along  a  foggy  river.  I  say,  “Did  you  ever  want  some  roots? 
Something  you  could  count  on?  I’ve  never  wanted  that.” 

He  laughs  loudly,  delightedly.  “I  got  something  I  can  count  on,”  he  says 
and  pats  his  right  hand  on  his  crotch. 

The  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  gesture,  so  simple,  so  direct,  so  profound 
shake  me  to  the  core.  What  an  assinine  question.  Ask  a  panther  if  he  has 
claws.  That’s  what  it  is  about  a  person  alive  for  real.  All  I  want  to  be  is  a 
truck  driver  with  a  burden  near  to  bursting  in  my  crotch  and  somebody 
waiting  for  it  fully  deserving.  What  kind  of  life  do  I  have  anyway?  The  meat 
hits  again-BLAM!  The  driver  gives  a  shout  of  laughter.  Maybe  his  buddy 
could  get  another  cock,  one  for  me,  a  cock  who  can  teach  me  secrets  I  have 
to  know.  There’s  a  rhythm  going  in  my  head.  I  take  another  swallow  of  beer 
and  feel  if  unfolding  warmly  in  my  chest.  I  say,  “Tell  me  something.  Where 
are  you  going  to  stay  tonight?” 

“Shit  if  /  know.  My  buddy’s  I  reckon.  It  don’t  really  matter.  Not  tonight 
it  don’t.  You  know  what  I  been  thinking?  Maybe  I'll  get  married,  take  it  with 
me.  A  lot  of  the  drivers  are  doing  that  now.  Hell,  there’s  a  bed  right  back 
there.”  His  thumb  is  jabbing  into  the  darkness  over  his  right  shoulder.  The 
truck  is  careening  up  a  curving  grade  to  the  left.  He  jams  the  gearshift  up  and 
back.  He  glances  into  the  rearview  mirror.  “Shit!  It’s  a  fucking  Greyhound. 
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He'll  pass  us  like  a  cool  breeze.  Them  babies  can  go  like  shit.  Eighty-five, 
ninety-five-that  ain’t  nothing  for  him.  But  I’ll  be  driving  me  a  new  truck  back 
from  the  Coast,  a  brand  new  1970.  That  mother’ll  do  ninety  uphill-and  that’s 
moving  in  one  of  these  things.” 

The  Greyhound  passes,  a  dim  gallery  of  dark  green  portraits.  I  recognize 
most  of  them.  Leaning  out  the  window  and  waving,  the  truck  driver  shouts, 
“WhooooEEEEE-hauling  ASS!”  I  start  laughing  in  the  middle  of  a  swallow 
of  beer  and  cough  it  all  over  the  cab.  We’re  both  laughing  now,  strands  of  hair 
falling  across  his  face.  He  flicks  on  the  headlights  to  bright.  The  rain  is  coming 
harder  now,  and  it’s  mixed  in  the  wind  buffeting  me  from  the  vent.  I  reach 
over  for  another  beer  and  he  passes  it  to  me.  This  time  I  point  the  opening 
into  my  mouth  before  pulling  the  tab.  It  spurts  right  into  my  guts. 

I  say,  “How’s  that?” 

He  laughs  in  appreciation.  The  rain  is  hitting  like  pebbles,  and  we  go 
thundering  and  bucking  through  it  downhill  into  the  night  and 
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finally  we  roll  up  in  front  of  a  Gulf  station  in  Elizabeth  City.  The  driver  gets 
out  and  walks  over  to  the  phone  booth  to  call  his  friend.  On  the  way  he 
pauses  long  enough  to  stretch  his  body  backward,  arms  high  overhead,  in  a 
perfect  arc.  He  makes  the  call  without  closing  the  door.  The  mercury  light 
towering  on  a  high  pole  above  the  gas  pumps  makes  his  skin  turn  green.  I  can 
hear  him  bantering  in  all  the  familiar  inflections  of  his  voice-though  I  can’t 
make  out  what  he’s  saying.  Now  and  then  he  snorts  a  laugh.  Except  for  the 
gas  station,  the  whole  street  going  into  town  is  dark,  only  here  and  there  a 
warm  yellow  light  in  the  window  of  a  house-a  living  room  or  an  upstairs 
bedroom  where  a  kid  is  studying.  The  driver  climbs  back  in,  drops  of  rain 
glittering  like  diamonds  in  the  hair  on  his  arms.  He  slams  the  door  with  his 
left  hand  and  picks  up  a  can  of  beer  with  his  right.  He  says,  “I’m  getting 
drunk  as  shit,”  puts  the  truck  in  gear  and  we  shudder  into  motion.  He  whips 
his  head  back  and  forth  to  shake  the  rain  out  of  his  hair.  With  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand  he  clears  a  swath  of  mist  off  the  windshield.  He  says,  “My  buddy’s 
going  to  meet  up  down  at  this  pancake  joint.” 

I  feel  cheerful,  though  nauseous,  my  tears  in  vain.  We  drive  a  few  blocks 
further  and  then  he  guides  the  truck  slowly  into  the  small  parking  lot 
beside  Pablo’s  Pancake  Palace.  We  both  climb  down.  Things  are  moving  in  and 
out  of  focus.  As  we  walk  in,  I  can  hear  a  flourescent  light  tinkling  somewhere, 
delicate  as  frost  growing.  The  smells  hit  me--beer,  grease,  salt,  coffee,  sweat, 
cigarette  smoke.  My  stomach  is  churning,  and  I  figure  I  ought  to  get 
something  into  it  pretty  fast.  Everything-all  of  it  has  gone  bad,  and  I’ll  find 
no  truth  except  my  own  ineptitude  at  life.  On  the  jukebox  a  Buck  Owens  and 
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the  Buckaroos  record  begins.  We  sit  at  the  counter  in  front  of  a  remote 
selector  for  the  jukebox.  1  ask  the  truck  driver  if  he  has  a  dime. 

“What  for?” 

“1  want  to  play  this  song-‘You  Tied  a  Tin  Can  to  My  Heart’  by  Loretta 
Lynn.” 

“You  like  it?” 

“Never  heard  it.  I  just  saw  it  there.” 

He  hands  me  a  dime,  and  I  put  it  in  and  press  the  red  buttons  K  and  2. 
Then  I  forget  to  listen  to  the  song  when  it  comes  on.  A  tiny  hand  smelling  of 
flowers  places  a  glass  of  water  in  front  of  me.  I  look  up  at  her,  the  waitress, 
look  into  her  deep  wet  eyes  rimmed  with  prescience.  Her  mouth  is  beginning 
to  move  to  a  word  and  I  want  to  stop  it  from  getting  there  and  quickly  I  say 
“Don’t”  but  her  word  comes 

“Coffee? ’’-and  her  face  fades  slanted  from  me  aged  and  changing,  a 
familiar  face  in  its  freckles,  eyes  unwavering 

The  truck  driver  says,  “Yea,  two,”  before  I  can  explain 
She  recedes  and  I  keep  peering  at  my  undulating  reflection  in  the  chrome 
of  the  jukebox  selector.  And  then  she  comes  back  to  give  us  the  sturdy 
stained  cups  and  I  look  away  afraid  of  crying,  and  yet  her  eyes  warm  but  half 
mocking  at  the  end  of  my  reach,  cream  in  my  fingers,  won’t  let  me  go-nor 
her  legs  lean  and  strong  leaving  and  I  call  out  “Don’t” 

Coming  back  she  says,  eyebrows  arched,  plastic  doll  I  can  see  through  and 
she  knows  it— “Did  you  want  something  else  sir? 

“I  want  one  moment  submerged,  life  surging  over  me  like  a  thirty  foot 
breaker  and  taking  me  thoughtless  wherever  it  flows 

The  truck  driver  says,  “He’s  drunk— I’ll  talk  to  him,”  and  she  leaves 
What  kind  of  game  is  she  playing-she  knows  I  know 
I  turn  to  him  angry,  spitting  out  words-“She’s  beautiful 
“A  little  young  for  you,  buddy-she  ain’t  sixteen  years  old  and  don’t  even 
know  what  it’s  for  yet” 

The  Carter  sisters,  lovely  ready,  not  unlike  the  three  ladies  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Night  in  that  harmony  so  chilling  and  therefore  joy 

I  say,  “You  don’t  know-you  don’t  know-I’m  in  love  with  her”— my  head 
on  my  folded  arms  on  the  counter 

“I  want  to  ask  you  a  kindness,  for  we’ve  changed,”  I  tell  him,  “our  lands, 
our  dreams,  our  crying,  our  hiding,  they’ve  all  changed-but  remember  by  the 
river  we  found  a  nest  of  duck’s  eggs,  watched  them  hatch,  fed  them  our  bread 
that  morning  camped  in  heavy  summer  thick  with  vapor  and  insects  skimming 
the  still  water  and  green  haze  heavy  and  sleepy  as  us 

He  says,  “It  sure  don’t  take  you  long-love”— he’s  looking 
Her  hand  hanging  high  in  the  breeze  she  says  in  morning  sighs  deep  green 
“Are  you  all  right? 

No  polished  performer  like  the  jukebox  me  and  of  course  all  of  it  gone 
now  ludicrous  or  out  of  existence  anyway-“Do  you  live  here-Listen,  I’m  not 
good  at  this  and  so  in  advance  I  want 
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“There’s  no  need 

“Yes,  mine 

She  says,  “You’re  funny-I  swear  you  are”-and  turns-I  still  knowing  her 
game  and  she  of  course  knowing  my  knowing 

“Listen,  bud,  forget  it”  the  truck  driver  says,  “You  ain’t  going  to  get  shit 
off  that  little—” 

The  pinball  machine  starts  zinging  then  and  clangs  and  clucks  and  goes 
pop-pop-pop  and  I  say  as  if  drowning,  words  rising  lugubriously  to  him 
encased  in  bubbles-“No,  not  long-a  minute  maybe,  maybe  more-all  my 
life-Do  you  live  here  lady 

She  smiles,  taunting-irony  and  even  disdain  in  her  eyes  though  young  and 
folded  smoothly  in  as  a  child’s  and  wide  they  hit  me  opening  like  flowers  in 
the  dawn  to  draw  in-“Yes,  a  long  time,  all  my  life”  she  says  in  a  truly  lilting 
way,  a  trill  going  upward  and  the  last  notes  hanging  there  until  they  crumble 
and  tumble  spilling  gay  bird  notes  down~“I’m  seventeen,  older  than  you 
thought 

“Younger  really-there’s  a  lot  of  knowledge  in  your  eyes-wisdom  in  the 
muscles  of  your  neck 

“If  you  ain’t  the  funniest”  she  says,  shaking  long  yellow  burnished  hair 
free  her  throat  back  taut  in  her  laughter 

The  truck  driver  gets  up  to  go  look  out  the  door  for  his  buddy 

With  everything  pouring  finally  jumbled  down  a  funnel  and  I  mean  walls 
and  pictures  and  deep  fat  french  fry  fryers  and  clocks  and  racks  of 
potato  chips  and  chairs  and  tables  and  linoleum  and  mop  buckets-all  of  it 
twisting  into  the  funnel  like  a  rag  being  wrung  out  and  the  funnel  draining 
who  knows  where-with  that  and  yet  a  new  sensation  of  pain  like  a 
hypodermic  being  emptied  slowly  and  with  complete  thoroughness  into  my 
brain  tissue  I  say  “I  want  to  see  you,  talk  to  you,  but  mostly  see  you 

Her  child’s  upturned  nose  is  close  to  my  own  and  her  eyes  scavenging  my 
face  and  her  voice  now  deep  half  whisper  yet  etching-“Bob  told  me  you  were 
the  cutest  thing-he  scared  you  didn’t  he?— and  Maggie  fell  in  love 

“Is  there  a  place,  a  place  to  touch-I  don’t  have  a  car-don’t  know  your 
name 

“Emily 

“How  do  you  know”  a  low-pitched  tone  starts  humming  in  my  head  and 
then  it  suddenly  soars  up  beyond  any  sounds  I’ve  ever  heard  until  I  wonder  if 
it  can  never  stop  shrieking  upward 

Her  hands  tight  around  my  wrists  she  says  “Tom  thinks  you  can  break 
out-he  told  me  with  a  wink  of  his  eye,  a  touch  on  the  hand  to  remember  him 
by 

“But  how 

“You’re  telling  me  all  this-we’re  here-we’re  here  -you’ve  been  telling 
me”  “1  don’t  see 

“Yes  a  few  minutes— I’ll  put  up  the  uniform  and  we’ll  go  across  the  street 
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to  where  1  live  above  the  beauty  parlor  with  my  mom  and  my  little  brother 
Chris,  but  we’ll  have  to  be  quiet  because  they’re  both  asleep  now,  Chris 
because  he’s  nine  and  Mom  because  she  hasn’t  recovered  yet  from  March 
when  Dad  shot  her  in  the  face  with  his  shotgun  though  luckily  she  got  her 
hand  up  in  time-he’s  in  a  mental  institute  now— I  saw  him  last  Sunday,  took 
him  a  picnic  lunch 

She  takes  my  hand  and  leads  me  into  the  night  that  slaps  our  faces  like  a 
soggy  blanket,  and  I  stop  at  the  truck  long  enough  to  take  out  the  guitar  and 
then  we  run  off  across  the  street  and  up  the  outside  stairs  to  the  second  floor 
the  door  opening  without  a  key  into  a  puff  of  warmth  and  the  smells  of 
cooking  and  floor  wax  and  a  vase  of  yellow  roses  on  the  coffee  table-and  rain 
running  down  our  cheeks  and  into  the  corners  of  our  mouths 

“I’ll  fix  us  some  hot  tea,”  she  says  and  hurries  into  the  kitchen 
I  put  the  case  on  the  couch,  lift  the  latches,  take  the  guitar  out,  start 
walking  around  the  room  playing  softly-her  brother  asleep  in  the  room  not 
fifteen  feet  away  face  down  his  left  arm  around  a  stuffed  tiger  when  I  look  in 
Back  with  the  tea,  two  steaming  cups  that  delight  me  with  their  fragility 
and  the  color  of  the  liquid,  she  sits  on  the  couch  and  says  “I  didn’t  know  how 
strong  you  like  it,  so  I  left  the  teabag  in-” 

“I  like  it  strong”  I  say,  sitting  beside  her  as  she  crosses  her  legs  the  satin 
sliding  and  pulls  her  blue  cotton  dress  down  a  little 

Our  cups  of  tea  are  on  the  coffee  table  along  with  a  bowl  of  sugar,  the 
spoon  sticking  out  of  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  lid,  and  a  small  pitcher  of  milk 
and  1  feel  happy  that  she’s  brought  these  things  in  and  arranged  them  in  just 
this  way  so  knowingly 

She  announces  “Mine’s  done”  and  then  carefully  winds  the  string  of  the 
teabag  around  the  handle  of  her  spoon  and  draws  it  tight  to  squeeze  all  the 
juice  out  against  the  bowl 

“That’s  wonderful- -I’ve  never  seen  anybody  do  it  before 
“Everybody  does,”  she  says,  settling  the  spoon  and  teabag  into  the  saucer 
beside  her  cup-“Drink  your  tea-you’re  shivering-do  you  think  you’re  sick?” 

“No,  that’s  strange”  I  say  thinking  back  over  the  day,  which  seems  like  a 
dream  and  this  even  more  so-sure  I  got  cold-naked  and  vulnerable-“You  feel 
so  vulnerable  standing  there” 

“Yes,  or  anything”  wisps  of  steam  rising  in  front  of  her  face  from  the  cup 
at  her  lips 

I’m  trying  to  squeeze  out  my  teabag  the  way  she  did  hers  but  it’s  not 
working 

“You  ought  to  sleep  here  tonight-you’re  dead” 

“No,  I  couldn’t- 

Her  cool  fingertips  are  on  my  eyelids  everything  stinging  inside— “Mom 
won’t  mind  and  I’ll  explain  in  the  morning” 

“I’m  not  that  bad  off-a  day’s  hitchhiking  doesn’t  do  me  in”  I  say  though 
I  can’t  understand  why  I’m  arguing  “I  want  to  stay  here,  want  to  stay  with 
you-nothing  has  ever  seemed  better  to  me  and  I’m  a  fool 
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Cheap  and  shabby  furniture,  an  imitation  Persian  rug  worn  almost  through 
in  places,  towels  hung  over  the  backs  of  the  three  upholstered  chairs,  a 
sagging  brown  slipcover  on  the  couch-but  the  most  important  furnishing  of 
the  apartment  consists  of  dozens  of  religious  icons  and  figurines-everywhere 
you  look  there’s  a  crucifix  or  a  painting  of  Jesus  or  a  reproduction  of  “The 
Last  Supper” 

“You  have  all  these  religious  things”  1  say  suddenly  feel  compelled  to 
stand  and  walk  over  to  a  buckled  picture  of  Jesus  praying  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane— “it’s  weird-I  feel  like  I’m  walking  around  in  someone’s 
mind”-and  going  over  to  the  mantle  above  the  fake  fireplace  to  look  closely 
at  a  silver  crucifix  labeled  around  the  base  “Souvenir  of  Sarasota  Springs” 

“My  mother’s  very  religious-I  am  too  although  it’s  different  for  me-my 
brother  made  this  cross  in  school”  she  says  picking  up  a  small  wooden  cross 
from  the  end  table  to  show  me 

“I’m  walking  in  my  mother’s  mind-sad  creature  probably  praying  for  my 
damned  soul  at  this  moment  on  her  knees  by  the  bed  where  my  father  snores” 

I  say  strumming  idly  and  wanting  to  play  with  her  as  cat  and  mouse  spider 
and  fly  add  “Do  you  love  God?” 

It  catches  her  off  guard  and  she  looks  at  me  sternly  probing  my  eyes  for  a 
flicker  of  something  false  and  she  must  see  it-there,  she  sees  it-but  she’ll  go 
ahead,  believing  in  spite  of  it,  having  warned  me  with  her  look-“I  don’t 
believe  in  God”~she  got  me-I  didn’t  expect  that— “I  don’t  believe  in  God”  she 
says  defying  me  but  too  innocent  to  defy-“not  an  old  guy  up  in  heaven  with 
white  whiskers  made  of  clouds  and  blue  eyes  of  sky  but  only  things  that 
don’t  make  sense 

Her  brother  makes  a  quick  yelp  and  we  both  look  toward  his  door 
“He’s  having  a  nightmare”  she  says— “he’ll  be  all  right” 

“Yes,  he’ll  be  all  right” 

“One  of  my  friends  has  a  house  in  the  country  and  we  went  for  a  walk  the 
other  day  in  the  woods-dead  leaves  wherever  you  walk”  talking  to  the  floor 
quietly  and  not  to  me-“but  I  was  kicking  the  leaves,  kicking  them  high  in  the 
air-there  were  big  heart-shaped  leaves  still  green  lying  in  the  dead  ones  and  I 
cleared  away  around  a  bunch  of  them  and  there  were  flowers 
underneath-small  flowers  light  violet  in  color  with  petals  thin  as  butterfly 
wings-but  what  I  mean  is  what  are  flowers  doing  hidden  under  tons  of  dead 
leaves?— why  does  a  plant  do  that  when  you  can’t  even  see  its  flowers  and  no 
insect  or  something  can  either 
“I’ve  forgotten  your  name” 

“Susan” 

“Susan  what  do  you  want?” 

“the  normal  things” 

“Yes,  yes  that’s  what  I  want  too,  though  people  are  going  out  of  their 
heads  trying  to  keep  it  from  me-son  you’re  going  to  go  far  be  rich  be  famous, 
you’ve  got  brains,  you’ll  make  a  zillion”  with  her  right  index  finger  she  is 
tracing  the  lip  of  the  cup  round  and  round-“but,  okay,  you  know  what  I 
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want?”  in  front  of  a  solitary  and  perfectly  symmetrical  drop  of  blood  pricked 
by  a  thorn  from  Jesus’s  brow  rippled  with  anguish— “I  want  to  be  rich  and 
famous-but  rich  meaning  to  have  a  small  white  house  by  the  sea  and  a  good 
woman  the  wind  in  her  hair  and  maybe  six  kids-and  a  job  like  being  a 
fisherman,  going  out  every  morning  beyond  where  you  can  see  and  if  I  come 
back  having  caught  nothing  then  my  wife  will  give  a  playful  shrug  at  fate  and 
reach  out  for  me-but  if  we’ve  been  hauling  them  in  like  crazy  all  day  then 
we’ll  have  a  celebration  with  wine  by  the  gallon  and  octopus  stew  and  we’ll 
go  singing  along  the  sand  to  gather  all  the  neighbors 

and  will  I  ever  be  famousl-they’ll  know  me  all  up  and  down  the  coast  for 
miles  and  miles  in  every  cove  and  harbor  as  an  honest  man  and  a  strong  man 
and  a  skillful  man  and  a  man  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  or  give  somebody  a 
meal  who’s  down  and  out” 

she  says,  “Oh  you’re  shaking  like  a  leaf” 

“I  don’t  mean  to  be-don’t  mean  to  worry  you” 

“You  should  sit  down 
“I  can’t 

“Is  it  true  you’re  an  actor?” 

“Once  I  was,  wanted  nothing  but  the  illusion  of  death-suave  one  minute, 
arrogantly  bemused  the  next,  a  poet  the  next  saying  ‘let’s  get  the  hell  out  of 
here  and  fly  a  kite  in  a  wheatfield  laughing  this  party  is  a  pain  in  the  ass  and 
take  off  those  goddam  high  heels ’-though  times  a  girl’s  eyes  would  stop  me  in 
mid-sentence  with  crystal  green  fire  laughing  at  me  knowing  me— and  yet  I 
could  withstand  even  that 

until  one  night  a  girl  very  drunk  beneath  me  coming,  my  gift,  and  it 
turned  into  puking  and  her  shitting  all  over  my  sheets  writhing— I  carried  her 
into  the  shower  unconscious  to  clean  her  off-and  I  know  these  things 
shouldn’t  bother  you  it  happens  all  the  time  and  it’s  necessary  for  everybody 
to  hit  these  lows  and  it  was  good  of  me  to  give  her  the  chance-but  she  always 
was  so  reserved  almost  a  child  who  peeks  from  behind  her  father’s 
pantsleg-and  I  violated  her 

I  became  a  complete  recluse,  never  visited  anybody,  never  saw  anybody 
until  you  susan 

I  stop  suddenly  aware  of  the  way  she’s  looking-“I’m  sorry”  I  say  “I 
usually” 

She  asks  “and  are  you  a  murderer-Bob  said  you  were  a  murderer 
I’m  standing  behind  her  the  muscles  in  my  back  quiver-“Yes  I  told  you, 
just  told  you-and  after  that  one  night  I  killed  a  man  and  hid  him  in  my 
bedroom  wall  behind  a  door  I  covered  with  a  poster  of  the  cathedral  at 
Chartres  and  months  later  I  wanted  to  remove  him,  get  him  out  before  the 
police  discovered-and  I  ripped  off  the  poster  but  another  one  was  under  it, 
and  I  ripped  it  off  too  and  another  and  another  and  another  and  another  until 
I  realized  I  could  never  get  inside  as  long  as  I  was  looking  and  so  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  grabbed  for  the  door  and  it  opened  and  I  reached  into  the 
disintegrated  face  gooey  pulp”  and  nausea  welling  up  inside  me  I  start  to  kiss 
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the  part  of  her  hair 

“yes,”  she  says  “I’ll  love  you 

reeling  backward  I  yell  “ah  Susan! -I’ll  make  a  poem  for  you 
“are  you  a  poet?” 

“a  poet  a  junkie  a  gambler  a  smuggler  a  pimp  a  whore  a  president  of  the 
old  United  States  soda  jerk 
“you’re  shaking  like  a  leaf” 

“SHHHHHHH  .  .  .  your  brother’s  asleep  warm  beside  the  tiger”  and  me 
making  chords  and  singing  a  poem  as  it  comes-“I  feel  like  I’m  woozin’ 
whenever  I  see  my  Susan  and  .  .  .  I’ll  give  you  a  bruisin’  ...  if  you  think  it’s 
all  illusion  .  .  .  ask  me  how  I  feei  and  it  ain’t  confusin’  .  .  .  and  it  ain’t  because 
I’m  boozin’  .  .  .  I’m  just  fusin’  with  SUSAN!”  spin  around  play  louder  and 
louder  and  I  collapse  into  a  chair  laughing  hysterically 

“Hush  hush”  she  says  though  laughing  too  and  she  bites  the  side  of  her 
hand  to  keep  from  laughing  any  more~“Momma’ll  come  storming  in  here  and 
kick  us  both  out  the  door  rain  or  no  rain” 

“SHHHHHHHH  ...”  I  say  a  finger  to  my  lips  “SHHHHHHHH  ...  you 
make  me  happy  Susan 

“You’re  just  crazy  is  all— you’re  the  craziest  person  I  ever  met-I  swear” 
“But  what  is  madness-if  not  you  it’s  wasted” 

I  open  my  eyes  wide  try  to  pierce  her  taking  the  guitar  off  slowly 
“Stop!— quit  looking  at  me  like  that— stop! -that’s  creepy— stop  it  now!” 

I  stumble  across  the  room,  take  her  by  the  shoulders,  bend  to  kiss  her  but 
she  lunges  out  of  the  way  yelling  “Stop  you  crazy  thing!” 

I  have  her  by  the  ankle,  her  reddened  face  at  the  feet  of  a  three-foot  high 
statue  of  Saint  Ignatius 

she  wrenches  free  and  stands  up  and  looks  at  me  laughter  still  playing  in 
the  muscles  of  her  face 

I  say  “tell  me  about  politics  Susan-do  you  ever  think  of  politics”  and  roll 
over  on  my  back  looking  at  the  glowing  disc  on  the  ceiling  as  it  skitters-“I 
knock-‘M’am  could  I  talk  with  you  a  few  minutes  about  the  war-the  house 
smells  of  a  child’s  long  sickness-everything  dark  and  the  woman  tucks  a 
few  stray  strands  of  hair  behind  her  ear  says  Come  in— a  boy  with  a  striped 
shirt  and  cowboy  boots  looking  at  TV  in  the  dim  and  fetid  room— nine  years 
old-a  commercial  for  Oxydol  and  the  trees  come  crashing  down  and  the 
fucking  sky  falls  because  her  friend  got  cleaner  sheets  and  softer  jockstraps 
Standing  there  she  says  earnestly  “we  have  them  once  a  week  in  Current 
Events” 


IV 

She  opens  my  eyes  and  I  see  her  standing  there  by  the  chair  her  eyes 
downcast  and  her  fingers  nimbly  unbuttoning  her  blouse.  She  lets  it  slide 
down  her  arms  behind  and  then  hangs  it  carefully  over  the  back  of  the  chair. 
She  reaches  backward  and  up  with  her  left  hand  and  undoes  the  catches  on 
her  bra.  She  places  the  bra  on  top  of  the  blouse,  her  upturned  breasts  half 
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hidden  in  yellow  hair.  She  continues  undressing  in  this  dispassionate  and 
methodical  way.  folding  each  article  of  clothing  and  adding  it  to  the  pile  on 
top  of  the  chair.  I  get  up,  wait  for  her  to  finish.  Then,  arms  held  stiffly  by  her 
sides,  she  looks  at  me-a  small  girl,  rather  thin,  her  lower  ribs  marking  the  skin 
above  her  stomach.  What  suddenly  strikes  me  is  that  her  tan  is  perfectly 
uniform  all  over  her  body,  without  the  white  areas  left  on  most  girls  by 
swimsuits. 

I  ask,  “Will  you  go  to  the  sea?  Have  you  ever  been  there  when  the  black 
sand  sparkles  beneath  your  feet  at  night?  You  dive  in  and  when  you  get  up 
the  water  running  off  leaves  a  thousand  stars  glittering  on  your  body.  You 
become  part  of  the  sky.” 

She  doesn’t  answer.  I  kneel,  begin  to  kiss  her  thighs.  1  press  my  face 
against  her  small  warm  belly.  1  ask  again,  “Will  you  go?” 

She  smiles,  as  if  at  some  foolish  query  of  a  child,  says,  “No.” 

“Why?” 

“There’ll  be  others  who  come  needing  me.” 

“But  I  need  you.” 

“You  can  always  come  back.” 

“I’ve  forgotten  your  name.” 

“Cicely.” 

She  tilts  my  face  upward  in  her  small  hands.  I  stand  up.  She  leads  me  into 
her  bedroom,  the  one  right  beside  her  little  brother’s.  Quietly  she  closes  the 
door.  She  walks  over  and  turns  on  a  lamp  on  a  table  beside  her  bed.  The  walls 
of  her  room  are  painted  pale  green  like  the  rest  of  the  apartment,  but  her 
curtains  are  covered  with  hundreds  of  tiny  pink  flowers  and  have  lace  frills  at 
the  bottom.  1  notice  that  her  bedspread  matches  the  curtains,  and  for  some 
reason  this  fact  seems  almost  overwhelmingly  poignant.  A  chill  spreads 
through  my  intestines.  She  sits  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  waits  for  me 
to  take  my  clothes  off.  I  ask,  “Are  you  sure  your  mother  .  .  .” 

“She  won’t  hear.  She  won’t  mind  if  she  does.  Jesus  is  in  bed  with  her,” 
she  says  simply,  matter  of  factly,  stilling  my  impulse  to  smile. 

Her  room  too  is  hung  with  half  a  dozen  icons  including  a  sampler  above 
her  bed  with  the  words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  stitched  on  it. 

Naked,  I  sit  down  beside  her,  touch  my  finger  to  a  small  mole  on  the  side 
of  her  left  breast.  Then  I  begin  to  trace  the  pattern  of  veins  on  her  breast.  It’s 
a  beautiful  pattern-no  pattern  at  all,  though. 

She  says,  “That  tickles.” 

“I’m  sorry.” 

“I’m  going  to  get  you  back,”  she  says,  her  hand  darting  for  my  armpit,  but  I 
fall  out  of  the  way  in  time. 

“Cicely,  I  want  to  tell  you  .  .  .” 

“No  talking  allowed-just  tickling!”  she  says,  springing  over  on  top  of  me. 


Mike  Brondoli 
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V 


Today  is  not  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  than  yesterday.  In  terms  of  weather, 
that  is.  In  terms  of  mood  and  spiritual  outlook,  of  course,  things  have 
brightened  by  about  ten  thousand  times-thanks  to  you,  love.  I’m  thumbing 
along  a  narrow  Godforsaken  road  leading  through  forests  toward  the  sea.  My 
first  and  only  ride  of  the  day  was  with  a  Puerto  Rican  truck  driver  who  was 
able  to  speak  almost  no  English.  Our  communication  was  in  grunts  and 
laughter  and  smiling.  We  hadn’t  gone  far  when  I  suddenly  realized  that  I’d 
forgotten  my  guitar— left  it  at  Cicely’s.  I  asked  the  driver  to  pull  over  at  the 
next  phone  booth  we  came  to.  Since  I  didn’t  know  Cicely’s  last  name,  I  had 
to  ask  the  operator  if  she  knew  who  lived  above  the  beauty  parlor.  She  did, 
and  connected  me.  I  heard  the  phone  being  picked  up  and  then  a  woman’s 
voice,  monotonous  yet  warm.  She  sounded  as  if  she  wasn’t  used  to  talking  on 
the  phone. 

“How  are  you?”  I  said.  “You  must  be  Cicely’s  mother.  I  don’t  know 
whether  she  told  you  about  me  staying  there  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  yes,  she  told  me  all  about  you-and  I’m  so  happy  to  get  a  chance  to 
talk  to  you.  We’re  all  so  grateful— so  grateful-I  just  can’t  put  it  in  words.” 
“Grateful  to  me?” 

“And  to  God,  of  course.” 

“I  don’t  .  .  .” 

“We  have  such  a  small  number  of  people  in  our  church,  and  we’re  losing 
more  all  the  time,  the  young  people  leaving  and  all.  It’s  enough  of  a  struggle 
just  paying  Father  Lachman  enough  to  eat  on.  And  there  was  just  no  way  in 
the  world  we  could  have  bought  a  musical  instrument— and  it’s  just  not  the 
same  without  an  instrument  the  way  we’ve  been  since  we  started.  So  we  all 
went  to  praying  every  Sunday  and  each  of  us  every  night  at  home  that  God 
would  somehow  send  us  a  musical  instrument.  And  now  it’s  come-and  we’re 
all  so  excited  and  happy  we  just  don’t  know  what  to  do.  You’re  truly  a 
servant  of  God.” 

“That  may  be  putting  it  a  little  too  strongly  ...”  I  thought  the  whole 
thing  was  ridiculous  and  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  right  into  the 
phone. 

“Father  Lachman  is  quite  a  good  guitar  player  you  know.” 

I  had  to  hang  up.  I  couldn’t  stand  it  anymore.  It  was  absurd.  Completely 
absurd.  What  was  even  more  absurd,  I  was  really  happy  about  the  whole 
thing.  I  don’t  know  why.  I 

I  had  to  hang  up.  I  couldn’t  stand  it  anymore.  It  was  absurd.  Completely 
absurd.  What  was  even  more  absurd.  I  was  really  happy  about  the  whole 
thing.  I  don’t  know  why.  I  Plate  fucking  Christianity.  But  every  time  I  think 
of  what  became  of  the  guitar,  I  makes  me  laugh  out  loud.  But  every  time  1 
think  of  what  became  of  the  guitar,  I  makes  me  laugh  out  loud.  Even  now 
standing  in  the  cold  with  the  sky  shooting  down  its  liquid  buckshot. 


Something  equally  strange  happened  to  me  just  after  I  hung  up  the  phone. 
As  I  put  my  hand  into  the  pocket  of  my  jacket,  I  felt  a  crumpled  up  piece  of 
paper.  I  took  it  out,  unfolded  it  and  read  the  following  words  written  in  a 
small  and  almost  flawlessly  formed  handwriting: 

Examine  objects  by  the  sea; 

Let  the  rolling  rainclouds  be; 

In  the  thunder  think  of  me! 

There  was  no  name,  but  none  was  needed-and  suddenly  my  head  just  spun 
off  way  above  the  trees  and  I  was  looking  around  at  all  the  raindrops  and  all 
of  them  had  faces  and  some  were  smiling  and  other  winking  and  others  crying 
and  many  of  them  I  recognized  from  my  past  and  other  peoples’  pasts  and  all 
our  futures  and  I  was  really  feeling  great  floating  like  that  grinning  around  at 
everything  the  trees  and  foxes  and  little  streams  and  flowers  and 
microscopically  if  I  want  even  from  that  height  seeing  the  cells  and 
chloroplasts  jiggling  each  other  and  electrons  zipping  around  and  the  long 
long  road  and  I’ve  forgotten  what  everything  is— find  a  clump  of  weeds  and 
it’s  us,  you  and  i 
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Five  Versions 


Black  Water 

Black  water  runs 
Down  in  that  ditch. 

My  love  for  you 
Has  locked  my  tongue. 

But  you  talk  love, 

Talk  loyalty. 

A  lie  grates  under 
Every  word. 

So  if  I  speak 
My  love  ten  times 
And  you  still  lie, 

I’ll  go  for  good. 

I  thank  you  for 
The  time  we  had 
And  wish  you  luck 
In  days  ahead. 

--after  a  German  folksong 


Winter 


The  images  of  fall  are  sought  in  vain— 

Have  fallen,  rot,  are  locked  in  winter  cold. 

The  field  is  blank,  the  tree  that  once  stood  bold 
Is  cowed  by  wind  but  soothed  at  night  by  rain. 

As  I  am  soothed  who  rest  now  at  the  close, 
Hearing  the  year’s  last  question  to  the  sky, 
Waiting  the  answer  to  that  rising  Why? 

Trusting  an  answer  when  spring’s  coming  shows. 

—after  Holderlin 
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Midnight 

At  midnight,  half-unwilling,  I  would  walk— 

A  boy,  lonely  boy-past  that  churchyard, 

Past  father’s  house,  the  pastor’s;  star  on  star, 
Each  separate,  burned  beautiful  and  clear 
At  midnight. 

Then  when  faster  toward  my  distant  life 
I  rushed  to  take  my  darling  where  she  lay, 

Stars  and  aurora  struggled  overhead- 
I  going,  coming,  breathing  happiness 
At  midnight. 

Until  at  last  the  full  moon’s  radiance 
Cleanly,  plainly  pressed  into  my  dark; 

And  my  mind-willing,  choosing-rushed  to  twine 
With  past  and  future  waiting  where  they  lay 
At  midnight. 

-after  Goethe 
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Half  of  Life 


With  yellow  pears 
And  full  of  wild  roses 
The  land  hangs  to  the  lake— 
Gorgeous  swans— 

And  drunk  on  kisses 
You  dip  your  heads 
In  holy  sobering  water. 

But  where  shall  I  take,  when 
It’s  winter,  the  flowers  and  where 
The  sunshine 
And  shadows  of  earth? 

The  walls  stand 
Speechless  and  cold,  in  wind 
Cocks  clatter. 

-after  Holderlin 


Initiation 


Whoever  you  are,  walk  from  your  room. 

Which  you  now  know,  into  the  evening. 

Your  house  is  the  last  before  space. 

Whoever  you  are. 

Raise  your  tired  eyes  from  the  worn  threshold 
And  slowly  set  a  single  black  tree 
Against  the  sky— slender,  alone. 

You  have  made  the  world. 

Huge,  it  will  ripen  in  silence  like  a  word. 

Then  when  your  will  has  understood  its  essence, 
Shut  your  eyes.  Gratefully  abandon  it. 

-after  Rilke 
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Herman  Salinger 


Four  Translations 


Daybreak 

Suspicion 

Suspicion,  this  volatile 
trace  in  the  lymph, 
as  light  in  the  bloodstream 
as  a  naive  nymph, 

boldly  escaped 
where  tree-arms  enlace! 
Suspicion  when  shadows 
lie  and  embrace. 

The  grace  of  the  wind 
along  leafy  hips: 
vain  reconcilement 
of  the  breeze’s  sweet  lips! 

One  sudden  guess: 
the  senses  subside, 
innocence  imaged 

Morning  mows  the  moon. 

Light  touching 

the  lids  with  blue  scarf 

(with  the  dream  locked  inside) 

rises:  a  snake 

from  green  dust.  Up  above 
in  the  sky  bleeds  to  death: 

Under  open  shirts 
never  so  much  sky! 

Sky  like  the  rib-cage 
of  a  man. 

trust,  the  dove. 

-Karl  Krolow 

Bird-calls 

in  every  Adam’s  apple. 

Time  for  the  dead- 
near  the  window- 
to  forget  death. 

-Karl  Krolow 
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Blood  Of  The  Night 


Black  blood 
out  of  a  bottle 

knocked  over  by  the  shadows:- 
blood  of  the  night! 

Thieves’  lights  hop 
over  the  street. 

From  artificial  flowers 
dust  falls 

into  the  overlarge  eyes  of  the  silence. 

In  flight  from  death 
nobody  turns  to  look. 

The  last  steps 

choke  in  the  loosened  hair 

of  the  wind. 

—Karl  Krolow  Sunday  Weather 

I  steal  Sunday  weather 

with  a  tra-la-la,  on  Tuesday; 

it  is  so  sad:  one  weekday 

is  like  another, 

hard  to  describe;  I  saddle 

the  best  woman,  ride 

with  her  through  the  sun, 

the  song  on  my  lips 

won’t  stop  so  soon, 

happiness  anyhow 

can’t  be  caught  in  one  sentence. 

Cautiously  I  feel 

the  body’s  limits,  how  it 

unlearns  its  abilities 

and  is  simply  there. 

-Karl  Krolow 
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“Went  for  a  Walk...” 


Gordon  could  not  sleep.  He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  lain  twisting 
and  sweating  on  the  snaring,  octopus  sheets.  Minutes  or  hours, 
distance  and  time  had  trickled  away  into  a  thick  warm  cloud  of  darkness  and 
stagnant  air.  He  lay  on  his  back  and  stared  up  into  dark  where  the  ceiling 
ought  to  be.  He  heard  his  own  breathing,  heard  bare  twigs  of  some  blown 
shrub  scraping,  tapping  a  windowpane. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  they  blinked  open  again.  He  was  lying  against 
Jane’s  back.  She  lay  on  her  side  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  curled  into  a  ball 
facing  away  from  him  with  the  blanket  pulled  to  her  neck  and  her  hair  limply 
rippling  along  the  pillowcase  like  a  cloth  tossed  away.  Her  skin  was  hot;  it 
burned  where  he  touched  her  and  he  shifted  to  his  left,  farther  into  his  own 
half  of  the  bed.  He  listened  for  her  breathing;  he  heard  nothing  for  a  moment 
and,  watching  her  stillness,  wondered  whether  she  was  actually  alive.  Then  he 
heard  a  tiny  rustle  of  air  on  cloth  and  saw  the  sighing  rise  of  the  blanket  as  she 
inhaled.  He  looked  back  at  the  invisible  ceiling  and  fumbled  on  the  night 
table  among  keys  and  coins.  He  found  the  cigarette  pack  and  lit  one  and  lay 
on  his  back  smoking,  watching  the  orange  tip’s  evil  eye  glow,  angrily  hanging 
in  the  air. 

The  smoke  was  harsh  on  his  raw  and  cottony  mouth.  He  lay  and  watched 
the  cigarette  burn,  once  or  twice  crackling,  until  the  ash  grew  heavy  and  fell 
onto  the  sheet  over  him.  He  took  another  drag  and  blew  the  smoke  out  of  his 
mouth  immediately,  without  inhaling.  The  smoke  hung  in  the  air,  twisting 
snakelike,  very  slowly  rising  out  of  sight.  His  mouth  and  nostrils  held  the 
smothering  aroma.  The  cigarette  burned  down  to  his  fingers  and  he  pressed  it 
viciously  into  the  ashtray  on  the  night  table.  He  kicked  his  feet  out  from 
under  the  sheet  and  listened  to  the  branch  scraping  on  the  glass.  For  a 
moment  he  was  cooler,  lying  naked  against  the  air;  then  his  skin  adjusted  and 
he  was  hot  again.  Jane  moved  slightly,  pulling  more  of  the  blanket  over  her. 

Gordon  rolled  onto  his  side  so  that  he  lay  looking  toward  her.  Jane  was  a 
darker  shade  of  grey  in  the  general  pit  of  the  bedroom.  The  curtained  and 
blinded  window  was  lighter,  vague  strips  of  pale  shadow  from  the  tree-filtered 
glow  of  a  distant  streetlight.  The  twig  tap-scrape-tapped  the  windowpane, 
crackled  in  the  wind  and  went  suddenly  silent.  Gordon  reached  up  under  the 
blanket  and  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pulled  himself  across  the  bed. 
The  sheets  made  a  limp  rustling  and  a  spring  squeaked.  He  drew  the  sheet  and 
blanket  over  him  and  moved  up  to  her,  his  chest  against  her  spine  and  his  face 
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lying  on  her  thrown  hair.  Her  skin  was  still  hot;  her  back  burned  on  him  and 
her  hair  tickled.  He  slid  his  hand  down,  over  between  her  breasts.  She  made  a 
tiny  noise  and  drew  closer  into  her  ball.  Gordon  pulled  back  his  hand  from  its 
awkward  rest  and  stroked  down  her  stomach  and  pushed  his  fingers  between 
her  legs.  The  covers  clung  to  him  and  weighed  heavily;  the  blanket  itched 
through  the  damp  sheet.  He  felt  sweat  oozing  on  his  chest  and  legs  and  moved 
away,  tossing  the  covers  up  and  kicking  his  legs  free.  They  landed  hard  on  the 
mattress,  bouncing  and  creaking  the  springs.  He  wiped  his  clammy  palms  on 
the  sheet. 

He  rolled  his  legs  over  the  side  and  stood  up,  touching  the  night  table  for  a 
moment  before  he  was  steady.  He  blinked  in  the  smoky  dark  and  fanned  the 
air  in  front  of  his  face.  With  his  left  arm  extended  he  groped  along  the  side  of 
the  bed  and  came  to  the  foot,  then  stepped  out  into  nothingness  until  he 
came  up  against  the  chair  where  they  had  thrown  their  clothing.  He  caught 
himself  from  falling  when  his  knee  hit,  and  began  sorting  through  the 
anonymous  pile.  He  dressed  quickly,  fumbling  in  the  dark,  and  felt  better 
when  he  was  clothed.  The  clammy  sensation  left  his  skin  when  he  was 
shielded  from  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.  He  balanced  on  one  foot  to  lace 
his  shoes,  then  tiptoed  to  the  closet  and  took  his  overcoat  from  where  it  hung 
on  the  door.  Jane  had  not  moved.  She  continued  to  breathe  slowly  and  he  did 
not  think  she  would  wake  up.  He  opened  the  bedroom  door  softly  and 
stepped  into  the  darker  hallway  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 


He  put  his  hand  out  against  the  wall  and  felt  his  way  slowly,  his  feet 
moving  quietly  on  the  carpet.  He  nearly  fell  when  his  hand  dropped 
into  the  recess  at  the  doorway  to  the  spare  bedroom.  He  stumbled  for  a 
second,  grabbed  at  the  doorframe  and  held  himself  upright  for  long  enough  to 
even  his  breathing.  Once  past  the  kitchen  it  was  lighter;  light  sifted  in  from 
the  big  window  in  the  living  room  and  dots  of  dust  hung  in  the  grey  strips 
that  shafted  diago.nally  to  the  floor  from  the  blinds.  Here  the  air  was  cooler. 
The  living  room  opened  in  front  of  him,  a  colorless  void  edged  with  dark 
shapes  of  furniture  and  black  forbidding  pits  in  the  corners.  Surer,  he  walked 
quickly  through  the  room  to  the  front  door  and  went  outside. 

He  stood  on  the  porch  and  felt  in  his  pants  pocket  to  make  certain  that  he 
had  brought  his  door  key.  Assured,  he  pulled  the  front  door  shut  and  heard 
the  sharp,  solid  click  when  the  bolt  slid  into  its  socket.  The  cold  here 
freshened  and  exhilarated  him.  It  stung  on  his  nose  and  ears  and  hands  and  he 
pulled  on  his  coat  and  gathered  it  around  him  with  his  hands  shoved  far  into 
the  side  pockets.  His  shoes  were  noisy  on  the  boards  as  he  walked  to  the  steps 
and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  porch.  He  took  deep  breaths,  letting  the  clear 
outside  air  wash  out  the  lingering  smoke  taste. 

Gordon  realized  that  he  had  left  his  watch  and  was  suddenly  curious 
about  the  time.  His  bare  wrist  itched  self-consciously  and  he  rubbed  it,  then 
clenched  his  hands  together  against  the  cold.  Light  dissipated  from  a  lamp 
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pole,  through  the  bare  lacing  limbs  that  hung  over  the  patchy  yard  and  arched 
over  the  street.  There  was  one  lighted  window  far  up  the  street  and  a  couple 
of  dim  bulbs  hanging  sharp  and  white  over  empty  porches.  The  other 
apartment  of  the  duplex  was  all  dark.  Automobile  glass  and  chrome 
glimmered  on  parked  cars  along  the  curb  and  in  driveways.  The  street  was  a 
pale  reflecting  pool  among  the  black,  tree-thick  yards.  Looking  across,  he 
could  see  nothing  beyond  the  far  curbing  where  an  old  Buick  reposed  half 
submerged  in  shadow.  The  lawn  and  house  there  were  only  unmarked 
sections  of  the  overall  darkness  that  extended  forever  beyond  the  Buick, 
lapped  at  the  edge  of  the  light,  and  seemed  to  be  tugging  at  him  to  come  and 
be  swallowed  into  its  vacuum. 

He  sat  on  the  top  step  and  hugged  his  knees  against  his  chest,  huddling 
inside  his  coat.  The  steps  were  brick,  and  they  were  cold.  Moss  grew  damp  and 
clinging  on  the  sides,  up  from  the  leaf  and  pine  straw  bed  of  azalea  bushes  in 
front  of  the  porch.  He  exhaled  through  his  mouth  and  made  a  great  cloud  of 
white  vapor.  The  azaleas  were  still  a  good  two  months  away.  He  brushed  his 
right  hand  over  the  moss;  it  was  fuzzy  and  several  chunks  came  loose  under 
his  fingers  and  pattered  on  the  leaves.  The  bricks  smelled  of  their  age,  wet  and 
mouldering.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  living  room  window.  Except 
where  it  reflected,  the  glass  was  big  and  dull  and  blank,  indefinite  and  grey.  It 
bothered  him.  It  watched  him  without  expression  and  when  he  turned  his 
face  back  to  the  street,  the  skin  along  his  backbone  tingled  as  though 
anticipating  some  touch.  He  shrugged  forcefully  and  the  sensation  went  away 
for  a  second,  then  settled  on  him  again  like  a  tenacious  insect.  He  rolled  his 
shoulders  and  rubbed  the  back  of  his  neck.  The  window  stared  into  him  from 
behind,  and  to  the  front  the  vacuum  emptiness  was  trying  to  suck  him  in. 

He  stood  up  and  brushed  away  imaginary  dirt  from  his  coat  where  he  had 
been  sitting  on  it.  He  put  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets  and  hugged  himself. 
The  cold  was  a  razor;  sharpness  was  the  night’s  theme:  the  stinging  air, 
tingling  on  his  skin  and  slicing  in  his  nostrils  and  throat,  the  geometric  design 
of  silhouetted  tree  limbs  against  the  lighter  sky,  a  few  stars  that  he  could  pick 
out  through  the  branches.  The  clearness  of  the  air  surprised  him;  the  rain 
earlier  seemed  to  have  washed  the  sky  clean.  Everything  spread  wide  and 
open  before  him.  He  went  down  the  steps  to  the  sidewalk  across  the  unkept 
yard. 

Iooking  to  his  right,  the  sidewalk  and  street  stretched  along  an  easy  slope, 
rising  through  gaps  of  shadow  and  puddles  of  light  on  an  easy  grade  to 
the  summit  of  a  low  hill  several  hundred  feet  away.  There  the  street  abruptly 
dropped  off  at  the  end  of  the  world.  There  was  only  deeper  darkness  beyond, 
no  more  light,  no  sound  except  very  low  and  very  distant  hintings  of 
occasional  traffic  on  some  unseeable  highway.  Those  faded  below  the  more 
immediate  noises:  Gordon’s  breathing,  dry  brown  leaves  scuttling  up  the  hill 
before  a  momentary  gust,  limbs  that  creaked  and  twigs  tip-tapping  on  wood 
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or  brick  or  glass,  his  shoes  scratching  on  the  sidewalk.  He  walked  slowly  down 
the  slope,  barely  raising  his  feet  to  move  them,  past  the  scrawny  hedge  at  the 
ends  of  the  yard  into  a  space  where  there  was  only  the  colorless  concrete  and 
glistening  blacktop  between  voids  looming  dangerously  close  and  open.  The 
house  next  to  the  duplex  was  set  far  back  in  its  yard,  invisible  behind  trees 
and  shadows.  He  walked  with  his  head  bowed  into  the  breeze  that  made  tears 
in  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  down  the  sidewalk  toward  the  intersection  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  another  streetlight  stood  in  its  own  thin  glow  and  a 
traffic  blinker  flashed  cautionary  yellow.  The  lights  were  unpleasant  haze  in 
the  clear  night. 

Beyond  the  intersection  the  street  rose  again,  vanishing  into  the  thick 
tunnel  of  tree  branches  marked  sporadically  by  other  streetlights,  cold  and 
faraway  points  insignificant  in  the  long  stretch  of  dark.  The  drop-off  point 
that  way  was  masked,  but  the  sky  over  the  invisible  end  of  the  street  glowed 
with  the  downtown  lights,  a  disturbing  brightness  which  consumed  all  of  the 
stars  and  absorbed  the  residential  sharpness  into  a  montonous  yellow-white 
fog.  Gordon  knew  that  if  he  went  farther  toward  the  city  the  white  in  the  sky 
would  blend  into  a  blurred  and  hot  red  from  the  glowing  industrial 
smokestacks  on  the  other  side. 

He  came  to  the  intersection  and  stopped  and  leaned  against  the  street 
marker.  The  shifting  light  bothered  him  at  first, 
white-yellow-white-yellow-white,  then  that  too  fell  into  place  and  he  did  not 
notice  it  anymore.  It  was  very  quiet.  Could  the  town  have  been  evacuated?  he 
wondered.  He  was  alone  with  the  blinker  and  streetlight.  There  was  no  sign  in 
the  houses  up  the  street  ahead  of  him;  nothing  along  the  cross  street  except 
another  blinker  light  several  blocks  away.  No  cars  moved  in  the  streets;  they 
all  lay  neatly  parked  at  the  curb  or  in  driveways,  sleeping  metal  and  glass 
reflecting  under  streetlamps.  The  glow  hung  steady  in  the  sky  and  all  the  trees 
were  solidly  rooted  to  the  farthest  tips  of  their  branches.  He  realized  his 
loneness  and  the  sense  of  it  pressed  on  him,  tickling  and  teasing  like  the 
empty  window.  Uneasy,  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  back  the  way  he  had 
come. 

A  flicker  of  blue  alerted  him.  It  came  through  the  twining  limbs  from  the 
hilltop  end  of  the  world  behind  him.  It  came  down  the  slope,  flashing  regular 
shots  of  harsh  blue  light  into  the  shadows  and  freezing  the  bare,  colorless 
forms  and  shapes  it  exposed.  Gordon  heard  the  sound  of  the  engine.  The 
rotating  police  light  swept  the  yards  and  street  clean.  The  darkness  leapt  away 
at  its  touch,  diving  back  into  its  strongholds  behind  shrubs  and  under  houses, 
tentatively  returning  when  the  car  had  passed,  trickling  back  to  fill  the  world 
again.  The  police  car  came  on. 

For  the  first  instant  Gordon,  too,  was  frozen.  Though  he  was  a  long  way 
from  the  flashing  blue,  the  sight  of  it  chilled  him  deeper  than  the  cold  air.  He 
was  paralyzed,  rooted  by  the  street  marker  as  the  invading,  moving  presence 
swept  down  the  street  toward  the  intersection.  He  stared  at  it,  caught  in  the 
act,  guilty  and  unable  to  run.  The  teasing  on  his  spine  swelled  into  rigidity  in 
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his  arms  and  neck  and  head.  His  breath  was  caught,  frozen  with  his  body. 

His  legs  pulled  him  away,  wrenched  him  from  the  street  marker.  He  ran 
involuntarily,  not  realizing  what  moved  him,  feeling  dragged  by  a  great 
invisible  hook  that  yanked  him  back  from  the  intersection,  along  the  sidewalk 
of  the  cross  street.  His  brain  tried  to  regain  control,  discovered  that  he  was 
running,  and  the  command  to  run,  to  hide,  to  get  away  formed  in  his 
consciousness  as  he  moved.  He  did  not  break  stride,  but  dived,  falling  face 
down  behind  a  leafless  hedge  in  the  shadow  of  an  oak  tree.  He  rolled  on  cold, 
damp  earth  and  grass,  farther  into  the  safe  shadow,  coming  up  against  a 
protruding  root  that  jabbed  into  his  chest.  He  hugged  himself  to  the  ground 
and  lay  on  his  stomach,  lifting  his  head  from  his  arms  only  enough  to  watch 
as  the  car  flashed  through  the  intersection,  ignoring  the  feeble  blinker, 
swinging  its  clean,  omnipotent  blue  light  and  oblivious  to  the  powerless 
shadows  that  it  cast  away  from  its  path  and  scattered  into  hiding.  The  car 
went  fast  up  the  next  hill,  never  slacking  its  speed,  the  indomitable  blue 
heralding  and  reminding  through  the  trees  while  the  darkness  crept  back, 
wary,  until  the  car  and  its  beacon  passed  over  the  far  hilltop  and  went  on  into 
the  realm  of  the  white  glow,  on  toward  the  unglimpsed  redness  on  the  other 
side  of  town. 

Gordon  rose  to  his  knees  and  brushed  dirt  away  with  his  hands,  feeling 
very  relieved.  He  stood  and  continued  brushing  himself  and  for  a 
second  felt  foolish.  Then  he  grinned,  and  the  aching  and  small  cuts  which  he 
suddenly  was  aware  of  became  trophies  of  a  game  and  he  nodded  to  himself 
and  smiled  at  the  restored  blinker  light.  He  measured  the  distance  to  the 
street  marker  with  his  eyes  and  nodded  to  himself  again,  pleased.  He  stepped 
out  onto  the  sidewalk  and  habitually  reached  into  his  shirt  pocket. 

He  had  left  his  cigarettes  in  the  bedroom.  He  drew  his  hand  back  and 
rubbed  his  sore  ribs.  He  wished  that  he  had  brought  the  cigarettes.  He  looked 
to  his  left  down  the  empty  street.  The  streetlights  hung  fixed  and  glowing  and 
isolated,  each  very  alone  with  its  puddle  of  pallid  white  standing  out  of  the 
black.  The  open  street  and  the  lights  stretched  on  for  a  long  way.  Gordon 
shrugged  to  balance  his  overcoat  more  comfortably  and  walked  back  to  the 
intersection.  He  licked  his  lips  and  the  inside  of  his  mouth.  The  darkness 
beyond  the  white  puddles  hung  meek  and  subdued.  The  streetlamps  up  the 
hill  twinkled  through  the  trees.  He  combed  his  hair  with  his  fingers,  pushing  it 
back  from  his  forehead,  and  walked  quickly  back  to  his  house.  The  front 
window  seemed  to  look  away  from  him. 

He  let  himself  in  through  the  front  door  and  eased  it  shut  again.  He 
slipped  his  shoes  off  standing  in  the  living  room  and  paused  again  to  take  off 
his  overcoat  and  turn  the  thermostat  down.  He  went  quickly  through  the  hall 
into  the  bedroom  and  left  the  door  open.  He  noticed  the  twig  still  scratching 
at  the  windowpane  while  he  undressed  and  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  bed  to 
smoke  a  cigarette.  After  three  puffs  he  crushed  it  into  the  ashtray  and  slid 
under  the  covers  and  settled  snugly  against  Jane’s  back  and  fell  asleep. 
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The  alarm  woke  him  at  seven.  He  blinked  at  the  sunlight  spilling  in 
through  the  opened  blinds,  his  eyes  itching.  He  rubbed  sleep  out  of 
them  and  sat  up. 

Jane  was  already  up  and  about,  dressed  in  her  skirt  and  brassiere,  her  hair 
tumbling  brightly  to  her  shoulder  blades.  She  came  in  from  the  hall  and  set  a 
steaming  cup  on  the  night  table  and  leaned  over  to  kiss  him. 

“I  went  exploring  in  your  kitchen,”  she  said,  pointing  to. the  coffee.  She 
sat  on  the  bed  and  ran  her  hand  through  his  hair. 

“I’m  glad  you  did,”  Gordon  said.  He  sipped  the  coffee  and  took  a 
cigarette.  “You  ready  slept  like  a  rock  last  night.  Tired?” 

She  shook  her  head  and  her  hair  bounced.  “Not  now.  I  guess  you  wore  me 
out  last  night.”  She  smiled  at  him  and  rubbed  his  shoulder.  “Didn’t  you  get 
to  sleep?” 

“Not  for  a  long  time.  I  went  for  a  walk  sometime  in  the  wee  hours.  I  fell 
off  right  away  after  that.” 

She  looked  at  him  and  grunted.  “I  never  noticed  it.  I  must  have  been  out 
like  a  rock.  I  never  knew  that  you  were  gone.” 

Gordon  threw  the  sheet  and  blanket  back  and  got  out  of  bed.  He  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  morning  and  stretched  and  he  felt  good. 
He  finished  the  coffee  and  took  the  cup  back  to  the  kitchen. 

“Can  you  take  me  by  my  place  before  you  go  to  work?”  Jane  called.  She 
came  to  the  bedroom  door  and  stood  leaning  on  the  frame.  “I’ll  have  to  clean 
up  and  change  clothes  before  I  go  to  the  office.” 

“Sure,”  Gordon  said.  “I’ve  got  plenty  of  time.”  They  traded  smiles  and 
she  finished  putting  on  her  clothes  while  he  showered  and  then  sat  on  the  bed 
and  watched  him  getting  dressed.  He  nodded  to  her  and  picked  up  his 
briefcase  and  they  went  out  together.  They  paused  for  a  second  on  the  porch 
after  he  had  closed  the  front  door  behind  them  and  heard  it  softly  lock.  The 
sky  was  deep  bright  blue  over  the  bare  grey  trees. 

He  drove  her  into  town  to  her  apartment  building.  “You  don’t  need  to  get 
out,”  she  said.  She  opened  her  door  and  slid  out  onto  the  sidewalk.  She 
looked  back  inside.  “Get  yourself  some  breakfast.” 

He  nodded.  He  looked  at  her  standing  outside  and  bit  his  lip.  She  made  a 
quick  wave  and  turned  to  go. 

“Hey!  ”  he  called. 

She  looked  over  her  shoulder  toward  him,  then  came  back  to  the  car. 

“See  you  this  evening?” 

She  smiled.  “Meet  me  when  I  get  off.  Thanks  for  the  ride.”  She  closed  the 
car  door  and  crossed  the  sidewalk,  sparkling  with  the  fresh  day.  He  sighed  and 
smiled  to  himself.  His  eyes  followed  her  as  far  as  they  could  see  into  the 
darkness  of  the  stairwell. 
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Four  Poems 


The  Down  City  Blues 


We  got  the  down  city  blues 
We  got  the  down  city  blues 
Us  people  sitting  quiet 
listening  to  the  national  news. 

Take  this  lady  on  my  left, 
she’s  all  decked  out  in  leather. 

She  sees  the  world  with  sullen  eyes; 

She’s  her  own  bad  weather 

And  we’re  sitting  here  wanting 
Waiting  for  another  one  to  move. 

We’re  sitting  here  wanting, 

but  we’re  listening  to  the  national  news 

Got  this  room  here  in  this  city 
Got  these  people  in  this  room 
but  there  aint  no  vows;  no  loving; 
there’s  no  heaviness  to  lose 

So  we  sit  here  waiting, 

hoping  that  the  next  guy’s  gonna  choose, 

still  quiet  and  waiting 

in  the  world  of  the  national  news. 

See,  there’s  an  emptiness  a  coming 
So  I’m  trying  to  find  my  mind, 
but  it’s  lost  somewhere  in  nowhere 
like  a  man  in  a  food  stamp  line, 

Yeah,  we’re  still  all  sitting, 

scared  and  confused, 

but  somehow  it  doesn’t  matter 

here  in  down  city 

it’s  kinda  shitty, 

ain’t  it  a  pity 

but  it’s  still  the  city 

and  the  blues. 
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An  Incoherency 

Intrusion:  Downstairs  with  Jane  to  the  Stables 

Heroine,  you  are 

sanguine  with  a  bleeding  grief, 

you  call  yourself  ever  less. 

You  take  these  stairs  as  I  take  breath  at  sunrise: 
exhiliration. 

But  there  are  these  doubts  for  her; 
vague  uncertainties. 

Will  the  wooden  steps  hold? 

You  are  struck; 
the  artist  now, 

and  then  your  fear  of  failing  postpones; 
says,  “Perhaps  tomorrow,”  to  you. 

Will  you  write  tomorrow? 

Or  paint  or  weave  or  knit, 
or  ride? 

You  will  be  tomorrow; 
what  will  you  be  tomorrow? 

And  when  you  are  tomorrow,  will  I  feel  you  more? 
You  could  accept  then,  maybe  that’s  it. 

The  smell  of  these  horses  disturbs  her, 
she  will  not  react  with  her  body. 

Her  epitome  has  come  to  me  not  in  explicit  talks, 
but  smells  and  sighs. 

She  is  a  poet  in  living  form, 
say, 

uncirculated  currency. 

All  these  problems. 
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Ban  Harry  Come  Gaggle 


Ban  harry  come  gaggle, 

Dirkson  works  in  circles. 

Doest  thou  note  the  painted  gavel? 
Sofas  are  your  hurdles. 


To  the  Shores  of  Germantown  Academy 


Once  I  wandered, 
lonely  as  a  psychopath, 

through  the  halls  of  Germantown  Academy. 
Reading  fifteen  year  old  Life  Magazines  in  stu  l 
and  saying  what  was  not  expected, 
was  my  path. 

And  my  form; 

a  gliding  fighting  force 

which  fought  to  be  uncharted, 

unknown  within  devices  or  certain  clothes  ancal 

So  from  the  careful  prominatory 

of  three  years  and  three  thousand  miles, 

I  glimpse  that  I  was  never  there  as  I. 

And  that  the  halls  of  Germantown  Academy 
were  to  me  as  sand  at  low  tide. 
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Four  Poems 


Psychedelic  Jesus 


While  meddling  in  my  mind,  I  find 

a  nervous  tract 

of  endless  wires  of  thought. 

Each  one  leads  circuitously 
to  a  deeply  buried  certainty 
but  amassed  they  come  to  naught. 

I  look  upon  this  tangled  maze, 
this  woven  fibre  of  my  days, 
for  one  trace  on  another. 

Is  this  one  God, 
or  another  man 
or  simply  just  my  mother. 

From  within  this  bundle  of  intelligence 
I  must  provide  my  own  defense 
for  that  which  I  believe. 

1  must  check  and  counter -balance 
revelations  1  receive. 

To  find  my  way  I  need  a  trance 

that  will  let  me  at  my  mind’s  expanse  -- 

a  mindful  peace  that  pleases. 

My  thoughts  absolve 
most  amazingly  in 
my  mind-expanding  Jesus. 

Stony  Brook 
Spring,  1966 
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Marana  Tha 


Don’t  leave  me  here  alone  within  the  crowd: 

The  rising  murmur  tempts  me  and  it’s  loud; 

The  envy,  hatred,  instability,  1  fear. 

O  Lord,  reveal  to  me  the  chapel  of  the  hermit 
And  its  prayer 

(no  answer  came) 

What  silence  then, 

What  windless  calm 
Besets  me  when 
I  leave  the  roar? 

Was  Gilead  without  balm; 

Is  Manhattan  without  shore? 

To  what  remoted  spot 
Can  the  footsore  soldier  make  retreat 
To  quench  the  thirst,  his  lot 
From  having  wallowed  in  the  heat 

Of  fruitless  struggle,  until  the  heart  embroils  the  tongue 
And  he  cries  aloud  (on  the  strength  of  his  last  lung) 

O  Lord! 

Mercy 

What  have  I  done 

O  Lord,  what  whitened  beach 
(With  some  small  bit  of  shade) 

Can  I,  one  lonely  wounded  find, 

Where  water  lies  within  my  reach  - 
To  watch,  to  gain  some  parcelled  peace, 

To  leave  the  city  far  behind, 

While  with  your  morning  sun  you  bleach 
The  fish  stains  of  my  mind. 

(no  answer  still) 

Then  Lord,  I  know  what  I  have  done; 

Asked  for  water  when  you  would  not  drink; 

Bowed  to  Bacchus  for  his  visible  fun; 

But  for  lack  of  faith  I  did  not  sink. 

If  truly  you  were  son  of  God, 

Then  Lord,  the  Christ,  what  more  can  I,  attendant  lord, 
Bring  to  pass  on  this  domain  --  my  sod. 

If  I  have  fasted,  kept  my  faith,  and  given  to  your  poor, 
Of  what  beyond  an  opiate  state  can  I  be  sure? 

(came  this  the  answer) 

Look  humbly,  laird,  upon  your  brothers; 

Make  your  love  theirs; 

Let  your  life  be  your  religion, 

Your  thoughts  your  prayers. 

Durham 
March,  1968 


For  Ann  On  A  Snow  White  Morning 
From  My  Cell 


Mine  is  a  world  of  colors  sometimes, 

Tones  of  life  that  transcend  the  textures 
Too  fine  or  far  away  to  touch. 

Last  night  we  sat  in  candlelight, 

The  warmth  reflected  on  the  whiteness  of  your  skin, 

Our  conversation  dancing  in  the  hazel  sparkle  of  glass  and  beer. 
The  gentle  mood  of  grey  flowed  round  your  soft  black  hair 
In  layers  of  smoke  that  settled  on  your  shoulders. 

As  we  talked  I  watched  the  color  of  the  lips  I  wished  to  kiss, 
And  when  at  last  there  came  the  chance  to  touch 
We  said  good-bye  beneath  a  cold,  black  sky. 

Now,  numbed  by  little  sleep,  I  sit  in  harsh  surroundings, 

Walls  of  desert  tan  behind  cream-colored  bars, 

While  outside  a  soft  and  heavy  snow  is  falling. 

Quietly,  through  several  windows,  I  watch  the  morning 
Fall  like  smoke  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  earth, 

And  like  you,  its  colors  reach  me,  here, 

Where  its  touch  does  not. 


Orange  County  Jail 
March  1 ,  1  969 
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The  Flag  at  the  Fogarty  House 


At  night  sometimes  I  sit  to  watch  the  flag 
Wafting  from  the  balcony  in  the  blossom-scented  breeze, 
And  seeing  how  it  gently  swells,  deep-toned  against  the  ai 
August,  and  unmindful  of  any  man  or  creed; 

I  know  that  it  is  borne  to  a  greater  splendor  here- 
Beyond  all  tribute  of  the  patriot’s  rage— 

Save  for  the  wind,  it  has  no  need. 

But,  O,  what  does 
It  spell  these  days; 

What  political  fervor 
Or  modern  craze? 

A  righteous  pennant 
That  makes  men  brag: 

Love  it  or  leave  it 
The  American  Flag. 

Psychedelic  wonder 
Of  an  upbeat  rag, 

O,  come  on,  baby, 

Wrap  me  in  the  flag. 

When  all  our  banners  are  spread  against  the  night 
And  stream  among  the  currents  of  pure,  deep  air, 

It  will  make  no  difference  if  they’re  starred  or  striped 
And  no  proud  cheer  will  stir  them  there 

Like  the  branches 

As  they  receive  the  traveling  winds, 

The  blossoms  fall;  you  launch  against  the  night. 

Wave  on,  proud  banner,  fulfill  the  breeze. 

Key  West 
May,  1970 
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Buck  Morgan 


Two  Poems 


After  Great  White  Wonder 

This  was  too  much  of  nothing: 
Camus  blacked  out  before  he  hit. 


Billy’s  Work 


Billy  was  moving  into  the  basement  today 
I  saw  him  coming  up  in  the  middle  room 
When  I  walked  through  the  front  room 

Hey  where’s  the  bathroom?  he  asked. 

I  showed  him.  His  hands  were  dirty. 

When  I  saw  his  face  it  was  sooty. 

He  washed  his  hands.  He  grimaced: 

The  basement  is  dirty  as  shit 
The  basement  is  dirty  as  shit 
He  stamped  his  foot  twice. 

He  got  right  down  there  and  cleaned  it  out. 
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Marsha  Poirier 


Ten  Poems 


She  straddled  her  burro  like  the  donkey  she  was, 
The  fat  lady  at  Dinwoody  glacier. 

Her  husband  also  a  trifle  soft, 

I  don’t  quite  remember  their  handsome  friend. 
There  was  a  guide  with  tousling  hair. 

Nosed  and  eyed  by  Nefertiti’s  sculptor. 

Jake’s  whole  face  widened  until  she  spoke 
In  bass.  Later  we  tumbled  each  other 
With  laughter.  We  did  not  venture  Gannett— 

Our  mares  were  shanks  only,  our  glaciers 
And  our  peaks  each  other,  and  we  left 
The  valley  of  the  wind  soon  after. 

I  dare  not  see  that  face  again, 

That  happy-go-lucky  so  like  me, 

For  I  am  the  lady  on  the  burro  now, 

And  someone’s  middle-aged  lover,  no  doubt,  he. 


The  Lesson 


The  other  day  I  missed  a  spelling  word 
And  cried  a  bit  because  it  wasn’t  hard. 

I  wrote  it  p-e-i-c-e  instead- 
1  couldn’t  get  it  straight  up  in  my  head. 

I  wrote  it  out  upon  a  little  card 

My  throat  and  eyes  were  sore  from  crying  hard. 

But  grandma  says  I  didn’t  need  to  cry, 

It’s  easy  if  you  just  remember  pie— 

And  did  you  know  her  hair  is  turning  white? 
The  best  boys  seldom  learn  to  spell  just  right. 
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Yom  Kippur 


I  did  not  try  to  go  to  Shul  this  year— 

The  stores  downtown  are  open  late 
And  pears  and  grapes  are  running  high  this  week. 
My  mother  would  have  slapped  my  face  for  that 
And  kissed  me  lightly  on  the  other  cheek. 

I  always  try  to  pay  my  bills  and  yet 
There’s  always  something  else  that  I  must  get— 

My  brother’s  children  want  new  shoes,  and  though 
He  tells  them  that  the  old  must  do, 

They  beg  for  new  so  dancing  they  may  go. 


My  father,  bless  his  memory,  would  have  yelled 
Go  barefoot,  but  he  was  a  cruel  man, 

The  house  and  store  of  my  recall  were  dingy, 

But  too  much  paint  would  spoil  their  looks,  he  said- 
Not  cruel  exactly,  but  a  little  stingy. 

He  was  a  man  who  always  paid  his  debts. 

He’d  caught  some  fierce  malignancy 
And  searched  until  the  bitter  end  for  pill 
To  ease  his  pain  or  lengthen  out  his  days. 

It’s  years  now  that  his  stinging  tongue  is  still. 
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He  hated  cats,  and  used  to  throw  them  out. 

I  saw  him  even  kick  a  kitten  once 
When  it  came  wandering  into  his  store 
Not  more  than  nine  days  old,  it  skittered 
Broken,  crazily  across  the  floor. 

1  was  a  child  and  felt  the  pitying  tears 
Come  rolling  down  my  dirty  cheeks, 

Washing  my  pain  into  my  mouth  to  mingle 
With  my  gum-it  made  me  shudder— 

I  guess  that’s  partly  why  1  am  still  single. 

I’ll  go  some  day  but  not  that  way- 
1  will  not  measure  out  my  hours  myself- 
Exactly,  only  God  knows  how. 

No  one  owed  him  much  and  not 
A  nickel  or  a  grievance  owes  he  now. 

But  I  must  lend  you  keep,  my  brother’s  children, 
And  if  I  leave  you  only  debts,  accept 
And  pay  them  as  a  gift  divine— 

A  dollar  here,  a  moment’s  love- 

1’11  do  your  mitzvah,  and  you  do  mine. 
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If  I  were  fair,  and  thin,  and  free, 

And  younger  yet  a  year  than  thee, 

Gossips,  archangels,  wolves  would  not  prevent 
My  heart  from  using  all  my  witchery. 

But  I’m  not  free,  nor  fair,  nor  lithe  and  young- 
Men  fear  my  bitter,  sharp,  dissecting  tongue. 
Angels,  archgossips,  werewolves  then  content 
My  heart  to  find  its  company  among. 


When  I  play  the  world’s  prize  bitch 
And  nobody  loves  me 
And  I  don’t  care- 
But  I  do 

When  the  up  side  falls  butter  down 
And  it  hurts  all  over 
And  I  wish  it  would  stop- 
But  it  doesn’t 

Then  you  stand  on  your  head 
And  whistle  baby  mine 
And  I  maybe  smile- 


A  fable  in  the  runes 
Of  tossed-out  beer  cans. 

There  were  potsherds  by  all 
The  layered  walls  of  Jericho. 

Someone  finds  them  eventually-unless 
They  rust  to  powder  in  the  wind. 
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Didelphis  Dichter 

I  play  possum  with  my  spouse 
When  the  house  is  dark. 

One  leg  trapped  in  the  jaw  of  his  thigh. 
Upside-down,  he  snoring, 

My  high-flying  blood  rushed 
to  my  wide-open  eyes. 

Mornings  I  confess 

To  rest  consumed  and  poems 

Peeking  from  my  marsupial  pouch. 


I  knew  a  pear  tree  once 
When  it  was  my  age  now 
And  I  was  half  of  yours, 

Rolled  in  its  April  shed  petticoats 
And  from  its  creaking  branches 
Tossed  green  penny  cracker  bombs 
In  exploding  arcs. 

Beetles  and  father’s  blade 
Lowered  it  to  kindling 
Before  I  dared  to  jump 
From  the  fifth  high  branch. 

Dig  in  the  ashes,  you  will  find 
My  pearshaped  tears. 
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Sarah  after  Sodom 


Plodding  across  the  dusty  plain  they  fled 
With  meagre  tents,  our  nephew  and  his  flocks, 
The  fiery  sun  on  Abram’s  hoary  head, 

Watching  the  righteous  fire  beyond  the  rocks. 

One  husband  and  one  child  are  all  1  need— 

I  have  of  life  my  full  contented  share, 

Our  son  fulfillment  of  our  promised  seed, 

And  carry,  though  my  soul  and  skin  be  bare, 
Abode  enough  to  dwell  my  years  within. 

That  other  one  who  hearkened  not  to  life, 

Turned  her  head  back  upon  the  place  of  sin, 

Gave  up  her  lot  of  mother,  friend  and  wife, 

Let  go  the  pull  of  infant  hand. 

The  bearded  love,  the  shrill  of  laughter— 

1  will  forget— but  she  must  stand 
Staring,  all  memory,  ever  after, 

Cling  with  her  eyes  upon  the  tumbling  gates 
Of  her  old  home,  the  burning,  lost,  loved  past 
A  wretched  crumbling  pillar  dumb  she  waits 
’Mid  the  parched  rocks  and  blowing  salt  held  fast. 
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Rachel’s  Stepchild 


Bilhah  must  have  borne  a  daughter  once.. 

Why  not?  There  was  Dinah  among  all  those  sons. 

So  Joseph  had  two  mothers-the  distant,  lovely, 
Smiling  one,  and  one  to  jog  him  on  her  hip, 

Not  much  wider  than  his  fat  bottom. 

I  wonder  Rachel  left  him  so  much  with  her, 

Unless  she  knew  the  bare  endurance  of 
The  handmaid’s  least  small  girl  in  a  world 
Ruled  by  brothers  and  boy  cousins. 

If  Tikvah,  daughter  of  the  yoke, 

Had  budding  breasts  and  her  father’s  eyes, 

She  welcomed  respite  from  those  rough  young  cocks 
And  Yosi  K’tantan  toddling  after  her, 

Piping  precocious  whys,  could  melt  the  sternest 
Mock  parental  “no”  to  “I  will,  for  you.” 


Charles  Terrell 


Two  Things 


I  recently  witnessed  two  incidents  to  which  I  attach  great  significance.  As  I 
was  standing  in  the  Gothic  Bookshop  I  overheard  a  woman  say  to  a  clerk, 
“Do  you  have  a  book  on  the  meaning  of  life?  It’s  supposed  to  be  very  good.” 
At  that  point  she  stumbled  upon  the  book.  Thereupon  she  handed  it  to  the 
clerk  saying,  “Here  it  is,  it’s  a  wonderful  book.”  Deigning  to  speak  for  the 
first  time,  he  replied,  “A  dollar  sixty-five,  please.” 

I’ve  forgotten  the  other  one. 
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Bill  Blackwell 


Pilgrimage 


Watching  the  white  strips  in  the  center  of  the  road  flash  by  us  in  steady 
rhythm  and  listening  to  the  soft  hum  of  the  little  station  wagon’s  air 
conditioner,  I  had  nearly  fallen  asleep.  The  glass  of  the  window  was  warm 
against  the  side  of  my  face,  and  I  could  hear  the  steady  breathing  of  the  other 
four  people  in  the  car  and  an  occasional  rattle  from  the  luggage  packed  in  the 
small  space  behind  the  back  seat.  My  little  brother  Rob  was  already  asleep 
beside  me  in  the  middle  of  the  seat,  his  head  on  Granny’s  shoulder.  Across 
the  top  of  the  front  seat  I  could  see  only  the  back  of  my  father’s  neck  and 
occasionally  one  of  his  hands  as  he  turned  the  steering  wheel.  Glancing  to  his 
right  on  the  front  seat,  I  could  see  that  my  mother’s  eyes  were  closed,  but  I 
could  not  tell  if  she  was  asleep.  I  looked  out  the  window  again,  but  there  was 
little  to  see  except  pine  trees  and  grass. 

“When  are  we  going  to  get  to  another  town?”  I  asked  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  general.  I  thought  perhaps  no  one  was  awake  except  my  father. 

“McBee’s  the  last  town  we  come  to,  son,”  Granny  said.  “The  next  place 
we  stop  is  your  Uncle  Wayne’s  house.” 

“Don’t  you  remember?”  my  mother  said.  “I  told  you  last  summer  when 
we  came  down  here  to  Grandmama’s  funeral.  You  can  always  tell  we’re  more 
than  halfway  there  when  we  pass  McBee.”  Grandmama  was  Granny’s  mother 
and  my  great-grandmother. 

My  father  said,  “When  you  leave  McBee,  then  you  know  you’re  really  out 
in  the  sticks.” 

“When  I  was  about  your  age,”  my  mother  said,  “we  lived  right  along  here 
for  a  few  years,  and  we  used  to  catch  the  schoolbus  to  McBee  every  morning 
on  this  road.  Where  was  the  house,  Mama?  I  know  it  was  close  to  here.” 

“It  was  right  around  this  next  curve,  on  the  left,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  road,  I  think,”  Granny  said.  She  pointed  in  front  of  Rob.  “There 
used  to  be  a  road  that  turned  off  here  and  went  right  by  our  house.  That  was 
before  the  Moxingos  bought  up  all  the  little  farms  around  here.”  Rob  opened 
his  eyes,  yawned  and  stretched. 

“Now  look,  you’ve  woken  Rob  up,”  my  mother  said.  Rob  was  eight  and  I 
was  eleven  that  summer. 
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“Are  we  almost  to  the  beach  yet?”  Rob  said. 

“What  makes  you  think  we’re  going  to  the  beach?”  I  said. 

“We  are  going  to  the  beach.” 

“No  we’re  not.  You  and  me  are  going  with  Granny  to  Uncle  Wayne’s  and 
Aunt  Alma’s  while  Mother  and  Daddy  go  to  Myrtle  Beach.  Didn’t  you  know 
that  yet?”  I  laughed  at  him  again. 

“No,  Rob,”  Mother  said,  “you’re  going  to  stay  on  the  farm  where  Granny 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  grew  up,  and  there’s  a  big  old  white  plantation 
house  with  columns  on  the  front  and  a  swing  on  the  front  porch,  and  you  can 
explore  all  the  fields  and  woods  while  you’re  there  and  maybe  play  Civil 
War.” 

“Better  make  sure  he  doesn’t  get  lost  when  he’s  exploring,”  my  father 
said,  turning  the  wheel  slowly  to  the  right  as  we  rounded  a  curve. 

“No!”  Rob  said,  hitting  the  front  seat  once  with  his  fist.  “I  want  to  go  to 
the  beach!” 

“Hush,  Rob,”  Mother  said.  “You  just  can’t  go,  because  your  father  and  I 
are  going  to  stay  at  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roddey’s  house  at  the  beach,  and  we 
thought  you  children  would  have  more  fun  at  the  farm  for  a  week.” 

“No!”  he  said,  just  as  loudly  as  before. 

“Young  man,  don’t  talk  to  your  mother  in  that  tone  of  voice,”  my  father 
said. 

“Robert,  don’t  drive  so  fast.  You  must  be  going  seventy,”  Mother  said. 

“I  think  you’ll  like  the  farm  better  than  the  beach,”  Granny  said.  “I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  how  I  remember  it  used  to  be  before  my  father-that  was  your 
great-grandfather  Leyburn-died,  before  we  had  to  sell  most  of  the  old 
Leyburn  plantation,  back  when  the  niggers  still  lived  in  the  old  cabins  down 
behind  the  big  house  and  worked  the  crops.  ...” 

“Was  that  before  the  Civil  War?”  Rob  said,  more  quietly  now. 

“I  still  think  they  would  be  better  off  at  the  beach  with  us,”  my  father 
said. 

“Now  don’t  let’s  talk  about  that  again,”  my  mother  said.  “You  know  it 
was  very  nice  of  the  Roddeys  to  invite  us  for  the  week,  and  especially  nice  of 
Mrs.  Roddey  to  invite  the  children  too,  but  you  knew  she  won’t  want  them 
there  for  a  whole  week  playing  and  fighting  and  tracking  sand  from  the  beach 
into  the  house  on  those  carpets.  From  what  I  hear,  you  hardly  dare  sit  on  the 
furniture.” 

“Maybe  I  should  stay  at  the  farm  too,”  my  father  said. 

“I  still  want  to  go  to  the  beach,”  Rob  said,  not  loudly  enough  for  them  to 
hear. 

“No,  there’ll  be  two  other  couples  there,  one  from  New  York,  and  they’re 
expecting  us  at  one  o’clock,”  Mother  said.  “And  we’ll  never  get  there  on  time 
if  you  don’t  drive  any  faster  than  this.” 
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The  Archive 


Iliad  heard  them  discussing  it  the  night  before  in  the  den  after  they  thought  I 
had  gone  to  sleep.  “I  just  don’t  like  the  idea,”  my  father  had  said,  “of 
leaving  them  down  on  that  old  farm,  especially  with  your  mother;  remember, 
last  December  we  weren’t  sure  she  was  even  going  to  live.  And  I  don’t  know  if 
the  trip  will  do  her  any  good  either.” 

“Well,  she  is  perfectly  well  now,  and  she  insists  on  going  down  to  see  the 
old  place  sometime  this  summer,  so  we  might  as  well  take  advantage  of  this 
trip  to  let  her  go.” 

“1  still  don’t  like  it.  Especially  with  your  aunt  and  uncle--I  don’t  mean 
there’s  anything  wrong  with  them,  but  they’re  both  rather  old,  aren’t  they?  1 
mean,  what  if  something  happened  to  one  of  the  boys  or  the  house  caught  on 
fire  or  something?” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  have  to  keep  imagining  such  things  to  worry  about.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  good  change  for  them  to  live  there  for  a  week.  And  they  will 
be  just  as  safe  there  as  they  would  be  here,  so  don’t  make  me  worry  about 
them,”  Mother  had  said.  “I  used  to  go  to  the  farm  for  a  week  every  summer.” 

I  remembered  going  to  the  old  Leyburn  house  the  summer  before,  when 
all  the  family  that  lived  around  Charlotte  and  Russell  went  down  to  Douglas 
County  for  Grandmama’s  funeral  at  the  old  cemetery  out  behind  the  old 
house.  The  cars  of  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins— near  and  distant-had  filled 
the  muddy  tree-lined  driveway  under  the  hot  sun.  The  procession,  dressed 
mostly  in  black,  had  walked  slowly  and  carefully  up  the  muddy  slope  and 
through  the  gate  in  the  ancient  stone  wall  into  the  cemetery  where  the  coffin 
rested  beneath  the  undertaker’s  tent.  Folding  chairs  had  been  set  in  two  rows 
for  the  older  ladies— mostly  aunts  and  cousins  unknown  to  me.  Granny  had 
sat  in  the  front  row.  I  had  never  seen  her  cry  before.  I  had  stood  to  one  side 
next  to  my  father,  who  had  been  silent  all  the  while  except  to  ask  me  once  if 
1  didn’t  want  to  go  back  to  the  car  and  wait.  My  mother  had  sat  with  Granny; 
Rob  had  been  left  at  home  with  the  neighbors.  We  had  stood  there  in  the  sun, 
the  mud  clinging  to  our  shoes,  listening  to  the  minister  from  the  Methodist 
church  in  Lander  (the  little  town  down  the  road)  preach  the  funeral  sermon.  I 
had  been  very  careful  not  to  step  on  any  of  the  gravestones,  most  of  which 
were  partially  covered  by  the  dark  green  weeds.  Later  we  had  gone  to  the 
Leyburn  house,  where  we  had  eaten  cold  fried  chicken  and  biscuits  and 
butter  beans  and  potato  salad  and  coconut  cake.  The  paint  on  the  white 
columns  on  the  front  porch  had  been  peeling  then,  and  the  boards  in  the 
floor  of  the  front  porch  had  squeaked  when  you  walked  on  them.  The  people 
had  all  been  very  quiet  except  for  Uncle  Wayne— Granny’s  oldest  brother— who 
had  white  hair  and  who  told  everyone  stories  about  his  “Mama  and  Papa”  in 
his  deep,  strong  farmer’s  voice.  “Back  then,”  he  had  said,  “when  the  South 
was  still  strong,  when  we  had  all  our  land,  before  Papa  died  and  Mama  had  to 
sell  most  of  it  and  the  niggers  mostly  got  jobs  in  Lander  or  went  north.  .  .  .” 

“Why  did  she  have  to  sell  it?”  one  of  the  cousins— a  businessman  in 
Charlotte-asked. 

“It  was  the  Depression,”  Uncle  Wayne  said,  his  eyes  widening.  “Back  in 
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nineteen  twenty-eight,  Mama  was  running  the  farm,  and  I  told  her,  I  said, 
don’t  vote  for  Hoover,  don’t  vote  for  no  Republican  or  we’ll  lose  our  land.  I 
told  her  that,  but  she  said  she  couldn’t  vote  for  no  Catholic,  and  so  the 
Depression  come  and  she  finally  had  to  sell  most  of  the  land,  except  these 
hundred  acres  around  the  house,  to  old  man  Mozingo  so  she  could  pay  her 
and  papa’s  debts.  And  I  told  her  so  but  she  didn’t  believe  me. 

Nobody  had  said  anything,  and  I  had  thought  Granny  was  going  to  start 
crying  again. 


I  could  hardly  remember  Grandmama.  We  had  gone  to  see  her  at  her  house 
up  in  Charlotte  every  year  on  her  birthday,  but  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
room  worried  her,  so  usually  we  did  not  stay  very  long.  She  was  very 
old-ninety-seven  when  she  died-an  old  lady  no  taller  than  I,  with  her 
powdery  white  hair  gathered  into  a  bun  on  the  back  of  her  head.  She  had 
apparently  spent  all  her  time  crocheting  and  embroidering;  her  sewing  would 
always  be  in  her  lap  when  we  arrived  and  when  we  left,  and  Mother  had  a 
tablecloth  on  the  dining  room  table  which,  she  told  visitors,  Grandmama  had 
made  “when  she  was  over  ninety.”  They  were  always  amazed  when  she  told 
them  that,  but  1  had  never  looked  at  the  cloth  closely  enough  to  find  out 
why. 

After  Grandmama  died,  Granny  had  come  to  live  with  us  in  Russell,  our 
small  town  in  South  Carolina  just  a  few  miles  south  of  Charlotte.  For  a  while 
she  would  cook  dinner  for  us— meals  new  and  appetizing  like  none  I  had 
known  before— and  she  would  ask  Rob  and  me  if  that  were  not  better  than 
“stuff  out  of  a  can  and  heated  up.”  She  had  brought  vegetables-beans,  peas, 
squash,  tomatoes-which  she  had  raised  herself  in  her  garden  in  Charlotte  and 
had  insisted  on  bringing  with  her  to  use  until  she  could  start  a  garden  at  our 
house  the  following  year. 

But  in  October,  one  night  after  supper,  Granny  had  fainted  in  her 
bedroom.  Rob  and  I  had  been  sent  to  our  rooms,  and  from  my  window  I  had 
watched  the  ambulance  that  had  come  to  take  her  to  the  hospital.  She  had 
had  a  heart  attack,  Mother  had  told  us,  and  later  we  had  gone  to  sit  in  the  hall 
outside  her  room  in  the  hospital  in  Charlotte.  For  a  while  Mother  and  Father 
had  thought  she  would  not  live,  but  they  did  not  tell  Rob  and  me  so;  and  we 
pretended  that  Granny  would  be  back  soon. 

She  had  not  come  back  soon.  It  had  been  late  March  when  they  had 
brought  her  in,  pale  and  weak  and,  it  had  seemed  to  me,  shrunken  in  height  as 
well  as  in  girth.  For  quite  a  while  we  had  been  told  not  to  go  into  her  room 
because  she  had  to  be  quiet.  Finally  we  were  allowed  to  go  in  and  speak  to 
her  again,  and  eventually  she  had  become  strong  enough  to  walk  around 
again.  But  she  did  not  do  nearly  so  much  walking  as  she  once  had;  she  spent 
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most  of  her  time  in  a  rocking  chair  in  the  den  or  on  the  back  porch,  usually 
working  crossword  puzzles  or  watching  television.  She  did  not  cook  any 
more. 

I  never  knew  when  the  idea  of  going  “down  home,”  as  she  said,  had 
occurred  to  her;  but  I  had  heard  her  talking  to  my  mother  and  father  at  night 
sometimes  when  Rob  and  I  were  supposed  to  be  asleep,  and  she  had  said  that 
she  wanted  to  “see  the  old  place  one  more  time.” 

Nobody  in  the  car  said  anything  for  a  few  minutes  after  Mother  stopped 
talking.  Then,  without  warning,  Rob  said  once  more,  “I’d  still  rather  go  to  the 
beach,  Mother.” 

Mother  looked  across  the  back  of  the  seat  at  him,  but  Granny  interrupted 
before  Mother  could  say  anything.  “Look,  Rob,”  she  said,  “see  that  old 
chimney  over  there?  That’s  where  your  granddaddy’s  house  used  to  be,  where 
he  lived  when  he  was  a  little  boy.” 

“Oh,  really?”  Rob  said  in  a  sleepy  voice. 

“Yes,  and  that’s  where  we  were  married,  fifty-six  years  ago  this 
November.  It  was  a  big,  fine  house,  with  a  grand  piano  that  your 
granddaddy’s  mother  used  to  play  in  the  parlor.  It  burned  down  after  we  had 
been  married  about  ten  years.  The  only  thing  they  saved  was  the  piano.  They 
knocked  out  some  windows  and  part  of  the  wall  to  get  it  out.  I  remember 
when  your  granddaddy  and  I  drove  up  in  the  yard-we  lived  in  McBee 
then— there  was  his  mama  standing  in  the  yard  next  to  the  piano,  and  the 
house  was  all  in  a  blaze  there  behind  her.  We  got  there  before  the  county  fire 
department  did.” 


We  were  all  silent  again.  I  looked  at  every  old  house  and  building  we 
passed  and  wondered  what  memories,  if  any,  Granny  had  of  each  of 
them.  All  the  houses  seemed  to  be  deserted,  except  for  one  or  two  here  and 
there  which  were  now  inhabited  by  Negroes.  As  if  everyone,  all  the  old 
families  and  people  she  had  known,  had  been  wiped  out  in  some 
disaster— maybe  the  Depression  itself— and  only  the  skeletons  of  their  earthly 
dwellings  remained,  scattered  alongside  the  road  like  a  row  of  tombstones. 

“Mama,”  Mother  said,  “why  don’t  you  tell  Rob  about  the  swimming 
pond?  Mama?” 

“I  hear  you,”  Granny  said.  “What  did  you  say?” 

“I  said,  why  don’t  you  tell  Rob  about  the  swimming  pond  down  behind 
Uncle  Wayne’s  house?  He  might  be  interested  in  that.  Is  it  still  there,  Mama?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Granny  said,  “but  if  it  is  I’m  sure  Wayne  wouldn’t  mind 
y’all  boys  going  swimming  down  there.  We  used  to  go  down  there  nearly 
every  day  when  it  was  warm  weather,  except  one  year  when  Papa  told  us  not 
to  go  because  old  man  Mozingo  had  put  in  a  still  down  near  the  creek,  and  he 
was  afraid  we  might  get  shot-at  wandering  around  down  in  that  area.  But  the 
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government  caught  him  that  year,  so  he  had  to  move  it  somewhere  else.  Later 
on  old  man  Mozingo  got  his  son  elected  sheriff,  so  then  they  didn’t  bother 
him  any  more.  There  used  to  be  a  log  down  there  next  to  it  that  we  fixed  up 
like  a  diving  board  on  the  edge.  I  know  you  can  at  least  go  down  there  and 
look;  I  doubt  if  your  uncle  has  been  down  there  to  look  at  it  since  I  have.  But 
you  can  see  if  you  can  find  it;  I  might  even  walk  down  there  with  you 
myself.” 

“Mama,”  Mother  said,  “you  shouldn’t  go  out  like  that  by  yourself  or  with 
nobody  but  the  children.  You  could  fall  over  something,  or  you  could  have 
another  attack,  and  there  you’d  be  a  mile  from  the  house  with  nobody  but 
two  children  and  Uncle  Wayne  to  carry  you  back.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  Granny  said  softly,  “I  won’t  go  that  far  from  the  house. 
And  I’ll  probably  spend  most  of  the  time  cooking  for  them  anyway.  Alma 
wrote  me  that  she  fired  their  maid,  and  you  know  Alma  can’t  walk  around 
very  well  any  more,  so  I  know  they  haven’t  had  anything  except  meals  Wayne 
could  get-probably  just  sandwiches  or  something  out  of  a  can.  I  feel  like  I 
ought  to  cook  them  some  good  old-fashioned  meals  while  I’m  there.” 

“Now,  Mama,  you  know  the  doctor  said  don’t  even  go  in  a  kitchen  for  at 
least  a  year.  Why  did  Aunt  Alma  fire  the  maid?” 

“She  said  in  her  letter  she  decided  she  just  couldn’t  stand  having  that 
nigger  in  the  house  any  more.  She  said  she  thought  the  girl  was  stealing  food 
to  feed  her  family.  She  didn’t  know  for  sure,  but  she  thought  she’d  better  get 
rid  of  her  as  quick  as  she  could.  You  just  can’t  find  a  house-servant  you  can 
trust  any  more.” 

We  turned  off  the  main  road  onto  the  small,  narrow,  winding  road  that  I 
remembered  as  going  to  Lander  by  way  of  the  Leyburn  farm.  “Back  a  long 
time  ago,”  Granny  was  saying,  “the  niggers  wasn’t  so  smart-acting  as  they  are 
now.  There  used  to  be  a  family  of  them  on  the  farm.  .  .  .” 

My  father  said,  “Isn’t  that  the  old  schoolhouse  that  you  told  us  one  time 
you  used  to  go  to,  over  there  on  the  right?” 

Granny  sat  up  and  took  hold  of  the  back  of  the  seat.  “I  declare,  it’s  still 
there!  I  sure  would  love  to  stop  and  walk  over  and  look  at  it.” 

Father  looked  at  Mother.  “I’m  sorry,  Mama,”  Mother  said,  “but  maybe 
we  can  stop  when  we  bring  you  home.  Right  now  we  need  to  keep  going  if 
we’re  going  to  get  to  Myrtle  Beach  on  time.  You  know  the  Roddeys  are 
expecting  us  at  one  o’clock.” 

“Mother,”  I  said,  “did  you  ever  go  to  school  in  that  little  schoolhouse?” 

“No,”  Granny  said,  “it  was  closed  down  when  Lander  got  big  enough  to 
have  its  own  school  in  town,  and  then  we  went  there.  But  I  went  to  that  little 
country  school  for  five  or  six  years,  I  believe.  Walked  there  and  back,  too, 
right  down  this  very  road  we’re  riding  on.  Later  the  folks  around  here  used 
the  old  school  once  in  a  while  for  community  meetings  and  parties  and  such. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  happened  to  your  granddaddy  there  one  time?” 

“I  don’t  remember,”  I  said. 

“Well,  it  was  just  a  few  years  after  we  were  married,  before  his  mother’s 
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house  burned  down,  you  know.  He  was  coming  down  this  road  from  Lander 
one  night-he  had  gone  there  to  play  cards  with  some  friends  of  his-and  it  was 
probably  about  eleven  o’clock  when  he  got  close  to  the  schoolhouse.  He  said 
he  wasn’t  thinking  about  anything  in  particular,  when  he  saw  lights  up  ahead 
on  the  left,  over  at  the  schoolhouse.  He  pulled  up  the  reins  and  stopped  for  a 
minute,  he  said,  and  just  looked  at  it,  since  he  had  never  heard  of  anything 
going  on  at  the  schoolhouse  that  time  of  night.  Then  he  finally  decided  it 
must  be  some  kind  of  a  community  dance  or  a  party  that  had  gone  on  later 
than  usual,  although  he  thought  sure  he  would  have  heard  of  anything  like 
that  that  was  going  on.” 

“You  never  told  me  about  that,  Mama,”  Mother  said.  “What  was 
happening  there  that  night?” 

“Just  wait  and  I’ll  tell  you,”  Granny  said.  “Or  at  least  I’ll  tell  you  what  he 
told  me.  Anyway,  he  let  the  horse  go  on  towards  the  schoolhouse  kind  of 
slow,  and  as  he  went  on  he  could  hear  people  talking  and  laughing  and  what 
sounded  like  fiddle  music  playing.  So  he  decided  maybe  some  of  the  young 
people  around  here  had  just  got  together  for  a  dance  without  telling  anybody 
beforehand,  so  he  decided  he’d  stop  and  go  in  and  find  out  just  what  was 
going  on.  Well,  he  drove  up  into  the  yard  and  he  said  he  could  see  people 
through  the  windows  and  standing  in  the  doors  and  all,  and  he  could  hear  the 
music  real  well  now,  like  somebody’s  victrola.  You  remember  that  live  oak 
tree  in  the  schoolhouse  yard?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  I  said. 

“Well,  he  drove  the  cart  up  next  to  that  and  tied  the  horse  to  the  fence. 
He  didn’t  realize  it  till  later,  but  there  weren’t  any  other  carts  or  anything  in 
the  yard.  So  for  those  few  minutes  he  couldn’t  see  the  schoolhouse  for  the 
tree,  but  he  was  humming  the  song  they  was  playing-I  don’t  recall  the  name 
of  it.  Then  he  stepped  out  from  behind  the  tree,  and  the  schoolhouse  was 
dark.  The  music  had  stopped,  and  he  couldn’t  see  or  hear  any  people  any 
more.  He  thought  they  had  seen  him  coming  and  was  playing  a  joke  on  him, 
and  he  ran  into  the  front  door  yelling  for  them  to  come  out,  but  he  didn’t 
find  anybody.  He  went  through  all  three  rooms,  and  when  he  lit  matches  he 
could  see  all  the  benches  and  everything  was  in  place,  and  nobody  was 
around.” 

“You  mean  they  had  all  disappeared?”  I  asked,  trying  to  make  my  voice 
sound  frightening  for  Rob’s  benefit. 

“So  he  claimed,  anyway.  He  just  might  have  made  it  all  up,  though;  your 
granddaddy  had  a  great  sense  of  humor.  He  was  always  telling  me  and  the 
children  things  like  that  to  scare  us  when  he  came  in,  and  then  he’d  laugh  at 
us.  But  he  told  this  story  just  to  me  when  he  got  home  that  night,  and  he  told 
it  to  other  people  now  and  then  as  long  as  he  lived,  even  the  old  Methodist 
minister,  and  he  never  joked  with  him  as  I  know  of.  And  I  never  heard  him 
laugh  or  be  anything  but  serious  about  it.  So  maybe  this  one  really  happened, 
but  I  was  never  quite  sure  whether  to  believe  him  or  not.” 
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Rob  had  been  very  still  and  quiet— for  Rob-during  the  last  few  sentences. 
“Daddy,”  he  said  in  a  small  voice,  “won’t  you  please  take  me  to  the 
beach  with  you?”  He  was  not  crying;  as  nearly  as  I  could  see  he  was  very 
earnest. 

My  father  was  about  to  say  something  when  my  mother  said,  “Now, 
Mama,  you’ve  gone  and  scared  Rob  again.  Now  why  did  you  start  talking 
about  something  like  that  instead  of  something  nice  like  the  swimming 
pond?” 

“Is  it  true,  about  all  those  people  disappearing,  Mother,  and  the  music 
stopping?”  Rob  said. 

“No,  Rob,”  she  said,  “it’s  just  one  of  your  granddaddy’s  stories  that  he 
made  up  to  scare  people  with.  You  aren’t  scared,  are  you,  just  because  of  it, 
when  here  we  are  almost  to  Uncle  Wayne’s  house?” 

“I  guess  not,”  he  said. 

“Good,”  Mother  said.  “You  aren’t  a  baby  any  more,  Rob.” 

“But  I’d  still  be  scared  of  people  disappearing  like  that,”  he  said.  He 
looked  down  at  his  feet. 

“I  hope  Wayne  has  been  keeping  the  grass  off  of  Mama’s  grave,”  Granny 
said.  I’ll  bet  he  hasn’t  been  taking  care  of  the  cemetery  like  he  said  he  would 
last  summer.  I  almost  know  he  hasn’t.” 

“Uncle  Wayne’s  too  old  to  do  work  like  that  any  more.  Mama,”  Mother 
said. 

“He  could  get  one  of  the  field  hands  from  the  farm  to  do  it,  though,” 
Granny  said,  “much  as  I  hate  to  think  of  one  of  them  messing  around  in  the 
Leyburn  cemetery.” 

“Well,  what  difference  might  it  possibly  make,”  my  father  said,  “as  long 
as  they’re  dead?” 

“When  you’re  as  old  as  I  am  you  won’t  have  to  ask  that,”  Granny  said. 
She  rested  her  chin  in  her  hand  and  looked  out  the  window.  “But  Wayne  and 
Alma  and  me  are  the  only  ones  who’ll  ever  be  buried  there  after  Mama,  and 
when  we’re  put  there  I  don’t  reckon  it’ll  make  any  difference  to  anybody  any 
more  whether  the  grass  even  gets  mowed  once  a  year.  Wayne  and  Alma’s 
children  are  down  in  Georgia  and  y’all  are  all  up  around  Charlotte,  so  there 
won’t  be  any  Leyburns  left  in  Douglas  County  to  be  worried  with  it.” 

My  father  coughed  into  his  handkerchief.  After  a  moment  Mother  said 
“but  you  were  never  so  worried  about  Daddy’s  or  anybody  else’s  grave  there 
in  that  cemetery  as  you  have  been  about  Grandmama’s  ever  since  you  were 
sick.” 

Granny  looked  down  at  her  hands.  “I  guess  I  just  don’t  like  the  idea  of  the 
grass  growing  over  Mama  when  she’s  only  been  dead  a  year.”  Her  hands  were 
clenched,  and  her  knuckles  were  white  under  the  dark  splotches  of  age.  Her 
mouth  was  set  firmly,  and  her  face  looked  pallid  and  hollow.  A  small  wisp  of 
fine  white  hair  had  escaped  her  hair  net  and  fell  lifelessly  behind  one  ear.  My 
mother  was  looking  steadily  at  the  road  in  front  of  her,  and  my  father’s 
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shoulders  seemed  to  be  straighter  and  stiffer  than  they  had  been.  Neither 
spoke.  On  the  seat  beside  me  Rob  was  carefully  looking  straight  in  front  of 
him. 

“Let’s  don’t  talk  about  people  dying,”  I  said.  “Let’s  talk  about  what  a 
good  time  we’re  going  to  have  down  here  this  week.” 

“That’s  an  excellent  idea,”  my  father  said,  “since  we’re  there  now.”  He 
turned  into  the  narrow  dirt  driveway  which  led  through  a  barren,  yellow  field 
to  the  Leyburn  house.  The  drive  was  in  bad  repair,  and  he  had  to  go  slowly 
and  carefully.  The  road  was  muddy  and  most  of  the  gaping  holes  in  its  surface 
were  filled  with  stagnant  rain  water. 


When  we  had  gone  on  a  little  way,  Granny  smiled  at  Rob  and  me  and 
spoke  again.  “This  used  to  be  one  of  our  best  cotton  fields,  this  field 
we’re  driving  through  right  now,  when  I  was  a  girl;  but  now  the  land’s  worn 
out  for  growing  cotton.  Papa  used  to  call  it  his  showcase  for  the  people  going 
down  the  road  to  Lander.  Sometimes  when  all  the  field  hands  were  out  here 
picking  cotton  and  the  sun  was  shining,  it  used  to  look  like  old  slave  times,  or 
at  least  pictures  I’ve  seen  of  them.  Like  the  painting  of  the  house  that’s  in  the 
front  hall  still,  what  some  woman  from  Charleston  drew  for  my  grandfather 
back  in  1852.  I  used  to  sit  on  the  floor  and  just  look  at  that  picture  when  I 
was  young.  And  you  know,”  she  touched  my  mother  on  the  shoulder,  “it  was 
this  same  field  where  Papa  horsewhipped  that  schoolteacher  from  Columbia.” 
“He  did  what?”  Rob  said. 

“It  was  this  young  man  from  Columbia  that  taught  in  the  old  schoolhouse 
I  showed  you  back  there,  before  I  even  went  to  school.  Wayne  had  just 
started  to  school,  and  he  came  home  crying  one  day  and  told  Papa  that  the 
teacher  had  given  him  a  whipping  with  a  wooden  paddle  in  school.  Papa  was 
furious;  he  stormed  up  and  down  the  house  till  I  think  Mama  got  right  scared 
of  him.  He  kept  saying  that  no  Yankee  from  Columbia  had  any  right  to  whip 
a  Leyburn.  He  said  if  Wayne  needed  a  whipping  the  man  should  have  told 
Papa  about  it.  And  Papa  went  out  in  the  cart  carrying  that  whip  in  his  hand 
toward  the  school,  and  he  met  the  teacher  almost  at  our  front  gate  walking 
home  to  Lander.  He  caught  him  and  whipped  him  twice  right  there  in  the 
field,  with  all  the  field  hands  watching.  The  man  was  unconscious,  and  Papa 
told  one  of  the  hands  to  put  him  in  the  cart  and  take  him  to  town.  Later  on 
he  got  a  job  in  a  library  in  Florence.” 

By  this  time  we  were  in  front  of  the  old  house  itself.  Uncle  Wayne  was 
standing  on  the  front  porch,  leaning  against  one  of  the  discolored  columns. 
Aunt  Alma,  a  small,  withered  old  lady  who  looked  nearly  as  old  as  Granny 
even  though  her  hair  was  dyed  black,  was  sitting  in  a  nest  of  pillows  and 
blankets  on  the  porch  swing.  Uncle  Wayne  came  down  the  steps  and  smiled 
toothlessly  as  he  helped  Granny  out  of  the  car.  My  father  opened  the  back  of 
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the  station  wagon  and  lifted  out  Granny’s  two  battered,  worn  brown-leather 
suitcases,  and  I  took  out  the  two  smaller  and  slightly  newer  black  suitcases 
that  Rob  and  I  used. 

“Hey,  Wayne,”  Granny  said,  “How  are  y’all  getting  along?”  Granny  had 
on  her  company  manners  now;  even  though  this  was  her  brother,  she  greeted 
him  as  if  he  were  merely  an  old  acquaintance. 

“Hey,”  he  said.  “How  are  you  folks?”  Rob  and  I  came  up  to  shake  his 
hand.  “Hey,  boys,”  he  said  in  our  direction. 

“Can’t  you-all  stay  for  dinner?”  Aunt  Alma  called  from  the  porch.  So 
everyone  had  to  go  up  on  the  porch  and  repeat  the  greetings  of  “Hey”  and 
“How  are  you-all?”  for  her  benefit.  Except  to  reach  out  to  shake  our  hands, 
she  sat  almost  motionless  there  on  the  swing.  “Can’t  you-all  stay  for  dinner?” 
she  said  again.  My  father  and  I  set  the  suitcases  on  the  porch  just  outside  the 
front  door. 

“We’re  sorry,  Aunt  Alma,”  Mother  said,  “but  we  have  to  just  leave  Mama 
and  the  boys  and  go  on,  because  some  people  are  expecting  us  in  Myrtle 
Beach  at  one  o’clock.” 

“Oh,  no,”  Aunt  Alma  said,  “we’ve  got  plenty  if  y’all  want  to  stay;  I  told 
the  cook  there’d  be  five  of  you  here.” 

“I  thought  you  had  fired  your  cook,”  Granny  said. 

“We  did,”  she  answered,  “but  we  were  afraid  you’d  kill  yourself  trying  to 
cook  for  us  while  you  were  here,  so  we  hired  another  one  just  for  this  week 
so  you  could  enjoy  your  visit.” 

“Oh,  you  oughtn’t  to  have  done  that,”  Granny  said.  She  sat  down  in  a 
rocking  chair  between  the  swing  and  the  porch  railing. 

My  father  said,  “Do  you  want  these  suitcases  inside  somewhere?  Or  one  of 
the  kids  can  take  them  in  later.” 

“Don’t  bother  about  them,”  Uncle  Wayne  said.  “Somebody’ll  carry  them 
in  directly.” 

“Sure,”  Aunt  Alma  said,  showing  her  sparse  brownish  teeth  as  she 
attempted  a  laugh.  “You  have  a  whole  week  to  worry  about  that.” 

“Well,  I  hope  y’all  have  a  good  trip,”  Uncle  Wayne  said,  shaking  hands 
with  my  father  again,  nodding  to  my  mother,  and  starting  down  the  porch 
steps;  “I  have  to  drive  down  to  the  north  end  of  the  farm  to  check  on  some 
hands  I  told  to  cut  timber  down  there-you  have  to  watch  them  close  or  they 
won’t  do  anything.  I’ll  be  back  at  dinnertime.  Sorry  to  rush,”  he  added  as  an 
afterthought. 

“That’s  all  right,  Uncle  Wayne;  we  have  to  be  going,  too,”  Mother  said. 

“Have  a  good  trip,”  he  said  again  as  he  went  around  the  side  of  the  house 
to  his  truck. 

“Take  care,  Uncle  Wayne,”  Mother  called  as  he  left.  We  heard  the  truck 
start  with  a  cough  and  move  away  through  the  fields  behind  the  house.  For  a 
few  seconds  no  one  spoke. 
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My  mother  and  father  abruptly  started  down  the  steps  toward  the  car.  “I 
guess  we’d  better  be  going,  too,  Mama,  if  we’re  going  to  get  there  in 
time,”  Mother  said.  “We’ll  see  you  a  week  from  today.  Good-bye,  Aunt 
Alma.  You  boys  be  good,  now,  and  mind  Granny.” 

We  called  good-bye  to  them.  My  father  started  the  car  smoothly,  and  in  a 
second  I  heard  the  hum  of  the  air  conditioner  begin  again.  Mother  waved,  and 
in  a  minute  they  had  disappeared  down  the  winding,  muddy  drive. 

“I  bet  you  children  have  never  been  on  a  farm  this  big  before,  have  you?” 
Aunt  Alma  said  with  her  brown  smile. 

“No,  ma’am,”  I  said.  “Not  to  stay,  anyway.” 

“And  I  bet  you’re  looking  forward  to  exploring  it  all.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  I  said,  looking  down  at  the  uneven  floor  of  the  porch. 
Granny  laughed.  “They  don’t  sound  too  enthusiastic  yet,  do  they?” 

Aunt  Alma  laughed  too,  “Never  mind,  wait  till  we  tell  them  some  of  the 
war  stories  and  other  stories  about  the  place.  Did  you  know  there  was  a  battle 
not  far  from  here?” 

“Really?”  Rob  said,  his  eyes  wide. 

They  laughed  quietly  again  together,  looking  at  Rob,  then  at  each  other, 
then  back  at  Rob.  When  they  stopped  laughing  Rob  and  I  stood  silently  as  if 
waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

“Maybe  I’d  better  go  inside  and  check  on  that  girl  in  the  kitchen,”  Aunt 
Alma  said,  leaning  forward  in  the  swing  and  looking  toward  the  house. 

“Well,”  Granny  said,  slowly  getting  up  from  the  rocking  chair,  “while  you 
do  that,  since  we  have  a  while  now  before  Wayne  comes  back  for  dinner,  why 
don’t  the  boys  and  I  walk  around  the  house  and  maybe  up  to  the  cemetery 
for  a  few  minutes?” 

“All  right,”  Aunt  Alma  said.  “I  know  they’d  be  interested  to  see  it.  And 
I’ll  go  inside  and  make  sure  that  girl  isn’t  stealing  everything  in  the  house.” 
She  stood  up  from  the  swing  painfully  and  walked  slowly  into  the  house. 

Granny  walked  a  little  in  front  of  Rob  and  me  down  the  porch  steps  and 
around  the  side  of  the  house,  then  down  the  short  muddy  path  and  up  the 
slope  toward  the  gate  in  the  moss-covered  stone  wall  of  the  graveyard.  She 
was  silent  as  we  went,  but  Rob  and  I  talked. 

“What  battle  was  Aunt  Alma  talking  about?  Did  General  Sherman  ever 
come  through  here?”  he  asked. 

“1  don’t  know,  but  I  don’t  think  so,  because  if  he  had  he  would  have 
burned  the  house  down,”  I  said. 

“Really?”  Rob  said,  kicking  a  stone  off  the  path.  “Did  he  always  do 
that?” 

“I  think  so.  He  usually  killed  all  the  rebels  he  came  across  and  stole  or 
destroyed  everything  they  had.  That’s  what  they  told  us  in  school.” 

“I’ll  bet  this  was  a  battlefield  right  here  where  we’re  walking,”  he  said, 
waving  his  arms.  “I’ll  bet  the  rebel  soldiers  surrounded  them  and 
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outnumbered  them  and  killed  them  all,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  and  old 
Sherman  ran  away  up  north,  and  that’s  why  he  didn’t  burn  the  house.  I’ll  bet 
that’s  what  happened.”  He  stopped  for  breath. 

“Not  very  likely,”  I  said. 

“I’ll  bet  it  is,  and  I’ll  bet  that’s  how  the  cemetery  got  started,  when  they 
buried  the  people  killed  in  the  battle.”  He  stopped  halfway  up  the  slope  and 
looked  back  at  the  path  behind  us  with  enthusiasm.  “See?  It’s  a  perfect  place 
for  an  ambush.” 

Just  as  he  stopped  talking,  a  loud  sound  like  a  wail  or  a  whine  came  to  us 
from  the  direction  of  the  cemetery.  Granny  had  disappeared  behind  the  wall 
while  our  backs  were  turned. 

I  ran  up  to  the  gate,  Rob  close  behind  me.  Granny  was  sitting  flat  on  the 
brown,  muddy  ground  next  to  a  grave  by  the  far  wall,  pulling  up  grass  and 
weeds  by  the  handful.  She  was  crying.  Rob  and  I  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  she 
looked  up  at  us,  then  back  down  at  the  ground. 

“He  didn’t,  he  didn’t  take  care  of  it!  ”  she  said.  “Mama!  Mama!  ”  she  called 
softly. 
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thought  symptoms 

have  freed  me  from  the  poetics  on  the  shelf 

that  glide  through  a  synapse 

to  a  totally  infernal  wireless  automation 

cracking  into  splinters  or  self  nails 

that  may  break  you 

if  not  the  light  weight  of  your  cosmos 

lifting  you  away  without  establishment 

to  smoothness  in  delight 

and  Kierkegaardian  smooching  (for  her 

smoothness) 

with  her  mound  of  Venus, 
de  Milo. 


The  Five  Eaze 

Every  time  you  speak  in  Turkish  you  frighten  me 
Especially  when  the  full  moon  reigns  and  the  werewolves  bay. 
Evening  rings  that  fear  forever  in  the  belltower  of  my  eyes, 
Each  other  moment  shouts  of  caustic  noon  oblivion. 
Enitharmon,  please  be  quiet! 
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A  Anita 


En  esta  hora  frfa,  hoy  que  es  un  dia 
bianco,  el  ser  frente  al  ser,  mi  alma  vuelve  a 
buscar  sus  alas.  En  esta  hora  fria, 
hambiento  de  vida  y  de  algo  mas,  mi  ser 
se  pone  lentes  y  escarba. 


Hoy  llueve  afuera;  yo  contemplo  tranquilo 
el  cielo  bianco.  Pienso  y  no  se  si 
comprendo  mi  tranquilidad.  Busco  un 
sentido.  El  dia  tiene  un  matiz  oscuro  y 
yo  me  vuelvo  hacia  los  simbolos  sin 
haber  comprendido. 


Los  hombres  han  salido  a  caminar. 

Llueve,  pero  ellos  han  salido  a 
caminar.  Yo  los  miro  desde  adentro  y 
sus  miradas  humedas  me  escrutan 
silenciosamente.  Mis  hermanos  han  salido 
a  caminar  bajo  la  lluvia;  y  yo,  yo  los 
quiero,  hermanos  hombres,  yo  los  quiero. 
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If  you  don’t  yet  know  what  an  intervention  is,  it  is  high  time  you  did.  You 
have  been  remote  from  us  for  so  long  in  such  a  solitary  blaze  that  we  are 
going  to  send  you  even  farther  away  and  extinguish  your  flame.  Oh!  you  will 
come  back!  Don’t  fear  that!  We  need  you  here  in  this  eternal  light  around  us. 
Your  place  which  by  all  rights  is  so  near  us,  will  not  be  taken  by  anyone  else. 
The  total  light  which  is  reflected  back  on  our  face  will  be  somewhat 
diminished  when  you  go,  but  we  alone  shall  feel  that,  and  we  shall  wait 
patiently  for  your  return  which  will  replenish  the  fires  we  enjoy.  Even  your 
slightest  turning  away  has  been  noticed.  When  that  great  flame  of  yours, 
shooting  upwards  before  our  eyes,  was  deviated  ever  so  minutely  from  its 
course  of  joy,  we  knew  that  some  degree  of  solitariness  had  fixed  upon  you. 
Here  you  may  not  be  solitary  as  are  those  in  the  world  to  whom  you  are 
going.  There  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  are  sending  you  to  two  children  who 
have  grown  up  in  solitude  and  who  are  ready  to  receive  you.  But  solitude 
outside  of  time  has  no  meaning  and  no  reason.  What  tempted  you  to 
that, Raphael?  A  fire  that  burns  is  like  your  love.  It  cannot  turn  aside  or 
diminish  without  ceasing  to  be  itself.  Here  we  must  be  what  we  are  for 
always.  There,  solitude  may  be  used  to  turn  away  from  what  one  is  not,  from 
some  part  the  world  has  imposed.  But  a  solitary  angel,  Raphael!  That  has  no 
meaning.  You  were  not  that  exactly,  we  know,  but  something  happened  in 
that  freedom  of  love  where  you  have  always  glowed  higher  than  all  others, 
some  tiny  will  to  solitude  which  is  mortal.  You  yourself  can’t  see  yet  what  it 
is.  It  will  be  good  for  you  to  approach  these  two  human  solitudes  and  to  help 
them  so  that  they  will  form  one  love. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  you  now,  you  will  hardly  believe.  At  least  not 
while  you  are  still  enveloped  in  that  mighty  flame  which  soars  higher  in  space 
than  any  other  flame  around  us.  For  even  with  your  slight  withdrawal  into 
*  A  novel  in  progress 
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solitude,  your  flame  rises  always  higher  and  stronger  than  the  others  as  if  it 
continued  to  feed  on  your  past  and  perfect  love.  It  was  your  face  bending 
down,  which  we  could  no  longer  see  through  the  flames  raining  upward,  that 
forced  this  decision  on  us.  Listen  to  us  now  while  you  are  still  wrapped  in  the 
fire.  .  .  For  a  time  you  are  going  to  lose  the  flames  which  adorn  you  and  with 
them  you  are  going  to  lose  all  clear  memory  of  having  borne  them  in  this 
place  in  front  of  our  countenance.  Some  very  faint  dreamlike  reminiscence 
will  remain  in  you,  because  we  cannot  efface  everything.  But  you  will  not  be 
sure  of  what  you  were  and  you  will  have  very  little  desire  to  know.  You  are 
to  become  a  man,  Raphael,  and  a  guide.  You  are  even  going  to  change  your 
name,  for  if  on  the  earth  someone  happened  to  call  you  by  your  name  of 
archangel,  you  would  begin  to  glow  with  such  desire  that  they  would  suspect 
you  were  not  one  of  them.  They  will  always  feel  you  are  different  in  some 
way,  but  that  will  help  you  to  serve  as  guide,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
teach  you  something  about  mortal  solitude.  .  .  Why  you,  an  angel  have  had 
this  inclination  toward  solitude,  we  cannot  understand.  You  who  know  by 
the  pure  instinct  of  your  being  that  we  are  everywhere,  how  could  you  ever 
have  imagined  to  dwell  apart?  Did  you  forget  that  your  life  is  not  yours  but 
ours,  that  you  are  more  purely  yourself  because  of  your  alliance  with  us? 


Iet  us  try  to  tell  you  what  this  change  will  consist  of.  Feel  no  need  to 
<=/  prepare  yourself  at  this  moment,  because  when  it  occurs,  it  will  be 
sudden  and  you  will  find  yourself  immediately  faced  with  something  to  do. 
You  will  know  how  to  behave  and  yet  you  will  have  no  clear  remembrance  of 
these  words  of  ours.  You  will  have  no  memory  of  earth  or  of  any  other  realm. 
You  will  be  man  as  first  created  whose  senses  are  keen  and  whose  reason  is 
unblurred.  You  will  often  be  amazed  at  your  own  perceptions  and 
conclusions,  and  yet  you  will  never  wonder  too  much  about  their  origin. 
From  time  to  time,  as  you  turn  alone  into  yourself,  you  will  understand  the 
reason  for  mortal  solitude  and  then  it  will  be  given  you  to  understand  why 
there  can  be  no  solitude  in  this  realm.  You  will  learn  down  there  what  longing 
should  fill  you  here.  You  will  be  disguised  with  the  clothing  of  a  man,  and,  a 
bit  more  clearly  than  most  men,  you  will  feel  that  clothing  is  a  disguise  and 
converts  your  actions  into  a  ceremony.  You  will  move  in  a  slightly 
ceremonious  fashion  because  you  will  be  learning  a  part  during  your  first  days 
on  the  earth.  You  will  arrive  at  the  end  of  one  of  their  nights  and  at  the 
beginning  of  one  of  their  dawns,  but  even  when  the  full  dawn  comes  with  the 
rising  sun,  all  the  land  will  appear  dark  to  you,  and  the  houses  of  the  city  will 
appear  wrapped  in  a  mist.  For  an  angel  to  go  to  the  earth,— and  especially  an 
angel  who  has  occupied  such  a  place  as  yours— is,  in  the  terms  of  the  earth, 
like  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  sailed  the  ocean  for  a  long  time  and  who  leaves 
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his  boat  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  the  harbor  city.  He  forgets  the  movement  of 
the  sea,  but  his  body  doesn’t.  He  walks  differently  from  other  men  and 
appears  to  them  as  an  assassin  might  among  peace-loving  folk.  His  body  had 
learned  to  move  with  the  ocean  swell.  From  the  ocean  the  sailor  had  learned 
many  of  the  things  a  man  learns  from  a  woman:  the  contentment  of  long 
hours  at  rest,  the  tenderness  of  space  and  silence,  the  knowledge  that 
happiness  is  in  the  desire  to  please.  He  had  learned  to  live  in  harmony  with  a 
creature  greater  than  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  close  and  intimate  with 
him.  He  had  grown  to  love  her  eternal  expansiveness,  her  eternal  will  to  caress 
him.  But  then,  when  he  came  to  the  land  and  to  a  city  of  men,  he  found 
himself  alone  and  unable  to  walk  in  balance  with  the  wind  and  the  sea.  His 
walk  seemed  exaggerated  to  other  men  and  insolent.  He  appeared  like  a 
foreigner  unable  to  talk  with  them  and  they  believed  he  carried  a  knife  on  his 
person.  They  forced  him  into  the  role  of  assassin  without  his  being  one,  and 
he  accepted  the  part  because  he  was  different  from  them  all.  He  had  lost  his 
spouse,  and  he  walked  about  in  the  granite  city  loving  and  killing  the  men 
there.  He  converted  the  harbor  city  into  a  theatre  of  crime  because  his 
passions,  which  on  the  sea  had  been  exultant,  on  the  land  became  morose  and 
wilfully  sullen.  A  sailor,  when  he  leaves  his  boat,  is  changed  into  an  angel  of 
destruction.  And  an  angel,  when  he  leaves  his  flame  to  go  to  the  earth, 
becomes  something  like  a  sailor  when  he  is  still  on  his  ship  and  seized  with  an 
immortal  enchantment  in  the  midst  of  the  moving  sea.  The  earth  will  be  a 
new  realm  for  you,  Raphael,  but  it  will  resemble  the  ocean  for  the  sailor  who, 
when  he  inhabits  the  flanks  or  the  bowels  of  a  ship,  becomes  an  inhuman  and 
a  crystalline  creature.  The  ocean  sky  is  his  halo  and  the  muscles  of  his  back 
grow  tumultuous  like  the  billows  they  move  with.  .  . 


And  now,  as  your  flame  begins  to  recede-oh!  it  will  be  some 
time  before  you  feel  any  diminishing  of  the  fire— give  heed  to  what  we 
must  tell  you  of  two  prayers  we  have  been  listening  to.  They  come  from  two 
cities  which  are  separated  by  a  fertile  land,  and  they  have  joined  up  here 
because  in  a  way  they  are  the  same  prayer,  the  same  prayer  of  a  city,  one  said 
by  a  girl  and  the  other  by  a  boy  who  have  always  lived  in  a  city  and  never 
walked  in  the  countryside  which  lies  between  their  two  cities.  There  is  a  kind 
of  prayer  which  takes  its  origin  in  a  city  of  granite  and  houses  and  streets.  It 
comes  from  the  young  of  the  city,  from  all  the  young  except  from  the  sailor 
whom  we  have  compared  you  to,  who  walks  about  the  city  without  a  prayer 
in  his  heart  as  he  turns  into  the  murderer.  His  prayer  is  something  else,  almost 
comparable  to  yours  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  center  of  your  flame.  It  is  a 
way  of  standing  or  being.  A  way  of  living  within  an  element.  You,  in  the 
realm  of  fiery  light  which  is  both  the  result  of  prayer  and  its  incitement.  The 
sailor,  in  the  pure  realm  of  the  ocean,  learns  how  to  hold  an  immobility  in  the 
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midst  of  wind  and  rain,  almost  as  you  do  in  the  midst  of  fire.  There  he  forgets 
how  to  walk,  as  you  in  this  high  place  forget  that  men  are  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  .  .  But  all  this  is  to  tell  you  that  the  sailor,  when  he  walks 
in  the  streets  of  a  city  appears  different  from  other  men.  As  he  walks  ahead, 
his  body  moves  from  side  to  side  listlessly  as  if  he  were  still  on  the  deck  of  a 
boat  where  he  of  himself  accomplishes  no  motion  ahead.  Other  men  race 
through  the  streets,  whereas  the  sailor  expects  the  street  to  propel  him 
through  space. 

In  most  prayers  there  is  a  specific  request  and  back  of  that  a  desire  to  turn 
to  us,  a  longing  to  change  position  from  something  to  something  else.  This 
desire  moves  us  far  more  than  the  request.  Each  prayer  is  composed  of  a  story 
and  a  myth.  The  story  is  some  predicament  of  little  eternal  value,  but  the 
myth  forms  behind  the  story  like  a  shadow  of  greater  proportions  than  the 
object  from  which  it  falls.  That  shadow,  taking  its  start  in  man’s  separation 
from  us,  will  be  visible  through  all  time  until  his  return  to  us.  If  the 
immediate  catastrophe  which  instigates  the  prayer,  is  comprehensible  to  the 
one  who  prays,  the  myth,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  part,  is  never  fully  understood 
or  known.  To  pray  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  will  to  put  together  fragments  of 
the  mythic  story  of  man,  of  his  genesis  and  his  fall,  in  order  to  see  some 
possible  pattern  for  redemption.  The  girl’s  prayer  is  so  entangled  with  its 
story,  so  confused  with  mysterious  events  that  its  full  meaning  is  more 
obscured  than  ever.  She  is  the  victim  of  a  spell  and  fears  now  to  trust  any  of 
her  feeling.  Seven  times  she  has  approached  marriage  and  on  each  wedding 
night  her  husband  has  been  slain.  The  next  day  she  has  no  memory  of  what 
happened,  and  is  beginning  to  wonder  if  she  herself  is  the  cause  of  these 
deaths.  She  is  totally  alone  with  her  sense  of  shame  and  frustration,  and  she  is 
still  waiting  for  her  husband  to  come.  You  are  to  go  to  her,  not  in  the  shape 
of  a  husband  but  as  a  guide.  All  stories  end  supernaturally  at  the  moment 
when  the  protagonist  despairs  the  most  of  accomplishing  an  end  and  a  peace 
with  the  world.  You  will  see  what  an  intervention  is  and  you  will  see  also 
what  obstacles  a  girl’s  mind  can  make  for  herself,  what  traps  and  deaths  a 
human  existence  can  invent.  We  want  you  to  see  the  union  of  this  girl  with 
her  new  husband  and  to  watch  in  it  the  ending  of  their  solitude.  At  that 
moment  you  will  see  forming  another  kind  of  solitude  in  which  they  will  live 
thereafter.  But  the  solitude  of  marriage  is  more  knowing  and  more  desired 
than  that  of  adolescence.  They  are  terms  and  leases  of  life  which  here  have  no 
meaning,  but  toward  which  you  have  inclined  almost  as  if  you  had  been 
listening  to  the  prayers  we  have  heard  and  had  been  influenced  by  them. 


The  boy’s  prayer  is  very  different.  He  is  a  believer  in  ritual  and  tradition 
like  most  men,  and  he  speaks  with  all  the  phrases  of  his  father  and  of 
pious  men.  He  makes  no  request,  as  the  girl  does,  because  he,  like  most  boys, 
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can’t  choose  from  among  all  the  temptations  of  the  world.  So  behind  the 
actual  words  he  uses,  we  have  to  follow  the  restlessness  he  conceals.  He  wants 
to  leave  everything  he  has  known  in  order  to  come  to  it  elsewhere  in  some 
other  form.  He  prays  in  order  to  learn  what  kind  of  request  he  may  make  and 
thus  convert  the  chaos  of  his  feelings  into  some  order.  His  mind  wanders 
about  in  a  labyrinth,  as  a  sailor  wanders  about  in  a  city  pretending  that  he  is 
going  somewhere  and  searching  for  someone.  But  the  boy,  in  the  vast 
resources  of  his  mind,  and  the  sailor,  in  the  endless  circuits  of  the  city,  look 
for  what  they  can’t  find  because  they  have  no  name  for  it.  So  it  is  a  prayer  of 
words  that  comes  from  this  boy,  and  they  would,  under  different 
circumstances,  form  a  conversation  with  someone  on  the  earth.  He  speaks 
very  little  to  others  because  there  is  no  one  who  has  time  or  taste  for 
adolescent  dreams.  You  will  listen  to  him,  Raphael,  and  he  will  address  us 
fewer  prayers.  At  first,  he  may  be  reticent  with  you,  but  you  will  remember 
that  he  learned  first  how  to  pray  and  now  he  must  learn  how  to  speak.  He  has 
set  round  about  him  a  net  of  silence  in  which  others  are  caught  and  silenced 
too.  As  you  come  into  his  presence,  you  must  pick  up  that  net  and  cast  it 
away.  It  would  not  be  fitting  that  an  angel  be  silent.  Especially  an  angel 
changed  into  a  man.  When  it  is  night,  his  spirit  longs  for  the  dawn,  and  when 
it  is  day,  he  thinks  only  of  night.  But  that  is  not  perverseness.  Every 
adolescent,  when  he  keeps  silence,  resembles  a  phantom  born  from  a  smile  in 
darkness.  He  cannot  accept  what  is  because  of  what  it  may  become.  When  he 
wanders  about  in  the  daytime,  he  can  never  find  the  sumptuous  adventure  he 
invented  at  night  immobilized  before  the  fire  in  his  hearth.  You  will  teach 
him  that  there  are  prayers  different  from  the  chaos  of  words.  You  will  teach 
him  many  things  by  being  with  him  and  standing  beside  him  at  night.  At 
times  he  will  believe  that  you  bear  on  your  back  the  weight  of  an  invisible 
sky,  dark  and  clustered  with  stars.  You  will  appear  to  him  then  as  a  statue  of 
cloudy  billowy  silence,  and  as  he  watches  you  his  vision  will  go  so  far  that  it 
will  be  lost  and  dissolved,  and  it  will  seem  to  him  that  his  body  is  following 
his  vision  and  gliding  toward  some  unknown  dissolution.  His  life  has  been 
compressed  between  black  walls  which  he  has  grown  to  believe  indestructible, 
and  his  prayer  has  always  had  the  rigor  and  the  straightness  of  those  walls. 
Th  ere  are  walls  of  a  city  and  prayers  of  a  city  that  bear  the  same  traits. 

No  story  is  as  simple  as  it  appears  when  told,  and  no  prayer  is  as  direct  as 
the  words  which  compose  it.  Only  here  in  us  is  the  story  known  in  all  its 
particulars.  We  can  see  its  long  preparation  and  its  conclusion,  for  a  story  is 
like  a  plant  which  comes  from  some  other  plant  and  dies  only  when  its 
strength  has  been  translated  into  a  new  plant  seemingly  cut  off  from  itself.  To 
understand  any  single  story,  one  would  have  to  know  the  story  of  all 
mankind.  Even  you,  Raphael,  will  understand  less  about  this  story  than  there 
is  to  understand.  After  you  have  helped  to  unravel  it  as  a  simple  story  of  a 
boy  and  a  girl  and  an  old  man  and  a  fish,  when  you  resume  your  place  in  your 
flame,  you  will  see  it  more  clearly  in  its  relationship  with  all  the  other  stories 
of  mankind,  but  even  then  you  will  not  see  it  either  in  its  total  complexities 
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or  in  its  absolute  simplicity.  Each  story  of  man  prolongs  the  past  by  growing 
out  of  it  and  with  it,  and  announces  what  is  to  come.  Only  very  few  of  man’s 
stories  are  seen  to  be  eternal  but  they  all  are  because  they  all  come  out  from 
the  same  chaos  and  move  toward  the  same  conclusion.  Each  seemingly  new 
story  is  allied  with  all  the  other  stories  and  increases  the  presence  of  man  in 
the  world.  Thereby  a  new  course  is  given  to  his  days  as  they  are  lined  up  with 
their  backs  against  the  endless  force  of  space.  The  story-teller  learns  that 
violence  limits  the  strength  of  man,  and  he  seizes  not  the  forearm  of  his 
opponent  but  the  meaning  of  oracles,  the  wrist  of  the  dawn  and  the  equinox. 
He  is  no  one’s  vassal  in  order  to  understand  what  a  vassal  is.  Along  all  the 
shores  of  the  seas  in  the  winter  time  collect  fragments  of  wastewood  which 
are  like  the  regressive  legends  in  the  speech  and  writings  of  man.  Every  story 
is  the  art  of  whom  they  call  a  sibyl,  a  woman  of  no  face,  who  believes  that  by 
stories  she  can  help  men.  She  teaches  them  to  wonder  and  not  to 
comprehend.  She  teaches  them  to  fear  the  secret  force  of  stories  and  to 
consider  with  each  new  day  an  invention  which  they  call  a  calendar.  She 
preys  upon  their  minds  by  twisting  into  the  false  word  of  fate  what  is  really 
the  boundless  freedom  of  each  day.  Since  each  day  follows  the  day  before  it  at 
the  same  rate,  men  have  come  to  believe  that  goodness  and  evil  follow  one 
another,  and  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  despair  of  time. 


They  forget  the  wind  we  have  created,  Raphael.  The  wind,  which  is  the 
breath  of  the  universe,  can  bring  darkness  with  it  when  it  is  not  the 
time  for  darkness.  It  can  carry  to  the  land  the  smell  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  sea 
the  odors  of  all  the  flowers  which  grow  out  of  the  earth.  Its  thunder  and  its 
music  in  their  very  unexpectedness  and  profusion  should  teach  men  that  time 
is  not  fate.  The  wind  is  the  memory  of  all  sound  and  all  speech.  Nothing  is 
lost  in  it.  Nothing  is  silenced.  No  fire  can  be  made  without  the  wind,  and 
when  the  flames  are  extinguished,  the  ashes  rise  into  the  air  and  begin  an 
odyssey  which  no  man  can  follow.  The  wind,  in  certain  light,  shines  with  the 
ashes  of  those  fires  which  can  be  seen  no  more.  The  shining  wind  with  its 
tracery  of  ashes  forms  a  valley  of  space  into  which  the  night  can  sink.  It  is  a 
fire  without  flame,  but  it  may  carry  with  it  the  heat  of  flames  or  the  coolness 
of  the  ocean  to  a  land  that  is  parched.  The  birds  of  the  air  have  learned 
certain  behaviors  of  the  wind  and  follow  them.  They  have  also  learned  that 
the  wind  is  unpredictable  at  other  times  and  that  it  is  well  for  them  to  stay  on 
the  land,  in  the  nests  of  trees  and  the  hollow  spaces  of  mountain  crags.  But 
their  flight  is  often  the  will  of  the  wind.  They  go  where  it  takes  them  and 
return  when  the  wind  changes  its  course. 

Below,  in  that  city,  to  which  we  are  sending  you,  the  first  wind  of  the  new 
day  is  beginning  to  rise.  Two  swallows  have  awakened  before  their  usual  time 
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and  have  left  their  nest  to  fly  back  and  forth  over  a  certain  part  of  the  city 
wall.  With  their  flight,  your  story  of  the  earth  begins,  Raphael.  Wings,  not  of 
an  angel,  but  of  two  minute  birds,  are  setting  into  action  a  story  which  is  the 
continuation  of  all  other  stories.  What  you  are  to  do  on  the  earth  will  not 
exactly  correspond  to  what  your  story  is  to  become.  An  act,  when  it  is 
related  by  men,  becomes  more  true  to  itself.  When  a  poet  interferes  with  the 
doings  of  men,  he  seizes  upon  a  pattern  and  a  meaning  which  they  themselves 
as  actors  had  never  seen.  You  are  going  to  follow  on  the  earth  the  long 
tortuous  road  of  desire.  It  will  not  always  be  called  that,  and  you  yourself 
will  not  feel  what  those  you  guide  feel.  In  the  boy  there  will  be  no  end  to 
desire.  You  will  discover  that  in  him  desire  is  his  way  of  understanding 
eternity,  but  in  the  girl  you  will  observe  desire  reaching  its  end  and 
accomplishment.  For  her  a  day  will  dawn  when  desire  will  have  changed  into 
love,  because  woman  is  able  to  reach  a  meeting  with  time  in  its  present.  She 
can  be  immunized  by  the  celebration  and  the  feast  of  time  in  its  actual 
unfolding. 


Prepare  to  disappear,  O  Archangel!  Prepare  to  lose  yourself  in  each  dawn 
of  each  successive  day.  Under  each  foot  you  will  trample  a  part  of  the 
night  sky  and  extinguish  a  galaxy  of  stars.  Your  shoulders  of  a  man  will  be 
broader  and  higher  than  those  of  other  men  because  they  have  borne  before 
us  flames  and  wings  so  prodigal  that  they  resembled  a  perpetual  dawn.  Your 
face  must  not  betray  its  paradox  of  man-angel.  You  have  looked  for  so  long 
on  what  has  no  defect  that  we  are  going  to  create  a  scar  on  the  left  of  your 
brow.  It  will  be  a  thin  white  line  starting  on  your  forehead  and  disappearing 
under  your  hair.  That  will  be  a  human  sign  added  to  your  countenance  which 
will  flame  red  every  time  you  are  pained  by  something  purely  human  on  the 
earth.  Those  who  see  your  scar  thus  redden  will  believe  that  you  had  some 
accident  in  the  past  and  that  you  are  vulnerable  to  the  present.  They  will  see 
you  attached  to  the  earth  like  them  and  avoiding  the  strong  currents  of  the 
wind  like  them.  You  yourself  will  wonder  about  the  wind  and  half  imagine 
that  somewhere  else  you  were  able  to  dominate  it.  On  the  earth  it  will  seem 
to  you  a  yoke  creaking  and  groaning  along  the  houses  and  the  walls  where 
you  pass.  When  you  see  a  comet  fall  through  the  wind  and  flash  like  a  ruddy 
bar  against  the  night  sky,  you  will  feel  a  companionship  with  it.  If  at  such 
moments  you  have  a  great  thirst  for  disappearing,  for  finding  yourself  in  some 
other  form  or  in  some  other  realm,  be  prodigal  with  your  waiting,  be 
attentive  to  the  story  you  are  directing.  For  those  you  are  about  to  see,  you 
will  be  a  white  line,  which,  when  you  have  left,  they  will  call  the  beginning  of 
dawn.  They  will  follow  you  as  in  a  maze  believing  you  to  be  the  one  white 
line  able  to  lead  them  to  what  they  constantly  refer  to  as  freedom.  When  you 
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leave  to  return  here,  the  white  line  will  come  to  an  end  and  turn  into  a 
wounded  swan  no  longer  able  to  move  through  the  water.  Their  search  for 
freedom  will  be  over  because  they  will  have  embraced  a  new  set  of  duties  and 
felt  the  sensation  which  comes  when  hunger  is  satisfied.  Their  poets  will  lie 
about  your  passage  among  them  and  say  that  you  were  an  angel.  They  will 
describe  your  wings  as  easily  as  the  color  of  your  eyes.  A  dawn  comes  and 
soon  loses  itself  in  its  own  glory,  its  own  familiarity.  When  it  ceases  being 
dawn,  it  forgets  that  it  will  die  and  turns  away  from  the  horizon  of  night. 

You  have  never  coveted  exile  before,  and  when  you  leave  now  you  will 
find  that  on  the  earth  the  rigor  of  living  turns  every  soul  into  a  covetor  of 
exile.  Every  time  the  rain  falls,  they  dream  of  some  patch  of  ground  different 
from  the  wet  soil  and  the  wet  streets  they  know.  In  the  midst  of  the  wind, 
which  they  have  never  understood,  they  imagine  a  great  calm  in  some  other 
land.  Even  you,  Raphael,  will  come  to  covet  an  exile,  but  you  will  have  a 
clearer  vision  that  what  you  want  is  limitless  and  infinite.  The  exile  men  want 
is  a  return  to  us,  and  when  that  desire  comes  to  you  as  you  walk  along  their 
streets,  it  will  be  time  to  welcome  you  back.  As  you  first  become  attached  to 
the  earth,  you  will  be  secretive,  warm  and  open.  Then  you  will  perform  the 
work  of  your  human  destiny.  When  that  is  over,  the  clouds  will  equal  the 
days  in  their  emptiness  and  they  will  shatter  against  the  mountains.  You  will 
find  the  earth  hard  and  bitter,  and  yet  you  will  never  quite  imagine  that  you 
can  leave  it.  But  the  earth  will  love  you,  and  not  forget.  Your  passage  on  it 
will  have  an  unusual  resonance  for  a  long  time.  When  an  angel  becomes  man 
and  forgets  he  was  an  angel,  only  the  earth  itself  can  remember  rightly  what 
transpired,  only  the  poets  who  understand  the  earth  can  give  credence  to  the 
madness  of  such  a  story  and  recreate  it  into  something  which  resembles  its 
truth.  The  words  of  poets  find  their  own  laws  and  the  hidden  reason  for 
actions.  They  are  the  memory  of  the  earth,  and  especially  of  all  that 
descended  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  enduring  restlessness  of  man  and  his  evil 
feed  on  poetry  until  they  find  a  reason  for  existence  and  a  glory  in  continuing. 


By  turning  as  you  did  in  the  direction  of  human  solitude,  you  moved 
into  the  world  composed  of  myriad  interchangeable  names.  Solitude  is 
the  peril  of  names.  Men,  by  their  names,  make  themselves  into  garrulous 
ghosts  and  try  even  to  give  a  name  to  the  slow  heat-laden  time.  The  stupor  of 
the  air  close  to  the  earth  will  make  a  passage  way  for  you  and  time  will 
compose  for  your  face  traits  of  a  man.  Only  one  thing  you  will  not  know:  the 
fearful  ease  of  sleep  because  it  is  the  picture  of  man’s  incoherent  condition. 
Thanks  to  the  experience  of  sleep,  the  poet  is  able  to  become  the  magician  of 
insecurity.  His  waking  hours  have  little  import  when  compared  to  his  sleep 
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during  which  words  move  about  in  his  brain  like  animals  eager  to  find  more 
rest.  In  sleep  the  poet  knows  many  things  which  when  he  awakens  he  tries  to 
remember.  But  words  dissolve  in  light.  The  universe  itself  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  insufficient  for  man.  His  desire  surpasses  all  the  universe  and  extends 
into  the  air.  It  reaches  even  to  this  realm  where  your  flames,  Raphael,  mount 
up  without  consuming  themselves.  Human  desire  is  infinite  because  it  reaches 
to  us.  Even  if  we  are  invisible  from  him,  veiled  by  his  flesh,  he  exacts  the 
impossible  and  the  satisfaction  that  will  never  come  in  his  life.  Love,  which  is 
the  end  and  the  substance  of  desire,  never  becomes  exactly  that  because  it  is 
never  realized.  It  too  is  infinite,  in  its  will  to  change  into  infinity,  to  lose  itself 
in  another  self,  but  it  is  known  by  its  despair.  A  single  creature  cannot 
transcend  his  limitations  of  love  and  thus  forget  that  he  himself  desires  by 
knowing  it.  No  end  to  desire,  to  its  striving  and  its  blindness,  as  long  as  it 
inhabits  the  vessel  of  the  body.  It  burns  and  dies  out  and  flares  up  again,  each 
time  searing  and  scorching. 

Descend  now  to  your  age  of  man.  In  the  intervention  you  are  to  make, 
you  will  be  spared  sleep  and  dreams  which  are  his  one  evasion.  You  are  to 
intervene  in  a  story  of  love,  and  you  will  learn  that  to  love,  as  man  does,  is  to 
conquer  extraordinary  powers  but  to  feel  them  so  confusedly  that  most  men 
fail  to  recognize  their  legitimate  strangeness.  The  immense  distances  of  love 
are  cause  that  the  walls  even  of  poets  dry  up.  Only  the  poem  is  the  realization 
of  desire,  whereas  love,  as  it  is  known  on  the  earth,  is  desire  remaining  desire. 
An  intervention  is  a  presence.  What  you  are  to  say  cannot  be  learned  or 
rehearsed.  It  is  something  that  will  be  born  between  innocency  and 
knowledge,  between  love  and  nothingness.  In  your  role  of  man  you  will 
possess  those  extremes  and  you  will  extend  your  health  over  them  each  day. 
You  will  become  the  countenance  of  an  exchange.  .  .  But  it  is  time  to  stop 
speaking  of  the  future  and  to  let  you  become  the  present.  Move  out  of  the 
flames,  beloved.  Where  you  are  going,  the  day  is  about  to  dawn. 
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Two  Poems 


“The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis”— 
Newark,  N.J.  -  Richmond,  Ind. 


The  snow-grey  cedar  plains;  stark  veining  patterns 

Of  tree  limbs,  blackening,  etched  against  a  sweep 

Of  fading  sunlight;  tumbled  shanties  creep 

Along  my  grime-splayed  window;  one  lighted  house  burns 

Yellow,  dwarfed  in  the  stretching  dim  fields-it  turns 

The  grey-washed  sky  to  night.  My  view  grows  cheap: 

Reflections  of  my  Pullman  cubicle— sleep- 

soiled,  stained  walls,  stale  air;  my  stomach  churns. 

Swaying  and  jolted,  speed  mimicked  by 

The  slack  metallic  rhythmn  of  the  tracks; 

Clamped  in  place,  accepting  all  directions 
I  am  hauled  towards,  I  rise  and,  lurching,  I 
Force  down  the  shade,  reducing  to  dark  cracks 
The  window  and  its  unkind  reflections. 
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Sonnet  for  Wallace  Stevens 


When  the-this  my  song  of-resonance 
Of  every-impotence  before  the  range  of— 
Grey  rebuke  to-gravel  voicing,  whiskey 
Throating  acid  heads-the  commonness 
Of  speech,  the  voicelessly  uneloquent— 
Before  the  green  recluse— is  choked  upon 
The  beauties— among  annuities  and  plans 
For  blue  security  and  peace-of  smog 
Refineries-of  mind  which  flower  with 
A  noise  like  tambourines— or  automated 
Humps-is  sung  because  I  love  to  sing- 
Then  something  suddenly  and  quite— and  love 
The  thing— irrationally— I  sing  about— 

Will  collapse  in  utter  silence-poetry. 
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Translation  of  a  Haitian  Poem 

I 

I  was  not  always  this  man  whom  the  mirror  offers  me 
Seeking  the  angle  of  incidence  I  confront  myself 
All  landmarks  remain  unlit 
But  this  renascent  face  serves  as  testimony 
it  answers  itself  in  half  tones 
O  memory 

Openly  I  chide  myself  where  are  my  bookbag  my  steely 
marbles  the  wide  pool  where  divers  slithered  Is  that  the 
reverse  of  what  I  am  today  (a  man  ripe  for  suffering)  that 
glares  at  me  like  an  old  book  full  of  neglected  images 
O  mirror  against  myself 

I  was  the  source  in  the  great  rocks  the  voices  of  trees 

II 

All  these  flying  birds  fly  nowhere 

my  thoughts  go  nowhere  either 

not  even  your  hands  like  spiders  in  my  hair 

all  these  ships  setting  forth  will  not  touch  land 

We  have  been  royally  screwed 

This  is  an  endless  dance  leading  to  nothing 

I  haven’t  strength  enough  to  feel  I’m  alive 

or  even  to  put  my  fingers  to  the  lock  of  my  cell 

III 

I  had  hundreds  of  nails 

and  I  nailed  down  the  sun  and  its  paws  and  the  webs  of  democracy 
and  I  sealed  the  road’s  mouth  and  the  muzzle  of  foxes 
undertakers  heard  me  nailing  and  came 
uninvited  eager  to  dig  in 

and  I  nailed  down  the  Bosphorus  patriarchs  bunches  of  children 
on  ladders  of  spider-silk  I  nailed  the  saints 
and  the  insects 

cyclones  epidemics  divinity  weight 
and  sweet  butter 
I  still  had  nails  left 
Have  I  overlooked  myself 

-Rene  Philoctete 
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J ules  Verpilleux 


Colloque  Genital 


Je  me  baisse  avec  soin  dans  l’abtme  du  con. 
Chapelle  de  Venus  veneree  et  velue; 

O  sol  a  labourer  moyennant  ma  charrue, 

Les  graines  que  j’asperge  jamais  ne  germeront. 

Tes  profondeurs  m’effraient!  et  le  gout  olfactif 
Ne  s’accomode  pas  aux  puanteurs  pareilles. 
Cloaque  que  j’inonde  d’un  flux  intempestif 
Ou  il  pleut  aujourd’hui  comme  il  pleuvait  la  veille 

— Organe!  cet  autel  qu’adorait  Baudelaire, 

Hugo  le  pillait  bien;  mais  Swinburne  ne  pouvait! 
Chateaubriand  lui-meme  m’a  donne  ses  premices: 

Je  brule  inapaise.  Qu’importe?  Seme  ou  pisse! 
Quand  m§me,  mon  taureau,  je  m’en  assouvirais, 
Je  ne  fmirais  pas,  avachi,  de  te  traire. 
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Helen  Bevington 


Colette  s  Word 


(“Look  for  a  long  time  at  what  pleases 
you,  and  longer  still  at  what  pains  you.”) 

Regarde,  said  Colette.  Regarde! 

It  was  her  scrupulous  word 
For  perishable  things 
Like  passion  and  cats,  for  absurd 
beginnings  and  endings. 

Look!  she  said,  look  around 
At  clouds  and  cuckoos,  regarde 
L’amour.  Etlavie.  Etlemonde. 
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The  King 


I  am  the  King  and  doubtless  I  shall  die. 

Ah,  my  fair  Shunammite,  you  surely  know 
What  ecstasies  are  thine  when  it  is  so. 

Else,  why  thy  slumb’ring  smile,  thy  heaving  breast 
And  pulsing  thighs  beneath  the  silver  moon, 

Whose  maiden  beams  fall  on  they  chastity 
From  out  the  void  across  the  silent  room 
My  withered  flesh  must  seem  a  mockery. 

The  burning  sands  beside  the  brackish  sea 
Can  hold  no  terror  when  toss’d  over  me, 

Who  am  of  sensibilities  bereft. 

Could  I  now  smell  a  sweet  perfumed  breath 
Borne  on  the  wind  from  cedared  Lebanon, 

As  when  a  shepherd  youth  within  the  cleft 
Of  double-mountain’d  Horeb,  through  the  night 
I’d  couch  my  curled  head  upon  the  fleece 
And  count  the  fiery  spheres  aloft,  or  view 
The  pulsing  waves  waft  through  the  jasmine  plain 
Beside  a  purple  bank  in  Jericho; 

Could  I  behold  once  more  the  death  of  night 
Or  grasp  the  golden  chariot  reins  at  dawn 
And  drive  the  charger  ’cross  the  jeweled  lawn, 
Then  might  I  dread  the  delv’d  and  sunken  plain. 
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But  I  have  climb’d  within  the  garden  wall 
Where  saffron,  calamus,  and  cinnamon, 

Where  spikenard,  frankincense,  and  camphire  flow 
On  winds  through  trees  of  myrrh,  both  north  and  south, 
And  through  the  ivory  tower  and  fountain’s  mouth. 

I’ve  husbanded  the  pomegranate  tree 
Beyond  the  orchard  walls  to  Beer-sheba, 

Where  never  such  fecundity  was  known! 

And  plied  the  fertile  valleys  by  the  sea. 

Whole  empires  of  my  fragrant  fruit  are  bound 
To  bloom  throughout  the  corners  of  the  earth, 

And  unknown  dynasties  will  yet  be  found 
Where  angels  wake  and  walk  their  wonted  rounds. 

Gilboa  Mount  is  crown’d  with  rings  of  fire! 

Oh,  such  another  portent  it  must  be 
As  when  the  golden  mice  and  emeralds 
Spill’d  forth  before  the  dancer  at  the  Ark 
And  put  to  death  the  Philistinian  dark. 

The  beams  are  brighter  yet— yes,  I  can  see 
The  brilliance  of  their  glory  over  me. 

I  saw  the  birth  of  night  and  now  the  death 
Of  dark,  as  shooting  forth,  the  sulfur  spark 
Obliterates  old  Onan’s  infamy, 

Who  lost  a  whole  eternity  upon 

The  shifting,  spreading,  moist  desert  sand. 

Do  not  disturb  thy  rest  fair  Shunammite; 

I  am  the  King  and  I  can  never  die! 
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Gerald  Monsman 


Two  Poems 


Dionysus  Speaking 
All  art  is  dream 

And  what  the  day  is  done  with 
Is  dreaming-ripe 

And  what  art  has  moulded 
Religion  accepts 

And  in  the  end 

All  is  in  the  wine-cup 

All  is  in  the  drunken  fantasy 

And  the  grapes  begin  to  stammer 

Yeats  in  vers  libre 
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To  A  Tiger  Lily 

You  surprise  me,  growing  as  you  do,  wild,  in  the 
blazing  light  of  this  dry  hillside.  Chance  has 
brought  me  to  this  spot  and  wonder  keeps  me 
here,  for  lilies  are  (or  all  too  often  were,  I  know) 
lily  white.  But  you,  1  think,  would  be  a  fiercer 
flower,  staining  the  lily’s  cold  radiance  with  a 
beautiful  fury. 

This  is  no  slight  thing,  and  I  fear  lest  this  brilliant 
swirl  of  chance  and  wonder  prove  merely  a  casual 
trophey  in  my  dull  flower-vase  at  sunset.  That 
would  dash  all  expectation.  How  would  your 
bright  leaf  shine  in  my  eyes  then?  And  could  I 
then  hear  the  singing  in  my  blood  of  your 
trumpet-thunder? 

Ah,  tiger  lily,  tiger  lily,  because  I  do  not 
understand,  because  I  cannot  calculate  the  secrets 
of  your  fires  or  compute  the  sums  of  my 
desires-because  all  this  I  cannot,  I  know  your 
tongues  of  flame  will  yet  pierce  the  heart  of  me, 
for  beauty  is  the  gift  of  chance;  and  love,  the  child 
of  wonder. 
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Elissa  M.  Schroeder 


Two  Poems 


Solstice 


The  soldiers  camped  beneath  our  cave. 
You  knew  I  couldn’t  scream 
Or  they’d  be  up  like  frenzied  seeds 
Racing  for  the  sky.  Like  weeds, 

With  Hadrian,  for  trepan  games, 

And  May  to  cut  my  hair. 

Raw-boned,  sure,  you  cupped  my  breast. 
I  saw  them  through  the  floor 
And  they  were  young  and  didn’t  know 
And  August  burned  their  tempers  so... 

I  watched  them  practice  pain,  and  let 
YoUr  fingers  chill  my  thigh. 

The  last  I  heard,  they  cursed  my  name 
And  then  you  loved  me  deaf. 

Ages  old,  but  you’re  strangely  strong... 
I’ve  been  running  from  the  knives  so  long 
That  it  will  not  matter  any  more: 

I  will  sleep  beneath  your  hands. 
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Deliverance 


Three  years  I  carried  your  eyes. 

Three  years  I  bore  your  irony, 
Waddling  large  with  your  detachment. 

And  now 

Now  when  even  the  fact 
That  it  doesn’t  matter 
Doesn’t  matter... 

I  am  brought  to  bed  with  your  smile 

And  delivered 

Naturally 

Of  your  eyebrows. 

Now 

These  days  when  I  dance 
Freer  of  you 

Than  if  you’d  never  hurt  me... 

What  is  your  smile  doing 
Bright  yellow  egg 
On  my  face? 
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Catherine  Perillo 


The  Circle 


They  should  start  arriving  soon,”  said  the  Master,  checking  his  watch. 
“I  wanted  you  to  be  here  before  they  came.  It’s  good  that  you’re 
early.”  In  spite  of  this  approval,  he  seemed  subtly  annoyed  by  John’s 
presence.  The  boy  was  too  insignificant  and  his  Master  did  not  know  how, 
nor  care,  to  make  conversation  with  him. 

“Oh,  you’ll  never  have  to  worry  about  me  being  late,  sir.  That’s  one  thing 
I  pride  myself  on.  I’m  always  on  time.”  John’s  eager  smile  faded  into  a  fixed, 
uncomfortable  stare  when  he  received  simply  a  nod  from  the  Master  in  reply. 
He  was  a  slender,  rather  short  boy  and  looked  much  younger  than  his  age, 
which  was  nineteen.  This  was  probably  due  not  only  to  his  small  stature,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  his  complexion  was  as  smooth  and  hairless  as  a  child’s. 
He  was  wearing  his  best  suit,  a  cheap,  dark  brown  outfit  which  showed  small 
signs  of  wear  and  was  slightly  too  long  at  the  shoulders  and  slightly  too  short 
at  the  ankles.  Although  he  was  awkwardly  aware  of  the  great  distance 
between  him  and  his  elegant  master,  and  he  played  nervously  with  a  thread 
hanging  from  his  jacket  cuff,  the  atmosphere  around  John  was  filled  with  the 
radiance  of  innocent  anticipation. 

“It  sure  looks  like  you’re  all  pretty  busy  in  here,”  John  offered,  for  he 
was  impressed  by  the  stacks  of  posters  and  leaflets  and  the  files  and  portfolios 
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that  were  scattered  on  and  under  chairs  and  tables  around  the  room.  All  this 
evidence  of  business  in  progress  had  been  pushed  to  the  sides  of  the  room, 
however,  and  in  the  center  stood  a  long  table,  completely  bare,  surrounded 
by  chairs.  The  Master  occupied  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  John  sat 
in  one  just  to  his  right.  The  other  eleven  chairs  were  empty. 

“Yes,  we  are.  Our  type  of  work  requires  constant  activity,  as  you  must 
know.”  John  nodded  and  there  were  a  few  more  moments  of  strained  silence. 
John  eyed  his  Master  furtively  but  admiringly,  for  he  was  quite  a  striking 
figure.  A  tall,  lean  man  in  his  early  thirties,  he  wore  a  black,  well-cut  suit 
which  matched  the  blackness  of  his  hair  and  eyes.  He  was  graceful,  composed, 
self-assured  and,  to  John,  untouchable. 

To  the  relief  of  both  men,  the  others  began  to  arrive  at  last.  Like  their 
leader,  most  of  them  were  tall  men,  and  several  were  also  broad  and 
well-muscled.  They  all  seemed  to  be  in  their  late  twenties  or  early  thirties. 
Their  faces  were  all  rough,  some  bearded,  and  tanned.  They  had  the  long, 
easy  stride  of  men  who  are  used  to  hard,  outdoor  labor.  Arriving  singly  and  in 
pairs,  all  exchanged  some  form  of  greeting  with  the  Master,  a  wave,  a 
handshake  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  firm  hug.  They  talked  and  joked 
easily  among  themselves  and  took  a  long  time  to  get  seated.  Some  shuffled 
through  the  stacks  of  paper  and  made  additions  to  files  while  others  became 
involved  in  private  discussions  and  arguments.  One  of  the  bigger  men  sat  at 
the  Master’s  left  side  and  spoke  earnestly  and  happily  with  him, 
supplementing  his  words  with  many  wide,  loose  gestures.  All  ignored  John, 
although  it  was  for  his  benefit  that  this  meeting  had  been  called.  John  himself 
was  enchanted  by  the  grace  and  assurance  these  men  seemed  to  share  with  the 
Master. 


It  was  a  full  forty-five  minutes  before  everyone  was  assembled  and  ready  to 
begin.  When  all  were  seated,  every  chair  around  the  big  table  was  filled.  No 
one  was  left  standing. 

The  quiet  which  suddenly  dominated  the  room  shocked  John  back  into 
the  realization  of  who  and  where  he  was.  For  a  few  seconds  all  that  could  be 
heard  were  some  of  the  noises  of  the  city  filtering  in  from  outside.  With 
perfect  command,  the  Master  waited  until  all  were  attentive  before  beginning. 

“Gentlemen,  it’s  good  to  see  you  all  here.  Everyone,  I’m  sure,  is  aware  of 
the  purpose  of  this  meeting  so  .  .  .” 

“Is  this  the  boy  you  told  us  about?”  The  man  speaking  was  at  the  far  end 
of  the  table. 

“Yes,  this  is  John.” 

“Not  very  impressive,  is  he?”  said  another.  All  laughed.  The  spirit  of  their 
recent  talking  and  joking  was  still  with  them.  John  sat  motionless. 
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“How  did  you  ever  happen  to  notice  him?”  This  time  the  voice  came  from 
the  right  of  the  table,  almost  at  John’s  elbow. 

“Yes,  why  did  you  choose  him?” 

“I  think  it  would  be  best,”  said  the  Master,  “if  I  let  John  speak  for 
himself.  You  may  direct  your  questions  to  him.” 

John  was  still  viewing  the  gathering  as  an  outsider,  fascinated  by  the 
individuals  involved.  He  had  not  fully  realized  that  he  was  now  expected  to 
participate  in  it  when  the  first  round  of  questions  was  directed  at  him. 

“How  old  are  you,  boy?” 

Pause.  Then,  as  a  delayed  reaction,  “Oh,  nineteen,  sir.  I’m  nineteen.”  The 
grown  men  around  the  table  exchanged  glances  and  there  were  one  or  two 
snickers. 

“Well,  after  nineteen  years,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself,  boy?” 
Laughter  was  again  general  and  John’s  face  froze.  His  adored  Master  remained 
quietly  indifferent. 

“Yes,  boy,  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this  time?” 

“My  name  is  John!”  This  sign  of  aggressiveness  came  as  a  surprise  to 
everyone,  including  John  himself.  He  was  so  frightened  by  it,  in  fact,  that  he 
immediately  doubled  his  politeness  and  sub  missive  ness  before  the  group  of 
men. 

“Ah,  yes  John,”  the  name  was  pronounced  with  mocking  care.  “Where  do 
you  go  to  school?” 

“I  don’t  go  anymore,  sir.  I  quit  after  the  tenth  grade.” 

“Where  did  you  go  until  that  time?” 

“P.S.  108,  sir.” 

“And  what  have  you  been  doing  since  you  quit  school,  John?” 

“Working,  sir.” 

“Working.  What  sort  of  work  do  you  do?” 

The  questions  came  one  after  another  with  no  pause  from  different  men 
around  the  table.  From  time  to  time,  John  would  glance  at  the  Master,  always 
to  find  his  superior  sitting  calmly,  seeming  removed  from  the  proceedings, 
surrounded  by  his  own  thoughts. 

“Anything  that’s  available,  sir.  I  was  a  grocery  checker  for  a  while,  then  a 
messenger  boy.  Now  I’m  a  bellhop.” 

John  gave  the  name  proudly.  It  was  that  of  one  of  the  poorest  hotels  in 
the  city,  a  fact  which  caused  some  smiling  among  members  of  the  group,  but 
no  laughter. 

“That  must  be  hard  work,  John.  Do  you  find  it  hard?” 

“Sometimes,  sir.” 

“Why  do  you  do  it?” 

“Oh,  I  have  to  sir,  to  help  support  my  family.” 

“You  have  a  family  then,  a  wife  and  children?” 

John  blushed.  “No  sir,  a  mother  and  a  younger  brother.”  He  was 
beginning  to  resent  these  men  and  their  questions  and  to  wonder  what  he  was 
really  doing  here  after  all.  And  he  wanted  to  choke  back  every  “sir”  he 
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addressed  to  them. 

“No  father?” 

“No.”  John  dreaded  the  line  of  questioning  concerning  his  father  he 
thought  would  follow  this,  but  it  failed  to  materialize.  Instead, 

“How  old  is  your  mother,  John?” 

“I’m  not  sure.  She  never  has  told  us  exactly.  About  forty-five,  I  figure.” 

“Is  she  pretty,  John?” 

John  smiled,  “Yes,  sir.” 

“And  what  does  she  do?” 

“She  keeps  house,  sir.” 

“Keeps  house.  What  does  that  entail,  John?” 

John  faltered  visibly  over  the  word  entail.  They  let  him.  For  a  moment 
there  was  silence. 

“Oh,  uh,  she  cooks  for  me  and  my  brother.  She  shops;  sews  clothes  for  all 
of  us.  Sometimes  she  cleans  the  whole  apartment  real  good.  Things  like  that.” 
He  hesitated,  trying  to  see  if  his  answer  had  been  acceptable. 

“She  knits,  too,”  he  added,  wondering  if  this  were  enough. 

“That’s  all  she  does?” 

“Yes.”  John  congratulated  himselt  for  having  omitted  the  “sir.” 

“Your  pretty  mother,  that’s  all  she  does?  Are  you  sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“Doesn’t  she  have  any  boyfriends?” 

“No,  sir.”  Instantly,  John  hated  himself. 

“Maybe  she  does.  Maybe  she  has  all  kinds  of  boyfriends  she  never  told 
you  about.” 

“I’m  sure  she  doesn’t.” 

“Don’t  be  so  sure,  John.  After  all,  she  never  told  you  her  age,  right?  There 
may  be  other  things  she  never  told  you.  A  pretty  woman  occupies  herself  in 
many  interesting  ways,  you  know.” 

“She  doesn’t  have  boyfriends!”  John  wanted  to  get  up  and  walk  out.  He 
wanted  to  be  anywhere  but  in  that  room.  He  sat  still  and  waited  for  the  next 
question. 

“What  about  yourself  then,  John?  Do  you  have  any  romantic  interest? 
Any  girl  friends,  I  mean?” 

This  was  a  sore  subject  and  John  was  too  hurt  by  the  mere  discussion  of  it 
to  be  aware  of  any  implied  insults.  He  looked  sadly  down  the  length  of  his 
hopelessly  skinny  body  and  said,  “No,  sir.” 

“No  girl  friends,  that’s  too  bad.” 

“You’re  all  alone  then,  aren’t  you,  John,  except  for  your  mother  and 
brother?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you’re  a  bellhop  and  never  finished  high  school.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  just  why  were  you  chosen?” 

“Didn’t  the  Master  single  you  out  of  a  crowd?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well,  why?” 

John  had  no  idea  why  he  had  been  singled  out.  “I’m  a  good  bellhop.” 

“That’s  no  concern  of  ours.” 

“Have  you  ever  done  any  work  for  the  cause  before,  John?” 

John  was  not  sure  what  was  meant  by  the  cause,  but  he  was  certain  he’d 
never  worked  as  anything  but  a  checker,  a  messenger  boy,  and  a  bellhop. 

“No,  sir.” 

“Why  not?” 

Again,  the  question  was  unexpected  and  totally  baffling  to  John. 

“I  guess  I  never  thought  of  it.” 

This  did  not  please  the  men  at  the  table. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  work  for  the  cause?” 

The  decision,  to  choose  and  be  chosen.  In  spite  of  his  anger,  John 
answered,  “Yes,  I  think  I  do.” 

“You  think  you  do.  That’s  not  good  enough.” 

“What  do  you  have  to  offer  the  cause?” 

“Yes,  what  do  you  have  to  offer  the  cause?  You  never  finished  school. 
What  good  are  you?” 

John  had  never  thought  about  that.  “Well,  I’ve  lived  in  the  city  all  my  life. 
I  know  it  inside  and  out.  That  might  help.” 

“We  know  it  ‘inside  and  out’  too.” 

“What  good  are  you?” 

“Uh,  I  always  had  good  marks  in  arithmetic.  I’ve  got  a  good  head  for 
numbers.” 

“So  what?” 

“Listen,  John,  if  you  want  to  work  for  the  cause  you  have  to  have 
something  to  offer,  something  no  one  else  has.” 

“Uh,  I  like  to  talk  to  people.  I  was  always  kind  of  good  at  that.” 

“So  what?” 

“Yes,  so  what?” 

John’s  rage  and  frustration  reached  its  peak.  “If  you  don’t  want  me,  you 
don’t  have  to  have  me.  All  I  have  is  myself.  I  want  to  work  for  your  cause  but 
if  you  don’t  want  me,  I’ll  leave.” 


Once  it  was  out,  John  was  sorry  he  had  said  it,  but  he  was  strangely 
surprised.  His  words  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  the  room.  All 
tension  was  released.  The  men  around  the  table  smiled  and  leaned  back  in 
their  chairs.  Some  began  to  congratulate  him.  His  Master,  who  had  been  so 
distant  a  moment  before,  grinned  broadly  and  put  a  hand  on  John’s  shoulder. 
John  realized  that  somehow,  he  had  passed  a  test  and  after  a  moment  or  two, 
he  smiled  also  and  relaxed. 


“Congratulations,  John,”  said  the  Master.  “You  are  now  one  of  us.  You 
are  now  a  worker  for  the  cause.” 

John  was  elated  and  unquestioning  of  his  sudden,  mysterious  triumph.  He 
shook  hands  with  the  men  who  had  so  recently  been  his  antagonizes. 

One  of  the  men  had  moved  a  large,  heavy  stack  of  leaflets  from  a  chair  at 
the  side  ot  the  room  to  the  table  in  front  of  John,  while  John  was  busy 
accepting  congratulations.  As  the  room  became  quieter,  he  put  one  hand  on 
John’s  shoulder,  the  other  on  the  bulky  stack,  and,  looking  at  the  boy,  said, 

“Go,  spread  His  word.” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  John  looked  woodenly  at  the  leaflets.  Then  he 
sighed,  heaved  the  stack  up  under  one  arm,  turned  and  left  the  room,  leaning 
heavily  to  one  side  because  of  his  burden.  When  he  was  gone,  the  Master  rose 
and  left.  After  the  Master,  the  remaining  eleven  silently  filed  out  and  went 
their  own  ways  in  the  streets  below. 
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Ed  Harrison 


Himavant 


I  set  my  course  for  a  ledge 
somewhat  higher  than  the  extinct  animals, 
a  place  where  air  is  so  scarce 
the  snow  does  not  know  itself. 

There,  I  pay  homage  to  my  ancestors 
and  sip  slowly  their  ancient  wine. 

They  are  well-pleased  with  me; 
smiling,  they  bless  me, 
and  recommend  my  thoughts 
to  the  immortals  in  the 
neighboring  palace. 

My  grandfather  gives  me 
a  long  and  wooden  pole 
to  seek  out  and  avoid 
the  crevasses;  his  father, 
a  flask  of  mountain  dew 
against  the  wintry  wind. 

I  have  no  fear  of  spirits: 
when  I  was  a  child,  the  pinetrees 
back  of  the  house  made  assembly 
and  showed  me  the  world  of  shadow. 
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Donald  Yates 


Lindos 


The  moon  has  risen  high 
Enough  to  call  for  a  metaphor. 

It  is  a  hole  in  the  sky 

Or  a  terrible  bore,  I  can’t  decide. 

Will  I  be  the  only  one 

Tonight  to  try  and  get  some  word 

From  these  fine,  old  pagan  stones? 

It  all  smells  fishy  to  me. 

The  Greek  village  below,  asleep 
Quite  literally  (it’s  nine) 

Deserves  someone’s  poetry 
Better  than  mine,  I’ll  admit. 

But  I  describe  it  anyway. 

That  Roman  rubble  over  there 

Was  picked  over  today 

By  a  busload  of  tourists,  and  by  me. 
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And  it  doesn’t  one  bit  matter 

Because  the  travel  company 

Off-days  scatters  manufactured 

Bits  of  pottery  and  makes  it  again  ancient. 

“The  logic  of  the  landscape 

Is  Plato’s,  Aristotle’s,  Demosthenes’ 

And  a  look  at  the  map 

Will  discover  Greece  a  grasping  hand.” 


But  today  I  saw  hills  Homer 
And  maybe  even  Paul 
Didn’t  see  for  what  they  were: 

Flanks  of  fallen  animals,  shot  with  poppies. 


Then  there  is  the  Aegean. 

Pumped-up  beaches  bed  sprawling 
Hotels  that  weren’t  there  last  year,  when, 
Caveing,  I  saw  float  in:  Atlantean  pumice. 

Ah,  the  magique  of  the  dollar!  My  guide 
Has  misspelled  it  for  me:  Lindos  provides 
The  spendthrift  pilgrim  a  place  of  booty, 

But  he  who  uncharted  sees,  doth  espy 
(His  vantage  point  the  market-place  of  thought, 
This  Agorra  where  Paul  preached  unknown  gods) 
A  sign: 

Ships’  lights  among  the  dead  volcanoes 
Sinking,  all,  under  sinking  Pisces. 
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J .  R.  Ferguson 


The  Return  of  McKensey 


The  moon  rose  full  in  the  eastern  sky 
And  cast  her  pallid  beams 
Upon  a  stand  of  gaunt  oak  trees 
And  a  swamp  of  fleeting  gleams 

They  say  upon  this  forsaken  spot 
Once  flashed  McKensey’s  knife 
Into  the  throat  of  a  sleeping  foe 
And  ripped  away  his  life. 

The  watchful  night  is  deadly  still 
As  a  form  slinks  over  the  moor, 

A  keen  blade  of  steel  hangs  at  his  side 
The  trees  have  seen  him  before. 

“It’s  the  Devil’s  work,”  he  mumbles  low 
As  he  quickly  covers  ground; 

“There  is  no  man  who  can  live  again 
When  I  have  struck  him  down. 

“These  tales  they  tell  of  specter’s  walks 
Are  only  whiskey  dreams. 

They  saw  no  haggard  banshee  form 
Nor  heard  unnatural  screams. 

“I’ll  camp  here  on  this  cursed  spot 
To  show  what  fools  they  are; 

The  only  weird  things  I’ll  see  tonight 
Are  these  trees  with  shapes  bizarre.” 

The  future  was  hidden  from  McKensey  then 
He  calmly  prepared  a  bed. 

The  effort  was  futile  if  he  only  knew 
For  the  sun  would  see  him  dead. 


So  little  fear  had  he  of  things 
With  supernatural  life 
That  soon  he  was  held  in  a  fitful  sleep 
With  his  hand  upon  his  knife. 
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A  wind  sprang  up  and  shook  the  trees, 

The  moon  was  hid  by  a  cloud, 

And  McKensey  was  clothed  in  dismal  night 
As  a  corpse  is  draped  with  a  shroud. 

McKensey  woke  with  a  sudden  start; 

He  was  grasped  by  an  icy  hold. 

The  form  he  saw  by  the  ember  light 
Made  his  racing  blood  run  cold. 

“You!”  he  screamed  and  flung  his  knife 
And  his  eyes  bulged  from  his  head, 

But  it  was  no  use  if  he  only  knew 
For  the  sun  would  see  him  dead. 


The  whirling  blade  flashed  through  the  air, 

He  had  flung  with  all  his  might, 

And  he  might  well  be  living  yet 
If  the  moon  had  lent  its  light. 

For  his  target  was  a  gnarled  oak  tree; 

The  years  had  made  it  stark. 

The  wind  had  bent  its  limbs  to  him— 

And  the  knife  sped  toward  its  mark. 

Handle  first  it  struck  the  tree 
And  bounced  from  off  a  limb; 

The  deadly  knife  with  flashing  blade 
Now  headed  back  at  him. 

A  cry  formed  on  his  bloodless  lips, 

His  mind  became  a  wreck, 

The  revenging  knife  it  took  no  pause 
And  plunged  into  his  neck. 

“Damn  you,”  he  chocked  to  the  strange  oak  tree 
Which  had  tricked  him  with  its  guile; 

With  death-dimmed  eyes  he  seemed  to  see 
The  oak  tree  form  a  smile. 
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David  Madsen 


Two  Poems 


Going  to  Sleep 

Too  soft?  Too  loud? 

Did  1  pull  your  hair 

As  I  leaned  over  you,  crumbling  there 

With  your  sheet  a  shroud, 

With  your  half-closed  eyes 
Full  of  powdered,  instant  sleep? 

Do  I  cease  to  mesmerize 
You  or  did  I  fail  to  keep 
An  important  rendez-vous? 

I  rise  and  fall  in  dusty  flight, 

Gasping  in  the  settling  night, 

Seeking  shelter  under  you. 

I  shiver  and  huddle  against  the  stone  — 
Too  late,  you’re  dead. 

I  prop  my  head 

Against  some  out -thrust  bone. 


Faint  Star 


You  stand  there,  a  faint  star, 

barely  seen  when  I  look  upon  you  -- 
best  seen  from  a  sideward  view  — 
but  I  know  who  you  are. 

I’ve  seen  you  a  million  years 
wrapped  in  a  nebulous  dream, 

I  know  you  are  more  than  you  seem 
and  you  hide  all  my  fears. 

Let  fall  around  your  feet 
your  mantle  of  night: 
let  me  see  in  the  flash  of  light 

My  victory  and  slow  defeat. 
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Herman  Salinger 


Memory  of  the  Island  on  a  Foggy  Day 


Bleu!  bleu!  the  cows  call 
again  and  again  — 
as  though  they  were  men. 

And  the  fogs  fall 

on  the  granite  land 

and  the  great  horn  begins  to  bawl. 

They  ring  the  school  bell  — 
or  is  that  the  Catholic  church? 
Will  these  old  walls  stand? 

Like  a  ship  the  whole  hotel 
starts  to  lean  and  lurch. 
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John  Kimball 


Trilogy  of  the  Swan 


Sat  on  the  softly  green  grass 
around  the  park  pond. 

Lilies  scattered  in  groups. 

And  the  sun  was  warm  and  nice. 

Just  letting  the  time  pass. 

A  single  swan  floated  past 
settled  in  the  park  pond. 

Serene  and  gliding  where  he  wanted. 
And  the  sun  was  warm  and  nice. 

Just  letting  the  time  pass. 


There  is  a  swan  in  the  zoo 
caged  in  an  artificial  pool. 

Lots  of  people  pass  bye- 
some  stop  and  look. 

But  the  swan  doesn’t 
really  care. 

He  knows  he’s  there. 

A  Vision  of  Farewell  to  What  1  was  by  an  Old  Man 

I  sat  at  the  end  of  an  old  splintered  dock. 

And  held  a  fishing  pole. 

The  string  dangled  into  the  sea  beneath. 

A  swan  swam  up— 

I  saw  it  come  in  with  the  tide. 

It  glided  up  to  my  fishing  line 
and  circled  round  it.  Endlessly 
creating  a  whirlpool. 

I  saw  the  swan  go  under 
and  disappear. 

And  without  saying  goodbye  to  the  dock 
I  followed  my  string  and  fisherman’s  pole 
in  a  ceaseless  circling. 

I  was  sucked  up  with  the  swan. 
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Belles  Lettres 


Those  are  all  the  letters  at  the  back  of  the  alphabet 

That  stayed  on  top  of  blocks 

That  stayed  upstairs 

That  came  downstairs  to  let  you  know 

That  spelled  ‘almost’  at  the  back  of  the  parlor 

That  spelled  at  all  anything  you  wanted  to  know 


Teach  me  meter,  teach  me  tone 
Teach  me  how  the  verbs  are  formed 
Teach  me  shape  and  then  design 
And  teach  me  how  to  make  it  rhyme 

Teach  me  knowledge  of  the  past 
Show  me  something  unsurpassed 
Teach  me  things  that  Homer  knew 
And  tell  me  how  his  legend  grew 

Reveal  the  treasures  of  the  heart 
And  occupy  my  mind  with  art 
Reward  my  taste  for  beauteous  things 
O,  teach  me  ’til  my  spirit  sings 

Show  me  a  page  with  nothing  on  it 
Then  teach  me  how  to  write  a  sonnet 
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Initiation 


Whoever  you  are,  go  out  into  the  evening,  leaving  your  room,  of 
which  you  know  each  bit;  your  house  is  the  last  before  the 
infinite,  whoever  you  are. 

Then  with  your  eyes  that  wearily  scarce  lift  themselves  from  the 
worn-out  door-stone  slowly  you  raise  a  shadowy  black  tree  and 
fix  it  on  the  sky:  slender,  alone, 

And  you  have  made  the  world  (and  it  shall  grow  and  ripen  as  a 
word,  unspoken,  still). 

When  you  have  grasped  its  meaning  with  your  will,  then  tenderly 
your  eyes  will  let  it  go  ...  . 

Rainer  Marie  Rilke 
translated  by  C.F.  MacIntyre 


My  Father  is  in  front  of  the  television  tapping  his  watch.  It  is  as  if  his 
.  watch  presents  the  only  logic  the  television  has  to  offer.  The  watch 
has  seemingly  quit  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  now  with  the  television  or 
the  watch  he  walks  back  to  his  armchair,  and  confident  that  this  pattern 
brings  peace,  at  least  till  dinnertime,  he  drops  his  arm  down  the  right  side  of 

the  chair  for  the  paper. 

1  *  *  * 

Father,  Mother  and  I  are  walking  in  New  York,  I  am  behind  them  counting 
the  pigeons  that  waddle  behind  Dad.  I  pretend  that  I  am  lost,  pretend  the 
reassurance  of  finding  his  black  head  in  its  own  air.  It  is  during  a 
transportation  strike,  the  city  is  strangely  ours— no  theirs,  humming,  giving  its 
leaking  steam  peace  in  the  air;  it  seems  to  remind  them  of  something  they 
have  forgotten.  I  imagine  it  as  a  garden  suddenly  turned  evil,  empty,  and  it 
presents  a  primary  threat:  being  trapped.  Maybe  that  is  why  I  walk  behind 
them,  not  to  become  trapped,  or  part  of  the  trap,  but  to  lie  back  and  watch. 
They  have  not  noticed  that  I  am  behind  them,  now  almost  forty  feet,  they  go 
on  listening— to  what? 
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It  is  dinner  time,  Mother’s  voice  intones  that  in  unison  with  the  snapping 
shut  of  the  oven  door.  Dad  has  fallen  asleep  behind  the  paper.  Mother  comes 
in  to  the  living  room  wearing  a  printed  apron.  The  birds  on  it  fly  from  the 
corners  of  her  eyes,  she  is  suddenly  furious.  She  takes  the  paper  from  my 
father’s  dumb  hands,  stands  in  front  of  the  television,  turns  it  off  with  a  flick 
of  her  wrist  behind  her  back.  She  stops,  suddenly  smiles,  Dad’s  eyelids  lift,  his 
dream  bounces  awake  with  his  blinking.  Mother  says,  “Thank  you,”  and  goes 
to  the  kitchen  with  his  newspaper.  His  quick  look  around  finds  me  behind 
him.  He  gets  up,  I  think:  ‘The  only  straight  arrow  I  know  with  hinges’.  He 
says,  “Washed?”,  I  say  yes  and  the  living  room  seems  to  follow  us  into  the 
kitchen. 

We  sit  around  the  table,  my  Father  taps  his  watch  again,  asks  me  to  turn 
off  the  T.V.  I  tell  him  it  is  off  and  he  grunts  and  then  pulls  his  chair  up  to  the 
table  chinning  his  stomach  on  his  plate.  He  plays  with  the  plate  by  moving  his 
stomach  in  and  out.  My  Mother  turns  from  the  counter  and  begins  to  laugh. 
He  puts  rhythm  into  its  harsh  taps  on  the  formica.  Mother  cries  from 
laughter,  brings  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

“Oh  Ross,  stop.  I  think  you’re  making  me  go  to  the  bathroom.”  I  laugh  at 
that  and  she  leaves  towards  the  bathroom.  Dad  says  to  me,  still  tapping  the 
plate,  “Why  did  you  do  that?” 

*  *  * 

I  have  caught  up  with  them  now,  we  are  almost  back  to  our  hotel.  The 
elevator  to  the  fourth  floor  ghosts  up  all  our  backs,  scraping  them  clean. 
Mother  looks  very  tired,  suddenly  slumped  and  sick.  We  walk  down  the 
corridor  that  multiplies  itself  by  invisible  mirrors  on  and  on.  The  only  sound 
is  the  carpet’s  old  pile  giving  an  occasional  crunch.  Mother  enters  the  room 
and  goes  to  the  window. 

“Ross,  I’m  terribly  hungry.  I  don’t  know  why  but  I  am  so  hungry  I  think 
I’m  sick.  I  think  I’ll  just  be  sick.” 

“Well,  now  wait  honey.  Do  you  want  to  go  out  and  ....” 

“Oh,  I  can’t  take  another  step,  I  just  can’t.  I’ll  be  all  right— I  just  need 
something  to  eat.” 

“I’ll  call  for  room  service  is  that  all  right?” 

“I  couldn’t  eat  that  stuff,  my  stomach  is  upset.  I  might  have  a  fever.” 

Father  comes  to  me  in  the  other  room,  explains  that  Mother  is  not  well, 
asks  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  for  something  to  eat.  I  am  sprawled  out 
exhausted  and  don’t  move.  Mother  snaps  from  the  window.  Her  purse 
swinging,  crashing  the  Venetian  blinds. 

“Well  I’ve  got  to  eat  something.  You  two  don’t  have  to  talk  it  out.  I  just 
need  something  to  eat,  Ross,  isn’t  that  simple?”  She  pins  her  shoulders  back 
and  leaves,  her  stockings  snapping  so  fast  they  might  catch  fire.  By  the  time 
we  have  caught  up  with  her  the  straightened  shoulders  have  fallen  in;  instead 
she  delivers  a  lethal  smile  while  jabbing  at  both  the  up  and  down  buttons  for 
the  elevator. 
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On  the  sidewalk  she  moves  frightened,  almost  sideways  at  times.  Dad  tries 
hanging  on  to  her,  asks  her  if  she  is  all  right. 

“Oh  yes  Ross,  stop  it,  stop  it,  now.  I  can’t  stand  it.” 

The  nearest  place  is  a  French  flytrap  with  two  booths,  each  with  a  bottle 
of  vinegar  shaped  like  an  onion.  Mother  says,  “Oh,  it’s  greasy  but  I  don’t 
care.”  Behind  a  curtained  doorway  tin  bats  around  and  someone  is  humming. 
Dad  looks  around  and  whistles.  Two  women  come  out,  one  in  an  apron,  one 
in  a  poplin  shift  with  a  black  jerkin  over  it. 

“Could  we  order?” 

The  one  in  the  apron  says,  “We  have  eggs.” 

“Is  that  all  you  have?”,  asks  Father. 

“Yes,  just  eggs  right  now.” 

Dad  moves  to  leave,  Mother  puts  a  knee  to  his  movement,  says,  “Two  over 
please,  thank  you.” 

*  *  * 


We  have  finished  eating  our  dinner.  My  Father  goes  into  the  front  yard 
contemplatively,  as  if  into  an  infinite  Zen  garden  of  stone  and  white 
sand.  He  does  not  want  that;  order,  raked  sand,  sacred  ground.  Instead  he 
wants  a  playground,  someplace  that  demands  imagination;  relief  from 
accomplished  circles  spun  around— in  hundreds  of  times.  His  lawn  is  flat,  a 
dead  fairground,  a  black  elm  the  only  line  against  the  sky  that  is  his,  his  fun. 
He  cannot  color  it,  it  remains  a  turgid  black,  yet  he  accepts  it,  lifts  it  out  by 
the  low  dusk  light.  He  wills  it  to  stay,  maybe  twirl,  spread  its  boughs  further; 
create  its  own  possibilities.  He  comes  back  in  the  house  to  ask  my  Mother  if 
she  wants  to  play.  She  says,  “What?” 

*  *  * 

Mother  is  miffed  by  our  concentration  on  her  hunger.  She  tells  Dad  and 
me  to  talk;  Dad  only  puts  a  hand  on  her  freckled  forearm.  She  slumps  in  the 
booth,  her  face  up,  her  eyes  farther  up,  watering,  straining  to  hold  the  flood 
from  overflowing  the  rims.  She  has  suffered  before,  always  alone,  she  would 
never  accept  a  breath  of  help  from  either  of  us.  I  imagine  her  draping  the 
corners  of  the  small  room  with  black  laurels,  and  I  know  if  I  asked  her  what 
she  was  thinking  she  would  say,  “I’m  thinking  what  color  of  curtains  might 
go  in  this  dreadful  place.”  She  might  be,  it  would  mean  the  same. 

The  girl  with  the  wheat  damask  apron  brings  in  a  small  frying  pan  through 
the  curtains.  The  other  girl  follows  with  two  plates,  forks,  napkins.  She  starts 
setting  the  places  for  my  Father  and  Mother. 

“No,  they  are  both  for  her,  here.” 

“Really  if  you  want  .  .  .  .” 

“Excuse  me  ma’m.”  The  two  eggs  slip  off  the  spatula  onto  the  white  plate, 
they  slide  in  their  own  thin  yellow  grease.  Mother  looks  at  them,  holds  back 
tears,  and  eats. 

“Do  you  have  any  bread?”,  my  Father  asks  because  the  girls  still  watch, 
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amused. 

“No,  just  eggs,  we’re  cleaning.” 

*  *  * 

Father  comes  into  my  room,  asks  me  if  I  want  to  go  out.  I  do  not  know 

what  to  say,  I  just  follow  him  out  the  left  open  front  door  into  the  dying 

green  light  of  day.  He  says,  “Let’s  go  shopping,  I  think  your  Mother  needs  to 
be  left  alone.”  We  ride  to  a  department  store,  park,  and  through  the  revolving 
doors  he  asks  me  if  I  need  any  shorts.  I  reply,  “If  you  like.”  We  take  the 
escalator  up  to  Sportswear  and  he  holds  my  arm  right  above  my  elbow.  He 
squeezes  it  off  and  on  and  I  look  at  him  thinking  the  squeezes  are  meant  to 
tell  me  why  Mother  should  be  left  alone.  Finally  he  says,  when  I  have  picked 
out  a  pair  of  seersucker  bermudas,  “Mother  doesn’t  think  she  has  a  life  of  her 
own.” 

*  *  * 

We  leave  the  restaurant,  Mother  takes  Dad’s  arm  and  says  she  feels  much 
better,  almost  a  new  woman.  There  is  a  smear  of  grease  on  her  forehead,  we 
stop,  Dad  takes  out  his  handkerchief  puts  a  finger  into  it  and  blots  her  skin. 
When  he  stops,  Mother  looks  at  me. 

“Ross,  we  haven’t  really  shown  Rick  New  York— you  know,  its  ethnics. 
The  Italian  places,  the  shows,  the  such.” 

“Do  you  feel  up  to  it,  Jeanie?” 

“Oh  yes,”  she  puffs,  “Rick,  let’s  go  get  some  clams  at  Grand  Central.”  She 
smiles,  “Do  you  want  to?” 

“I  guess,  1  like  clams  enough.” 

“Okay,  we’re  running,”  says  my  Father  already  turning,  hand  up  in  the  air 
for  a  taxi. 

As  we  board  a  private  cab,  Mother  says  it  might  have  been  more  interesting 
to  take  a  subway.  Dad  puts  his  hand  on  her  knee  as  if  to  squeeze  it  and  tell 
her  the  subways  aren’t  running  but  he  doesn’t,  he  takes  the  gesture  back.  The 
cab  driver  turns  his  head  sideways  to  the  plastic  separator;  he  wears  a  cracked, 
greasy,  leather  cap.  Dad  says,  “Grand  Central.”  Mother  takes  my  hand  over 
into  her  lap. 

We  take  three  grey  smooth  steps  up  into  the  station’s  hub.  It  is  dim  at 
first,  then  the  fluorescent  light  presents  silhouettes  moving  on  a  platform 
beneath  us,  not  through  their  own  energy,  but  organically.  We  take  two 
flights  of  stairs  down  into  a  cooler,  darker  place.  The  fluorescent  lights  are 
covered  with  red  glass,  there  is  piped  music  mixing  with  an  electronic  buzz.  A 
waiter  walks  up  to  us,  says  nothing  and  we  follow  him.  He  leads  us  beyond 
many  people  into  a  small  area  of  proposed  intimacy.  It  is  American-Italian: 
checkered  table  cloths,  basket  of  bread  sticks,  a  bottle  of  red  peppers,  and 
large  red  napkins.  We  sit  next  to  a  post,  an  amber  light  in  gimbals  on  the  post 
flickers  as  if  it  will  die.  The  waiter  leaves  us. 

“How  did  he  know?”  Mother  leans  toward  Dad  smoothing  the  napkin  that 
drapes  her  lap. 

“1  have  no  idea,  I’m  shocked  it’s  stayed  like  this  for  so  long.  Why,  are  we 
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just  nostalgic  or  is  it  really  the  same?”  He  seems  as  surprised,  as  suddenly 
revived  as  Mother. 

“Well  it  is,  I  don’t  think  they’ve  even  washed  the  floors  since  then.” 

“Since  when?”,  I  ask. 

“1  had  completely  forgotten  about  it  when  I  suggested  the  clams.  I 
remembered  because  they  haven’t  changed  those  gawdy  lights.  I  can  recall 
sitting,  thinking  before  your  train  came  how  peculiar  they  were,  propped 
such  that  they  would  straighten  themselves  if  the  room  tilted.  I  felt  it  was 
then,  as  if  it  were  a  boat,  and  I  was  Jonah  bottled  up  in  the  hold  trying  to 
reach  .  .  .  .”  She  looks  out  of  the  very  corners  of  her  eyes,  shakes  a  red  pepper 
flake  on  her  finger,  puts  it  on  the  end  of  her  tongue.  “Whoo,  that’s  .  .  .  .”,  she 
touches  three  fingers  to  the  small  hollow  above  her  collar  bone.  “He’s 
bringing  water  I  hope.” 

“Mother,  what?” 

Mother  looks  beyond  in  the  dimness  for  the  waiter,  she  arches,  looks  over 
our  heads.  Dad,  trying  to  refold  his  napkin,  says: 

“This  is  where  your  Mother  met  me  after  the  war.” 

“Oh  Ross,  really.” 

“She  knew  you  were  coming  back  then.  I  mean  that  you  weren’t  hurt. 
Right?” 

“Of  course  she  knew.  She  knew  for  two  years  that  I’d  come  back.” 

“I  did  not,  Ross,  that’s  not  true.  Your  Mother  never  sent  me  word  and  1 
was  constantly  worried  silly.” 

“Now  don’t  get  upset,  Jeanie,  there’s  no  need  for  that.  I’m  sorry  to  bring 
it  up.” 

The  waiter  comes  back  with  water  and  my  comment,  “Well,  it’s  a  happy 
place  then,”  is  not  heard.  We  all  order  pastas  and  Mother  drinks  all  her  water 
as  soon  as  she  gets  it. 

“That  makes  me  feel  much  better.”  She  takes  a  bread  stick,  touches  it  to 
her  tongue,  just  breaking  the  crust  with  her  bottom  teeth. 

“Why  don’t  you  two  go  off  and  get  your  clams  before  the  pasta.  I’ll  just 
stay  and  it  will  be  better.” 

“How  about  it,  Rick?  Come  on,  Jean,  you’re  sure  you’d  rather  stay?” 

“I’m  sure.  I  don’t  think  I  could  stay  on  a  stool  right  now.” 

“Do  you  feel  dizzy?” 

“No,  just  go  on,  would  you?”  We  are  up,  almost  leaving. 

“I  hate  to  leave  you  alone,  Jean.” 

Muffled,  yet  distinctly,  she  says,  “It  won’t  be  for  two  years.” 

*  *  * 

Father  goes  to  his  bedroom,  closes  the  door  and  retrieves  from  the  top 
shelf  of  the  shoe  closet  his  war  briefing  maps.  He  spreads  two  of  them 
on  the  bed,  both  are  of  Southern  Italy  keyed  in  greens  and  greys.  With  his 
thick  index  finger  he  follows  an  imaginary  route,  now  imaginary,  then— 1943 
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maybe  a  milkrun.  He  does  this  with  different  routes  starting  at  different 
places,  circling  back  to  different  landing  strips. 

Then  he  goes  to  the  second  map,  it  is  a  blow-up  of  Naples  and  Capri.  A 
smile  spreads  on  his  face.  It  is  near  the  end  of  the  war  and  he  flies  into  Naples 
reguarly  for  supplies.  He  is  very  happy  on  these  runs;  his  B-25  coming  and 
going  with  light  loads  flying  to  his  touch.  The  air  is  beautiful,  clear  and  blue, 
and  the  elation  of  freedom  is  in  the  wind  off  the  Mediterranean  that  blows  his 
light  plane  sideways  in  the  air.  He  flies  low  over  chopped  down  fields,  herds 
of  goats,  many  men  in  uniform  on  bicycles.  He  leaves  his  cockpit  window 
open  and  the  wind  howls  through  his  plane,  blowing  out  the  war,  cleaning  the 
fuselage  for  kids  to  prowl  at  Naples.  He  heads  out  over  the  bay,  a  pearl  blue, 
and  laughing  with  his  co-pilot,  buzzes  some  small  Italian  boats  still  as  rocks  in 
the  water.  Their  flaccid  white  sails  spangle  his  view  like  gulls  in  the  air.  He 
swoops  down  along  side  one,  the  racket  from  his  engine  bouncing  off  the 
water  makes  the  three  Italians  cover  their  ears.  He  passes  again,  sideways,  and 
dips  behind,  pulling  straight  back  on  the  throttle.  The  rush  knocks  the  sails, 
fills  them,  tips  the  boat  and  leaves  it  rocking  furiously.  The  three  sailors,  still 
laughing,  hang  onto  the  shrouds.  He  laughs  too,  then  comes  back  for  a  second 
dive.  This  time  he  bowls  the  small  boat  on  its  side.  He  buzzes  once  more 
checking  if  they  are  all  right. 

The  sails  lie  dead  in  the  water.  They  form  a  neat  triangle  in  that  void  of 
blue.  They  burn  before  him  on  his  way  back,  a  fleck  on  the  film  of  his  eyes. 
The  sails  are  the  front  of  the  simple  white  church  in  Jacksonville,  Mississippi. 
It  is  summer,  the  white  facade  glares  to  anyone  who  walks  up  the  entrance, 
yet  it  also  welcomes  with  the  blackness  beyond  one  open  door  that  promises 
coolness  from  the  wimpling  heat.  Inside  is  his  marriage  ceremony,  performed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  everyone  cool  but  moving  like  sticks  in  mud.  He 
does  not  believe  it.  Mother  is  not  in  a  wedding  dress,  she  wears  a  grey  cotton 
suit  with  white  lace,  and  there  are  only  five  people  in  the  church,  none 
relatives.  The  ceremony  is  short,  no  music.  His  uniform  chafes  under  his  arms, 
his  new  brass  wings  seem  to  hang  heavily  from  above  his  pocket. 

He  hopes  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  got  the  sails  out  of  the  water, 
that  the  boat  didn’t  fill  like  an  old  shoe  and  sink.  That  is  all  he  can  do. 

He  takes  the  maps  by  the  corners  like  a  precious  photograph  and  folds 
them  and  packs  them  in  their  case.  Then  he  goes  back  to  the  closet  and  leaves 
them  on  the  shelf  for  perhaps  another  six  months. 

*  *  * 

We  weave  through  tables,  take  a  sharp  turn  by  a  post  and  down  along 
the  wall  I  see  a  sign,  ‘Clam  Bar’.  We  take  two  seats  on  its  side,  it  is 
crowded:  men  with  their  hats  on  are  mostly  drinking,  not  eating.  I  am  by 
twenty  years  the  youngest  there.  There  is  a  small  radio  sitting  on  a  plate, 
squawking,  as  if  protesting  against  being  served.  Two  men  in  white  togs  scurry 
behind  the  counter,  mice  trapped  by  the  maze.  Dad  shoves  three  stacked 
dishes,  thick  brown  diner  dishes,  from  him,  leans  up  on  his  elbows  and  looks 


off  balance,  slipping  from  the  stool. 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“Clams  1  guess,  a  dozen.  Is  that  all  right?” 

Dad  scoots  more  on  the  stool,  I  copy  him.  None  of  the  men  in  white  are 
near  but  he  yells  out: 

“Two  dozen  cherrystones  cold.” 

“You  sound  almost  professional.” 

“That’s  what  I  always  sound  like,  don’t  I?” 

“Did  he  hear  you?” 

“Sure,  that’s  just  the  way  I  did  before  you  were  born.”  There  is  a  mutually 
welcomed  silence. 

We  get  our  clams,  Dad  says,  “What  did  I  tell  you,”  and  they  seem  to  be 
gone  before  I  can  taste  them. 

We  go  back  again  through  the  red  darkness  to  Mother.  Dad  guides  me  as  he 
always  has  with  his  large  hand  wrapped  around  my  arm  just  above  my  elbow. 
Except  this  time  it  does  not  squeeze,  his  grip  is  so  light  that  my  walk  moves 
me  through  it.  My  arm  becomes  heavy,  I  walk  listing  to  that  side,  trying  to 
lean  away  to  balance.  Fifteen  feet  from  Mother  we  can  see  her.  She  is  picking 
at  a  bread  stick  and  the  table  is  a  mess  with  several  sticks  already  picked  to 
crumbs.  I  feel  suddenly  terrible,  sick  from  the  stomach  through  the  legs;  she 
is  the  most  meticulous  person  I  have  ever  known.  I  turn  to  Father,  he  tells  me 
to  go  to  the  men’s  room.  He  says  everything  will  be  fine  by  the  time  I’m 
back. 

The  men’s  room  is  a  crypt.  The  frazzling  light  embalms,  the  urinals  are 
empty  niches  for  a  pantheon  of  grotesque  gods.  The  floor  is  cold  and  I  think, 
“This  is  where  they  kept  our  clams.”  A  dime  gives  me  a  seat  and  the  darkness 
of  my  palms  over  my  eyes.  Soon  there  is  a  jolt,  I  think  at  first  I  have  fallen 
asleep,  but  there  follows  a  skein  of  jolts:  the  locomotion  of  a  train.  Through 
the  walls  like  electricity,  as  the  thrusts  are  packed  closer,  I  can  feel  the  train 
draw  itself  away,  motion  giving  strength  to  its  weight  that  seems  to  crush  my 
head.  I  cannot  keep  up  with  Dad,  it  ends  now. 

I  am  on  the  train  coming  to  meet  Mother,  the  war  like  a  steel  trap  shut  in 
my  belly.  I  am  Jonah  on  the  boat  to  Tarshish,  watching  the  lights  sway, 
dictating  to  me  how  much  trouble  the  train  and  I  go  through  to  cover 
distance.  The  night  provides  no  release,  the  compartment  window  holds  it 
back,  no  front  yard  which  I  can  use  as  mine  to  lift  myself  as  Dad  lifts  a 
tree.  Beyond  the  glass  reflection  I  move  on  my  own.  I  have  no  love  right  now 
to  travel,  to  suffer  to  meet.  Almost  for  nothing  it  seems,  they  force  me 
to  imagine  myself  beyond  that  train,  beyond  the  life  they  gave  me. 
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Marsha  Poirier 


Six  Poems 


Buttons  in  back  belong  on 
Little  girls  with  doting  mothers. 
Ladies  and  misses  sizes  should 
Come  equipped  with  cellophane 
Wrapped  helpful  lovers- 
At  a  premium,  of  course. 

Pity  the  yogi-jointed  few 
Who  do  not  care  to  use 
Or  cannot  buy 
Such  minor  comfort. 


This  bucket  of  worms  in  my  head 
Feeds  on  the  rank  earth 
And  molds  the  piper’s  tune 
That  drops  its  fertile  semiquavers 
Into  the  grubby  ears  of  innocents- 
Insistent  as  a  dulcimer’s  echo  strings, 
Pure  pitched  as  a  rubbed  wine  glass  rim 
Quiet  as  before  the  first  chaos. 


When  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  wee 
Refugee  from  the  field  whisked 
Past  the  claw  on  the  paw 
Of  the  three-colored  cat, 

1  put  down  a  bowl 
Of  star -shaped  fodder  and  cream 
And  dropped  an  extra  piece 
By  the  hole  behind  the  piano. 

But  the  wee  beast  grew  to  a 
Fair-sized  nesting  rat  or  two, 

And  chewed  all  the  packing 
Out  of  the  freezer  door, 

And  cost  us  three  hundred  dollars- 
And  a  killing  of  our  own. 
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Now 


The  Ides  of  April  breathe  me  fresh 
On  slopes  of  iris  bravely  whistling  yellow 
‘Gainst  melancholy  drip  of  morning  past- 
Renew,  renew,  let  memory  burst  and  shrivel 
Like  the  dried  calyx  hovering  in  a  dead  caress 
Below  the  callow  flag. 

Yester’s  probing  bud  become 

A  bannered  bloom,  where  just  this  moment’s  butterfly- 
Petalled  as  yellow  and  as  new  reborn 
As  April  sunlight  after  months  of  brown- 
Hovers,  dips  deep  in  transient  perfume, 

Dips,  drinks,  and  dallies  on. 


Card  Castles 


Backs  in  matched  op,  or  faces  out  like  Warhol, 

The  pasteboard  bows  as  the  Chinese  tower  climbs. 

I  want  to  breathe  sideways  through  my  ears 
And  wish  my  fingers  feathers. 

Almost  always  one  more  gable  beckons  to  tornado, 
But  once  six  stories  made  me  stop  and  gloat. 

Unless  you  can  build  seven, 

I  double  dare  you  blow. 

Sonnet 


I  run  from  love  lest  I  confront 
My  image  in  my  wish  fulfilled; 

Narcissus  in  the  mirrored  font 

Needs  echoed  strength  on  which  to  build. 

I  run  from  lust  lest  I  confuse 

Swift  passion  with  pretempered  hate; 

Diana  in  her  winged  shoes 

Heeds  not  the  chase  until  too  late. 

I  run  from  life  lest  it  conspire 
To  rip  me  from  my  curtained  bed; 

The  Beauty  in  her  centuried  spire 
Flees  in  her  dreams  the  chance  to  wed. 

O  mirror,  bow,  and  prince  return 
And  let  my  feeble  candle  burn. 
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Mike  Brondoli 


HFP  Artifacts 


Jesus 

/in  the  gasping  staccato  inrush  of  his  breath  with  his  frenzied  head 
arching  up  and  back  Shelley  heard 

the  ice  of  Q— for  Quenlan— Connor  as  he  tinkled  it  at  her  while  he  said 
“Jesus”  and  all  along  she  was  thinking  I  can’t  stand  this  and  smiling 
seductively  in  her  girlish  way.  Her  face  was  an  open  face  and  had  an  upturned 
nose  and  no  wrinkles  in  her  fard  (as  Woolsey  called  it— below  your  elbow  was 
your  farm)— yet  with  a  smoky  crinkling  around  eyes  and  mouth  that  a  woman 
rets  with  age,  though  she,  Shelley,  only  nineteen.  “Jesus  I’m  crying  right  now 
vhen  I  think  of  it.  I  was  so  fucking  unreal,  what  happened  to  me— you  know. 
.ZAP!” 

udy  in  the  john  said  “There  must  be  a  mile  of  peter  on  this  campus  and  I 
an’t  even  get  six  inches.  I  mean  they  warned  me  about  coming  to  the  South 
or  college  but  this  is  ludicrous” 

What  are  you  drinking  Q?” 

Grape  Kool-Aid,  man.  That’s  about  all  1  can  take.  We  must’ve  had  a  ton  of 
rass.  With  me  it  gets  to  be  like  somebody’s  shaking  me  by  the  shoulders  and 
’m  just  woozing  in  and  out  of  consciousness.” 
bis  drink  was  chartreuse/ 
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Waving  h is  cigarette  like  a  sparkler  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Q  kept  pumping 
smoke  into  the  space  between  them,  kept  averting  his  eyes  from  Shelley’s 
while  sucking  deeply  from  the  cigarette  like  a  breast. 

“Jesus;  1  was  so  pissed  1  couldn’t  believe  it.” 

Shelley,  still  enough  in  control  to  fulfill  her  role  as  prompter,  said  “Pissed?” 
And  then  she  turned  to  explain  to  Vernon  who  just  came  up  that  they  had 
been  in  the  afternoon  to  see  The  Black  Bros.  Circus  and  a  man  in  a  frock  coat 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  her  father  with  a  Hitler  mustache  at  a  funeral 
came  in  with  The  International  Smoking  Chimpanzee  walking  on  its  knuckles 
behind  him.  The  eczema-ravaged  International  Smoking  Chimpanzee  was 
decked  out  in  a  tuxedo  like  Guy  Lombardo  with  his  legs  cut  off.  Why  they 
called  him  The  International  Smoking  Chimpanzee  was  that  there  in  the 
center  ring— washed  in  unsteady  yellow  lights,  surrounded  by  the  hushed 
multitude— the  man  lit  a  fat  cigar  and  stuck  it  in  The  International  Smoking 
Chimpanzee’s  mug.  The  man  extinguished  the  match  with  a  fluttery  flourish 
and  a  touch  of  remorse,  but  to  no  avail.  Their  eyes  glimmering  dully,  the 
people  pressed  in  like  tier  upon  tier  of  ripe  olives.  A  snap  ...  a  smack  ...  a 
smattering  ...  a  tumultuous  crescendo  of  applause  leapt  from  the  bleachers 
like  a  mad  tiger  from  its  cage— like  a  horny  woman  from  her  clothes.  The 
monkey  kept  puffing  as  if  in  shock— and  could  the  man  be  crying?  He  was  a 
portly  man,  a  puffy  face  and  scraggly  eyebrows— yet  with  a  somehow  noble 
stride  and  the  fiercest  red  sidewhiskers  bristly  as  steel  wool.  His  eyes 
narrowed,  scanned  the  crowd— and  were  there  tears  being  squeezed  out? 

Dear  Shelley 

Hope  you  are  getting  along  okay  with  your  studies  this  year.  Can  hardly 
believe  you  are  a  Junior.  The  weather  here  today  was  just  like  spring.  Your 
Mother  was  coming  up  to  spend  a  week  with  your  Grandfather  but  she 
developed  a  pain  in  her  back  and  then  got  bursitis  in  her  arm,  so  she  canceled 
her  trip.  Hope  you  and  your  roommate  are  getting  along.  She  seems  like  such 
a  sweet  girl.  Your  Uncle  Warren  and  I  and  some  others  are  going  to  York, 
Pa.,  this  Sunday  to  see  Guy  Lombardo.  We  saw  him  in  Hagerstown  about  4  or 
5  years  ago.  On  December  6,  we  are  going  to  Hershey,  Pa.  to  see  the  Ice 
Follies.  We  always  enjoy  them.  Am  enclosing  $5.00.  Know  you  won’t  have 
any  trouble  knowing  what  to  do  with  it.  I  mailed  your  Mother  a  check  for 
your  Xmas  gift.  Hope  you  have  been  well.  Just  drop  me  a  short  note  and  let 
me  know  if  you  receive  the  money  okay. 

Love,  your  old  Auntie  Biotic 

Auntie  Climax  if  you  ask  me— not  married  till  a  ripe  old  age  and  she  by  then 
far  past  her  ripeness,  a  hollow  gourd,  the  seeds  dried  up,  but  thank  God  for 
the  kiddies’  sake  there  never  were  any  unless  you  count  as  progeny  the  white 
shirts  of  her  father  that  she  washed  and  starched  and  ironed  and  pleated  like 
sheet  metal. 

“I  mean,  to  subject  an  animal  to  the  humiliation  and  mockery,  to  break  him 
with  hunger  to  do  those  cheap  tricks.” 

Shelley,  losing  control,  said,  “It  was  really  depressing.  It  was  so  unbelievably 
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anthropocentric.” 

She  thought  What  I  want  is  to  be  an  archetypal  housewife.  It’s  all  1  ask  of  life 
and  it  seems  little  enough— to  be  a  wife  with  ruddy-faced  children  and  a 
gentle  bear  of  a  husband  sleeping  massively  warm  and  untroubled  as  in 
hibernation  with  his  arms  hugging  me  tombed  in  fur,  and  his  goodness  is  so 
massive  that  the  world  cannot  hold  it,  collapses  under  it  and  in  its  old  way 
tries  to  make  him  out  the  weaker— yet  I’ll  know  the  truth  and  we’ll  be 
laughing  together.  He’ll  need  me  for  all  the  things  that  he  lives  beyond  and 
y£t  needs  as  desperately  as  he  needs  me.  I’ll  give  him  instruction  in  the 
simplicites,  in  the  flowers  and  birdsongs,  in  the  ways  of  children,  in  the 
secrets  of  women,  in  the  spider  webs  and  mornings  when  the  yellow  sun 
careens  crazily  through  the  trees  in  the  park  and  glints  in  tiny  rainbows  from 
the  frosted  needles  of  grass. 

Giving  her  a  querulous  eye— which  he  relinquishes  soon  as  she  is  aware  of 
it— Q  knocks  another  fag  from  the  pack.  “What  a  horror  show.”  He  drains  the 
dregs  of  the  styrofoam  cup.  No  words  are  coming  from  Shelley.  To  Q  she 
seems  to  be  slipping  away  in  the  blue  haze  like  a  dream-image  shrinking  to  a 
distant  miniature  of  itself  when  you  wake.  All  the  people  are  moving  in  Jello. 
“It  wasn’t  only  The  International  Smoking  Chimpanzee,”  continues  Q.  “What 
was  so  depressing  was  the  shabbiness  of  the  whole  scene.”  Shelley  is 
struggling  to  listen  because  often  she  is  moved  when  he  speaks.  “It  was  a 
tawdry,  pathetic  mockery  of  itself.  I  mean  it  made  you  weep  to  see  those 
murky  old  women  in  their  shabby  costumes  with  all  the  jewels  and 
sequins— the  way  they  had  to  go  smiling  and  prancing  around  like  fucking 
glamour  queens!  They  had  all  those  fucking  spangles  on  their  boobs!  Jesus. 
And  that  one  saggy  old  bitch  in  the  purple  tights— God  she  must  have  been 
fifty— I  mean  my  mother’s  arms  aren’t  that  saggy  and  she’s  fifty.  I  think 
mostly  they  were  Puerto  Ricans.” 

They  were  standing  by  the  oak  tree  at  three  in  the  morning.  Harry  would  tell 
her  that  if  the  United  States  is  a  body  then  the  Northeast  is  its  head,  the  West 
Coast  is  its  heart,  the  Midwest  is  its  belly,  and  the  South  is  its  crotch. 

“That  old  bitch  is  going  to  fucking  kill  herself  on  that  tightrope.”  Q  would 
gesture  vaguely  as  if  half  defensively  in  the  distance  separating  them,  and  not 
without  tenderness  Shelley  wants  to  bite  him  in  the  armpit. 

Finishing  his  drink,  stooped  and  gaunt  with  care,  Ike  joins  them  at  the  tree 
with  no  inkling  of  what  Q  is  talking  about.  Shelley  tells  him  “What  I  want  is 
to  no  longer  go  empty  to  a  cold  bed,  to  have  a  hundred  children  spewing 
from  my  loins,  to  have  my  own  mop  and  broom!  It’s  all  I  ask— and  they  say 
even  that  is  too  much!”  Ike  replies,  “What  I  think  is  that  the  ape  was  running 
the  circus.  He  trained  the  goddam  people.”  When  Shelley  had  a  baby’s  red 
and  wizened  face  they  called  her  Pancake  because  they  had  to  turn  her 
over— also  they  called  her  Wiggle  Worm.  To  Ike  she  says  “I  would  sleep  with 
my  bottom  up  in  the  air  and  my  legs  tucked  under  me— I  mean  I  would  sleep 
with  my  butt  up  in  the  air— I  mean  I  would  sleep  with  my  little  ass  up  in  the 
air.”  She  starts  to  giggle  convulsively. 
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Quickly  Q  says  “Shelley  are  you  okay?  1  mean  you’ve  been  acting  pretty 
goddam  strange  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth.  Are  you  stoned?— I  mean 
really  zonked?” 

"Hen  r y  IV  illustrates  the  power  of  the  masses  to  control  ( define  would  be  a 
better  word  here,  I  believe,  Shelley  —  define  is  what  you  mean)  the  sanity  of 
an  individual.  As  long  as  one  conforms  to  the  rigid  standards  of  normal 
behavior  established  by  society,  he  is  granted  the  right  of  being  a  member  of 
the  powerful  majority.  However,  the  minority  who  deviate  from  what  the 
majority  feels  is  sane  behavior  are  treated  as  sick  people.”/ 


Without  looking,  Q  bumps  the  last  cigarette  from  the  pack,  which  he 
crumples  and  tosses  into  the  gutter  beneath  the  old  Chevrolet. 
Shelley  is  calm  now  thinking  This  is  it,  we’re  home  again  and  safe  and  I’ve 
had  a  really  wonderful  evening— I  know  that  sounds  like  a  cliche  but  it’s  true, 
really  .  .  .  don’t  you  think  it’s  so  really  gross  to  have  to  make  out  on  the  front 
porch?— we’re  locked  into  it  and  we’ll  never  get  lost,  no  more  than  a  train  can 
get  off  the  track  and  go  for  a  walk  in  the  forest  maybe  chase  a  white-winged 
butterfly  flickering  about  a  rotted  stump.  Q  and  Ike  are  talking  Chinese. 
Shelley’s  body  of  its  own  has  begun  pulsing  to  the  music  from  the  battered 
speaker  hanging  out  Q’s  window  though  she  seems  unaware— When  was  it  last 
her  body  moved  like  that?— it  was  so  good  flaunting  it  in  the  skit  with  her 
roommate  Charlie: 

“What  I’m  talking  about  are  people  completely  dispossessed  of  their 
homeland  by  the  fucking  White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  .  .  .” 

“Yea  I  know  what  you  mean  Q  but  what  I’m  saying  .  .  .” 

“Then  fuck—\  mean  Jesus  I’m  just  not  interested  in  any  fucking  body’s 
platitudes  about  fucking  realism.  I’m  up  to  here  with  your  fucking  realism.” 
There  were  perhaps  ten  couples  sprawled  on  the  front  lawn  in  the  April 
morning  shot  with  the  steady  stars.  The  party  had  started  inside  but  it  got  so 
hot  they  came  out  to  the  porch,  an  old  house’s  porch  bordered  with  a  rail 
that  was  supported  by  tapered  legs  that  were  like  those  under  the 
banister— varnish  gone  dirt-black— of  the  first  house  Shelley  remembered.  Up 
the  banister,  on  the  second  floor,  was  the  first  room  she  had  to  herself. 
Shelley  felt  the  blades  of  grass  at  her  ankles  like  the  scratching  of  a  kitten.  Q, 
tall  and  hipless,  eyebrows  flecked  with  pain,  lank  hair  balding  at  the 
crown  — “He  looks  so  mature  from  the  back”  Charlie  always  said,  “that’s  what 
gives  you  the  creeps.  I  mean  it’s  sexy.  It’s  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  your 
legs  pop  open,  I  swear”—,  was  talking  earnestly.  Looking  frantically  around 
for  something,  she  didn’t  know  what,  she  didn’t  care  what,  Shelley  thought 
What  is  needed  are  huge  and  leering  great  bawdy  demons  who  will  laugh  their 
raucous  laughs  until  I’m  laughing  too— a  spurt  of  vomit  with  every  laugh  until 
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I’ve  laughed  all  my  tears  away— up  chuckle,  that’s  what’s  needed,  up  chuckle 
for  everybody!  Before  her  eyes  there  rose  a  demon,  only  he  was  dressed  in 
evening  clothes  and  though  his  teeth  were  pointed  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire 
like  the  sun  and  a  long  curling  whip  hung  from  his  hand,  still  there  was 
something  lovable,  something  familiar. ..looking  up  she  liked  the  red  hairs 
clustered  in  his  nostrils,  the  heavy  jowls  quivering.  She  wanted  something  to 
explode  inside  her.  She  wanted  to  explode  with  laughter  if  that  was  possible 
and  if  not  then  with  something  else,  she  didn’t  know  what,  she  didn’t  care 
what.  She  wanted  to  do  something  obscene. 

/“In  the  case  of  Henry  IV,  a  bump  on  the  head  caused  him  to  behave 
abnormally.  ‘Sane’  doctors  and  friends  played  along  with  his  game  of  living  in 
the  past,  thereby  increasing  his  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  he  recovered  from  his  temporary  insanity,  he  was  so  far  out  of  touch 
with  the  ‘real’  world,  that  he  was  forced  to  continue  the  role  of  being  a  ‘sick’ 
man.”  For  a  freshman  paper,  this  is  quite  acutely  perceived,  Shelley,  but/ 
Shelley  was  in  her  submarine,  ensconced  there  invulnerable  from  herself. 
(Answer  in  a  well-written  essay  one  of  the  following: 

D.  How  does  social  reality  differ  from  other  realities?  Discuss  this  in  terms  of 
reading  and  lecture  materials  you  have  had  in  this  course. 

E.  Contrast  the  model  of  man  as  a  social  actor  (either  the  dramaturgical 
model  or  a  closely  related  one)  with  either  the  rational-intellectual,  “liberal” 
model  or  the  biological  model/ 

Yet  time  must  not  be  an  unbroken  continuum,  for  something  must  break 
through. 

/I  know  my  quarterback’s  gonna  win— ’cause  I’m  wearin’  his  Kappa  Alpha 
pin!/ 

In  her  submarine  Shelley  can’t  feel  Dave  suddenly  squeeze  her  waist  from 
behind  though  normally  she  would  have  jumped  with  a  shriek.  “Do  you  want 
to  dance?”  he  was  asking  her.  “Do  you  want  to  dance?”  Yet  she  turned  and 
smiled.  “Do  you  want  to  dance?”  They  danced  tightly,  not  moving  from  the 
area  which  was  theirs.  “How  did  you  do  on  the  psych  test?  What  an 
abortion!  ” 

/but  don’t  you  come  crying  to  me  girl/ 

Shelley  said  she  didn’t  know  for  sure  but  thought  she  really  messed  up  the 
last  part. 

“I  didn’t  even^et  to  the  last  part.” 

The  need  to  do  something  perverse  was  mounting  in  her  breast  and  an  icy 
hand  was  closing  around  her  fast-spurting  heart. 

/but  don’t  you  come  crying  to  me  girl/ 

“Christ  if  I  could  just  brown-nose  him  into  giving  me  a  hook.  All  I’m  asking  is 
ath  ree-oh  this  semester  so  I  can  get  into  grad  school. 

/You  know  what  I  want  girl/ 

“I’m  so  hurting  in  that  course  I  can’t  believe  it. 

/Thanks  for  the  phone  talk,  she  wrote  to  Millard— I’m  sorry  we  couldn’t  have 
talked  for  hours  like  we  did  when  we  were  together.  It  always  took  us  such  a 
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long  time  for  us  to  really  talk,  then  once  it  was  triggered,  it  was  2:00  and 
we’d  have  to  stop— but  I  could  just  talk  &  talk  &  talk:  Telephones  always 
seem  to  formalize  things,  though— it’s  not  really  spontaneous,  but  planned.  I 
always  am  searching  for  things  to  talk  about  when  all  I  want  to  do  is  have  a 
pregnant  silence.  Just  knowing  that  someone’s  on  the  other  line  is  as  good  as 
is  talking  sometimes.  Words  are  so  inadequate!/ 


"A  hook  in  there  and  I’m  golden.” 

a)\  Q  said,  “Why  don’t  you  just  blow  him  or  something?”  He  looked 
uncertainly  to  Shelley’s  face  but  she  gave  no  sign.  In  this  he  saw  his 
fears  confirmed— she  was  totally  out  of  it,  out  of  touch  with  reality,  losing 
control  of  her  mind. 

In  fact,  she  was  in  her  submarine.  From  then  on  she  would  look  up  whenever 
a  hugely  grinning  face  bobbed  above  her,  hear  its  garbled  words  through  the 
water,  watch  the  waves  distort  its  eyes  and  lips  and  nostrils,  first  elongating, 
then  flattening. 

Laughing  with  a  gurgle  deep  in  her  throat,  she  wrapped  the  face’s  words  in 
bubbles  of  air  and  sent  them  to  pop  gleefully  at  the  top.  As  the  bubbles 
popped,  the  face’s  mouth  grew  bigger  and  bigger  until  she  saw  undulating  all 
its  teeth  and  tongue  and  saliva. 

On  the  bus  he’d  asked  her  “What  do  you  think  of  that  guy  anyway? 

“I  really  don’t  think  he  knows  that  much.  I  don’t  even  think  he’s  a  doctor. 
He’s  just  a  mister  isn’t  he?” 

“Yea  he  seems  like  a  high  school  teacher.  He  grades  easy.  I  didn’t  work  at  all 
on  the  first  paper  and  I  got  a  C.” 

“I  couldn’t  believe  I  got  an  A  on  the  first  test.” 

“Did  you  read  the  book?” 

“Most  of  the  stuff  in  that  course  I  read  in  high  school.  And  I  really  didn’t  feel 
like  going  through  Moby  Dick  again.  I  just  read  the  cliff  notes.  And  you  know 
I  think  Naumann  must  have  read  them  too— because  so  many  things  were 
exactly  what  he  said  in  lecture  that  ...” 

“Did  you  read  the  yellow  and  green  or  the  yellow  and  red?” 

“The  yellow  and  red.” 

“I  read  the  yellow  and  green  but  so  many  people  told  me  the  yellow  and  red 
were  exactly  what  he  said  in  lecture.  I  read  the  last  page  ofithe  book  Mohy 
Dick  and  I  couldn’t  even  figure  out  that  the  ship  was  sinking  or  that  Moby 
Dick  hit  the  ship  or  that  the  guys  were  drowning  or  any  of  that.” 

“I  know.  You  can’t  figure  it  out 

/I  want  to  say  I  love  you,  Millard,  and  not  on  this  piece  of  paper  and  not  with 
words,  but  with  about  a  hundred  kisses,  and  a  long  walk  in  the  snow,  and 
talking  to  all  your  stupid  friends  (not  really,  you  know  I  really  like  them), 
plus  about  a  hundred  kisses  more!  We’ll  go  all  around  looking  for  really  crazy 
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Xmas  presents  for  everybody!  I  can’t  wait  to  see  you,  which  is  probably 
pretty  obvious  from  this  worthless  letter  but  don’t  get  too  disgusted  with  me, 
because  sometimes  I  do  have  serious  thoughts  (1  really  do)  but  not  having 
seen  you  in  so  long  all  I  can  think  about  is  you!  And  ms!!/ 

Are  you  going  to  read  War  and  Peace?” 

“Are  you  kidding  me?  Even  the  cliff  notes  are  an  inch  thick.  I  hear  the 
Classics  comic  book  is  200  pages  long.” 

Shelley  smiled  shyly,  a  faint  dimple  in  each  cheek. 

He  said,  “I  can’t  wait  for  the  test.” 

She  said,  “I’m  dying  for  it.” 

/“The  uncompromising  attitude  of  society  regarding  behavior  is  causing  many 
abnormal  people  to  lose  their  purpose  in  life.  Many  are  forced  to  lead 
unproductive  lives  similar  to  that  of  Henry  IV.  Should  society  have  this  much 
power  over  an  individual’s  life?”/ 

Q  said  “Who  you  got  a  date  with,  Dave?” 

“Good  old  Doreen,  man.” 

Shelley  said  “Ah  yes  you’re  human!” 

/there  was  the  smell  of  magnolias,  mingled  pungently  with  the  cigarette 
smoke/ 

She  said,  “Actually,  people  who  are  forever  horny  just  really  bore  the  piss  out 
of  me.”  As  the  face  contracted,  then  expanded,  in  the  waters,  its  expression 
like  a  clown’s  seemed  to  change  in  a  moment  from  wrinkled  perlexity  to 
outrageous  astonishment. 

Ike  said  “Shelley  you’re  really  like  zapped— ZAPPED! ”  At  a  loss  for  words, 
Dave  looked  around  with  searching  eyes,  took  a  pensive  drag  on  the  cigarette, 
commented  “Everybody’s  so  fucking  woozy  around  here.” 

Shelley  said,  “What  do  you  think  the  circus  folk  are  doing  now?”  In  her  mind 
she  pictured  the  old  man,  bent  and  tired,  wet-eyed,  leading  The  International 
Smoking  Chimpanzee  down  a  moonlit  path  in  the  forest  behind  the  tent, 
pointing  to  spider  webs  and  pausing  to  listen  to  chipmunks  rustling  in  the 
leaves.  The  chimpanzee  would  be  naked  now,  waddling  in  his  shaggy  fur  from 
side  to  side.  They,  the  man  and  the  chimpanzee,  would  be  talking  to  each 
other  and  each  to  himself  about  the  lands  of  their  youths  and  the  sights  they 
had  seen  since— a  rambling  murmur  of  a  talking,  not  the  way  one  man  tries  to 
make  a  point  with  another,  but  more  the  thoughtless  tranquil  chatter  of  two 
lovers  before  they  drop  off  to  sleep  or  the  speaking  of  hunters  around  a 
campfire.  Each  would  apologize,  though  not  in  words,  for  any  pain  he  had 
caused  the  other  or  any  betrayal.  Then  they  would  walk  for  a  long  time,  until 
dawn  perhaps  because  an  old  man  doesn’t  need  much  sleep  and  a  chimpanzee 
can  take  short  naps  anytime,  without  words  at  all. 

Ike  said,  “Probably  the  monkey  trainer  and  the  tightrope  walker  are  banging 
away  in  one  of  the  wagons.”  Dave’s  hoarse  soft  voice  said  something,  said  it 
with  his  right  index  finger  and  hurling  his  teeth  at  Shelley,  who  winced. 
Doreen  appeared  with  hair  down  her  back,  white  hair,  and  her  metallic 
perfume,  and  she  wound  her  arms  through  Dave’s  like  a  vine.  She  said,  “Sorry 
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I  took  so  long  in  the  john,  gang.” 

Shelley  said,  “Was  there  a  man  in  there?” 

Q  said  “Shelley  if  you  make  any  more  enemies  tonight,  you’re  going  to  have 
to  fucking  leave  town  tomorrow.”  She  could  tell  he  was  genuinely  worried 
and  she  was  touched.  Doreen  shrugged. 

Shelley  said  “Is  it  because  of  your  tiny  breasts  that  makes  you  so 
promiscuous,  Doreen?” 

/you  know  what  I  want  girl/ 

Doreen  started  laughing  crazily,  and  Ike  said,  “Stop  knocking  her  knockers.” 
But  Dave  was  mad  for  real.  He  grabbed  Shelley  by  the  shoulders  and  told  her 
“Shut  up,  bitch.  I’m  getting  sick  and  tired  of  your  mouth  tonight.  I  mean  it. 
Just  shut  up.”  Safe  in  her  submarine,  Shelley  shrieked,  “They’re  not  even 
boobs!  They’re  booblets!”  Dave  slapped  her  face  but  she  didn’t  feel  it 
because  it  suddenly  came  to  her  what  she  wanted  to  do  more  than  anything 
in  the  world— the  thing  that  would  bring  her  peace,  shatter  the  windowpane, 
the  wet  kiss  from  lips  that  once  were  brittle.  She  wanted  to  yell  at  the  top  of 
her  voice  all  the  dirty  words  she’d  ever  heard.  She  felt  them  boiling  in  her 
guts  and  she  wanted  to  launch  them  out  in  a  great  ripping  gush  that  would 
clear  her  out  like  dynamite,  leave  her  senseless  with  relief.  Always  she  was  a 
proper  girl,  only  once  or  twice  had  said  a  forbidden  word  in  public,  and  a  few 
more  times  with  Q  when  they  were  drunk  and  a  few  with  Charlie  when  they 
were  both  strung  out  by  working  too  hard  and  no  sleep.  Q  kept  looking  at  her 
for  now  the  game  was  reversed  and  it  was  he  who  wanted  her  eyes,  to  see 
their  message,  but  she  kept  them  away  from  him  or  only  stared  at  him  blank 
and  glassy  like  a  madman.  Q  said, “You  know  you’ve  been  acting  freaky  as 
hell.”  She  shook  her  head,  shrugged,  and  pulled  a  corner  of  her  mouth  back. 
She  kept  looking  frantically,  desperately  to  the  porch,  winding  her  head  in 
slow  motion  as  if  reacting  to  intense  pain  in  some  part  of  her  body. 

Doreen  shouted  “I  wouldn’t  talk  the  way  you  been  fucking  with  that  black 
boy!”  What  Shelley  wanted  most  was  to  run  through  the  grass  screaming 
every  obscenity  she  could  think  of. 

/Dear  Millard,  I  just  finished  A  Farewell  to  Arms—  you’re  so  wonderful  for 
recommending  it.  Now  I  agree  with  you  about  Hemingway.  It  took  a  while 
for  me  to  get  used  to  his  style,  then  I  loved  it.  The  plot  changed  halfway 
through  it  seemed— I  mean  when  he  left  the  war  his  life  was  purely  with 
Catherine.  I  didn’t  have  too  much  sympathy  with  them  in  the  beginning  but 
then  I  realized  how  beautiful  they  were.  All  thru  the  end  I  knew  she  would 
die— the  book  would  have  been  no  good  if  she  hadn’t  but  oh,  what  a  tragedy! 
Their  love  amazed  me  —that  they  were  so  contented  with  each  other.  They 
saw  no  one  else.  The  passage  where  he  explained  how  one  needed  to  be  alone 
once  in  a  while,  away  from  everyone  else— captivated  me;  how  he  could  be 
alone  with  Catherine.  They  were  so  beautiful.  Is  it  possible?  The  odds  really 
seem  against  it—/ 

but  Q  had  a  hard  hold  on  her.  Y  et  she  wanted  to  scream  the  dirty  words.  Q 
kept  looking  at  her  and  she  couldn’t. 
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He  took  her  back  to  the  brick  three-story  dormitory.  He  tried  to  kiss  her 
fervently  by  the  light  at  the  door  but  she  backed  away  from  him  crying,  a 
look  of  horror  in  her  face.  The  demon  was  still  inside  her,  still  throbbing  to 
the  music.  Shaking  his  fist  the  old  man  bundled  the  monkey  up  in  his  arms 
and  ran  from  the  ring  as  the  crowd  exploded  in  laughter.  She  went  inside. 
They  made  out  a  while  in  the  parking  lot,  she  offering  a  breast  but  in  her 
frenzy  denying  pleasure  to  herself,  the  need  to  know  his  essential  and  solid 
being,  the  muscles  flexing  beneath  his  sweater,  his  breath  at  her  ear  and 
sometimes  eyelashes  flickering  against  her  face,  all  of  it  denied  because  even 
all  of  it  was  too  small  a  measure— in  recollection  of  the  night  when  Q  was 
higher  than  he’d  ever  been  before  or  since  and  chokingly  asked  her  to  fuck 
him  like  a  woman  the  next  night— and  she’d  agreed  but  he  didn’t  see  her  for  a 
week  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  by  then. 


Shelley  in  the  cold,  come  from  nowhere  to  wait  her  in  the  morning— she 
draws  her  arms  in  and  holds  the  notebooks  tighter  against  her  breast. 
Her  misted  breath  clouds  her  face.  She  squeezes  her  eyes  closed.  Her  legs 
pressed  together.  Her  face  is  scorched  with  the  cold. 

/pull  yourself  in  from  the  borders  of  your  body,  you’re  fragile,  you’re  brittle 
like  you’ll  shatter  at  a  touch,  there’s  a  small  hot  core  of  you  deep  inside  but 
all  the  rest  is  dead,  like  fingernails,  inert,  unfeeling,  nobody  knows  you  here 
and  it’s  cold,  walk  today  a  zombie— a  ghost,  you’ll  see  no  eyes,  hear  no  words, 
yet  then  they’ll  see  your  sadness  and  they’ll  want  to  comfort  you  and  you 
don’t  want  that  yet  you  don’t  care  what  they  think/ 

In  the  semicircle,  with  a  manhole  lid  steaming  nearby,  Shelley  is  waiting  for 
the  bus.  It  comes  every  forty  minutes,  a  green  bus,  brown  leather  seats, 
military  surplus.  She  is  the  only  one  standing  on  the  crescent  in  the  miserable 
cold— not  surprising  if  you  consider  how  early  it  is.  A  foldup  plastic  rain  hat  is 
tied  in  a  bow  under  her  chin.  Quivering,  she  breathes  in  gulps.  Finally, 
through  the  gray  rain  and  haze  she  sees  the  bobbing  headlights  of  the  bus. 
The  brakes  moan  and  it  veers  off  the  street  into  the  curve.  The  driver  waves 
to  her.  She  doesn’t  wave  back  because  it’s  their  game  not  to.  You  sure  are 
stuck  up  for  a  white  girl,  he  would  say  when  she  got  on.  She  would  lean  and 
peck  him  on  the  forehead  and  say  that  wasn’t  true  at  all.  Screeching,  blowing 
steam,  the  door  clattering  open,  the  bus  comes  to  a  stop.  As  she  gets  on 
holding  the  rusted  bar,  Shelley  notices  that  the  bus  is  empty  except  for  a 
redhead  girl  she  doesn’t  know.  “You  sure  are  stuck  up  for  a  white  girl,”  the 
driver  says.  “That’s  not  true  at  all,”  she  says  and  she  kisses  him  on  the 
forehead.  Then  she  walks  stiffly  to  the  back  of  the  bus.  The  windows  are 
frosted  over.  There’s  a  scuffling  sound  at  the  door.  Charlie  gets  on. 

“Well  there  you  are  Shelley!  ” 

Shelley  nods. 
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“Wow  you  look  happy.” 

“I’m  just  cold.  What  are  you  doing  up  so  early?”  Charlie,  a  short,  thick  girl 
and  full  of  life,  is  settling  into  the  creaky  seat. 

“1  don’t  know.  Did  Mill  call  last  night?  I  wasn’t  around  to  fib  for  you.” 

“1  don’t  know.  Is  your  father  really  mad?” 

“He’s  fucking  out  of  his  mind.  Well  Jim  taking  the  car  to  Atlanta  didn’t  help 
much;  let  me  tell  you  honey.  He  screwed  up  the  bivalve  mollusk  or  something.” 
With  a  hiss  of  steam  like  a  train  and  the  banging  shut  door  and  Charlie’s  lilting 
giggle,  the  bus  pulls  away  from  the  dormitory.  Puddles  of  color  from  the 
swaying  streetlights  are  dancing  on  the  rainy  pavement.  The  transmission 
bucks,  catches,  then  starts  its  whining  crescendo.  Shelley  is  shivering. 

“Here  Shelley  you  want  my  scarf?” 

“No  that’s  all  right”— trees  and  weatherboard  houses  with  front  porches  are 
going  by  outside. 

The  bus  pulls  up  in  front  of  an  old  red  building.  Saying  nothing,  they  get  out, 
and  now  on  cobblestones  slanting  upward  they  walk  to  the  middle  door, 
which  opens  with  a  sucking  sound.  Inside,  the  stale  warm  air  and  food 
smells— bacon,  coffee,  hotcakes-  wash  over  them.  Their  footsteps  echo  like 
gunshots  on  the  squeaky  oak  boards— each  board  Smooth  as  ivory  and  nearly 
black  with  old  wax.  From  the  high  ceiling  hang  rows  of  yellow  globes 
speckled  with  dead  flies  and  each  having  a  nipple  on  its  end  that  makes  it 
look  like  a  glowing  breast.  The  food  counters  are  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
which  is  made  of  cinderblocks  painted  green.  They  put  their  books  on  a  table 
halfway  there  along  the  right  side.  A  shriveled  lady  with  musty  purple  hair 
and  long  red  fingernails  nods  weakly  at  them  as  they  pass.  They  take  trays 
and  utensils  wrapped  in  paper  napkins  and  begin  to  slide  along  the  chrome 
rails.  Shelley  takes  scrambled  eggs,  bacon,  grits.  She  is  pushing  the  tray  down 
against  the  rails. 

Between  the  levels  of  fruit  cocktail  and  sliced  peaches  in  saucers,  Frank 
catches  her  eye.  Arms  folded,  he  is  leaning  against  the  stainless  steel  milk 
machine.  His  white  workshirt  lies  starkly  against  his  black  skin.  Shelley  can 
feel  his  eyes  on  her,  wide  open,  unblinking,  unwavering.  Trembling,  she  looks 
up  into  them  but  then  shuts  her  eyes  quickly  and  looks  down  at  the  glass  of 
V8  juice  on  the  tray.  Her  head  twists  involuntarily  to  the  left.  She  is  aware  of 
every  point  where  her  blouse  touches  her  flesh.  The  hem  of  her  skirt  is 
trailing  slowly  across  her  right  thigh.  The  muscles  in  her  face  have  gone  stiff, 
but  the  slightest  sound  seems  to  thunder  in  her  ears  and  her  nose  is  sensitive 
to  a  hundred  different  odors. 

/Now  what  I  mean  is  this:  I’m  a  grad  student  and  I’m  supposed  to  have  a 
locked  carrel,  right?  OK.  So  I  come  in  Thursday  morning  and  unlock  the 
door,  and  you  know— somebody’s  been  wearing  my  sweater.  I  know  this 
because  I  left  it  very  neatly  folded  on  the  middle  bookshelf,  and  when  I  came 
in  I  found  it  just  strewn  across  the  back  of  the  chair.  All  right,  it’s  no  big 
thing,  I  agree.  But  my  point  is  this:  If  somebody  can  get  into  my  carrel  to 
wear  my  sweater— and  it  is  pretty  damn  cold  up  there  in  the  stacks,  I  admit  it 
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.  .  .  but  the  point  is  this:  the  mechanism  exists  by  which  a  person  not  in 
possession  of  the  key  to  my  locked  carrel  can  get  into  my  locked  carrel.  And 
then,  you  know— the  sky’s  the  limit.  I  mean.  I’ve  already  had  a  monograph 
swiped  this  semester,  for  which  I’ll  have  to  pay  through  the  nose  the  way  this 
damn  library’s  run.  And  I  mean  I  iust  can’t  afford  this  kind  of  thing./ 

They  sit  at  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Only  a  few  other  clumps  of 
students  are  up  for  breakfast.  Nauseated,  Shelley  can’t  make  herself  eat,  and 
she  begins  to  fragment  the  strip  of  bacon  with  her  fork.  Painstakingly  she 
makes  a  pattern  of  indentations  in  the  lump  of  grits  and  puts  a  fleck  of  bacon 
into  each  one  to  make  two  eyes,  a  nose,  teeth  in  a  grinning  mouth. 

/ 1  just  can’t  afford  it,  either  financially  or  academically.  I  mean  I’ve  got  so 
much  work  to  do  that  every  setback  like  this  is  a  major  disaster.  OK,  so  I’m 
not  angry  or  anything.  And  I  know  it’s  not  your  job— you’re  just  the 
cataloguer  or  something.  But  there  must  be  somebody  in  this  library  who’s  in 
charge  of  the  books  on  the  grad  student  carrels./ 


Charlie  says,  “That’s  damn  good.  You’re  an  artist.”  Shelley  is  silent. 
Charlie  says, 

“Listen  if  that  guy  is  screwing  you  up  so  much,  just  tell  the  manager.” 

Shelley  looks  up  quickly,  says,  “Don’t  be  absurd.” 

“The  way  he  looks  at  you  gives  me  the  goddam  crawly  creeps.  1  mean  it.” 

“He  can’t  help  the  way  his  eyes  are.  They’re  caged.  It’s  like  his  pupils  are  wild 
animals  that  can’t  get  out  of  their  cage.  That’s  all.” 

Charlie  drinks  a  swallow  of  milk. 

Shelley  says,  “And  it’s  bigots  like  you  that  ...” 

“Oh  can  it,  will  you  Shelley?  Just  can  it!” 

“...  that  put  them  in  a  cage!  It’s  true!  It’s  not  really  your  fault.  It’s  your 
background,  your  parents.  Your  whole  state  is  sick.  Mississippi  is  just  a  sick 
place  to  be  a  child  in.”  Charlie  finishes  his  milk  and  says,  “What  shit.  It 
doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  that.  The  only  way  I’m  prejudiced  is  I’m 
prejudiced  against  some  sadist  who  wants  to  take  out  his  frustrations  on 
unsuspecting  little  white  virgins...” 

“Oh  shut  up!  I  mean  it!  Really  shut  up!”  . 

“...especially  if  that  little  white  virgin  happens  to  be  my  friend  ” 

Shelley  says  “Oh  you’re  so  pathetically  sick  I  can’t  believe  it!”  but  what  she 
has  wondered  is  how  it  shows  that  she  is  a  virgin— is  there  a  change  in  your 
eyes  or  the  way  you  walk? 

“Shelley...” 

“Let’s  talk  about  something  else,  all  right?”— but  she  can  see  that  her 
roommate  is  still  in  a  rage.  She  tries  to  open  the  packet  of  sugar  for  the  tea 
but  the  jacket  bursts  between  her  fingernails  and  the  sugar  streams  down  on 
the  scrambled  eggs. 
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Shelley  says  mechanically  “I’ve  never  tried  them  this  way.” 

“Kill  the  fucking  taste,  that’s  one  thing.” 

Frank  walked  up  to  their  table,  said  “What’s  happening,  Shelley?”  She  tilted 
her  head,  smiled  with  her  lips  together,  opened  her  eyes  to  his.  He  sat  down 
lithely  opposite  them,  leaned  across,  said  to  Charlie,  “Don’t  give  me  no 
trouble  today,  girl.”  Charlie  raised  her  eyebrows.  He  smiled  and  looked 
silently  at  Shelley  for  a  moment.  “You  either.”  Shelley  shook  her  head,  as  if 
to  disentangle  it  from  a  spider  web  while  walking  in  a  garden,  a  gentle 
writhing  upward.  Then  she  looked  down,  toyed  with  the  face  in  the  grits. 
“What  you  looking  for,  Shelley?” 

“Just  a  face.” 

“Your  face.” 

“Maybe.  Maybe  probably.” 

Charlie  said  she  had  to  get  to  class,  and  she  got  up,  took  the  tray  to  the 
conveyer  belt. 

Frank  said,  “My  face.”  He  propped  his  face  on  folded  arms  in  front  of  her. 
She  looked  away.  “You  ain’t  found  the  face  yet.” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Do  you  like  this  college  thing?” 

“1  hate  it.  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  doing  here  at  all— I’m  lonely,  depressed,  fed 
up,  and  the  future  seems  even  more  hopeless  than  the  present.  Now  do  you 
feel  sorry  for  me?” 

“You  wear  pretty  things.” 

She  tried  to  play  along  as  if  it  was  a  joke  they  both  knew.  “Well  thank  you.” 
He  looked  at  her,  straight.  “Listen,  you  know  my  bag.” 

“Pardon?” 

“You  understand  me.  Let’s  split.  Go  someplace.”  He  still  was  grinning  in  that 
way,  his  eyes  still  burning. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  really  not  making  too  much  sense.” 

“You  understand  me.” 

“Sometime  you’ll  have  to  tell  me  .  .  .” 

“It’s  not  telling  .  .  .” 

She  had  gotten  up,  shaking,  holding  the  tray  against  her  waist.  He  got  up  too, 
happy,  said,  “I  better  get  back  to  work  before  Viola  gets  her  little  ass  all 
hot.” 

Shelley  couldn’t  tell  how  deep  her  rebuke  had  gone.  She  said  “Is  Viola  the 
cashier?” 

“No,  she’s  the  dietician.” 

He  walked  back  toward  the  kitchen.  She  went  to  the  rumbling  conveyor  belt 
and  set  down  the  tray.  She  knew  he  was  watching  her  from  one  of  the 
apertures  into  the  kitchen.  Turning,  she  quickly  left,  yet  his  eyes  watched  her 
legs  that  were  white  and  thin  and  hesitant 

/be  still  now.  walk  today  a  ghost,  nothing  here  is  real  or  matters,  and  it’s 
cold/ 

She  left  the  cafeteria,  Cow  Mountain  looming  above  in  its  brown-leaved  oaks 
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and  scattered  evergreens  and  the  dead  twist  branches  and  thickets.  Thick  cold 
air  whooshed  against  her.  She  forced  open  her  eyes  but  the  wind  kept  beating 
them  shut.  She  recalled  the  time  with  Millard  in  the  forest  when  he  came 
down  from  his  college  to  visit  her.  In  the  meadow  that  she  found  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  opening  to  the  sky  with  its  rolling  clouds,  he  wouldn’t  make 
love  to  her.  Yet  he  was  willing  enough  in  the  darkness  of  the  hotel.  The  next 
week  she  groped  and  clawed  her  back  back  to  the  meadow  by  herself  because 
the  place  called  to  her  and  didn’t  leave  it  until  the  next  day  torn  and 
lacerated  from  running  hard  as  she  could  downward,  not  slowing  for  the  vines 
and  briars.  The  night  had  been  clear  and  cold,  the  air  so  keen  that  it  went  into 
you  without  breathing. 

“You’ve  got  poison  ivy  on  your  ass.”  Charlie  said. 

She  lay  face  down  on  the  bed  and  struggled  to  keep  her  face  from  knotting 
up  into  crying  but  tears  came  anyway  and  she  pushed  herself  harder  into  the 
pillow,  her  mind  shot  with  the  nightmares  that  have  haunted  her  ever  since 
/walk  today  a  ghost,  nothing  here  is  real  or  matters,  and  it’s  cold./ 


*  * 


* 


It  was  like  a  bad  dream.  Oh,  Shelley,  it  was  so  awful.  I  just  died  all  inside. 

And  the  referees.  They  were  totally  corrupt.  Everytime  we  made  any 
progress  they’d  blow  their  little  toy  whistles  and  start  jumping  up  and  down 
and  make  us  go  back!  They  thought  they  were  so  smart  strutting  off  the 
yards.  But  I  was  so  proud  of  our  cheering  section.  I  couldn’t  believe  how 
many  kids  went!  1  thought  there  wouldn’t  be  anybody  there.  It  was  so  far  off. 
And  the  spirit  was  absolutely  great  all  the  way— I  mean  all  the  way,  even 
when  we’d  lost  for  sure.  There  were  great  big  tears  rolling  out  of  my  eyes 
when  we  went  off  the  field.  I’ve  never  cried  so  hard  in  my  life! 


Ed  Harrison 


Three  Poems 


Ambience 


Old  Buck, 

when  he  spied  his  glorious  fields, 

and  thought  of  how  men  in  future  times 

would  think  of  him, 

saw  no  towers  of  stone, 

but  row  on  row  of  blackness. 


Hyacinth 

Understand: 

for  me,  you  are  some  strange  country 
I  have  seen  only  from  the  air. 

With  soldier’s  rudeness, 

I  desire  extended  leave: 

to  learn  your  language,  to  inspect 

the  particularity  of  your  hair. 
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Ripe  Oranges 


I 

Like  Roman  armies  came  the  rutabagas 
Marching,  marching,  marching, 

When  rutabagas  run 

All  comets  follow  to  their  death. 

II 

Comprehension  came  with  sunrise. 

I  saw  that  darkness 
Knows  only  its  own  age 
And  no  other. 

III 

When  he  was  a  child  in  Tampa, 

Small  and  blind. 

My  father  picked  the  ripe  oranges 
Fallen  from  the  trees. 

“Feel  us,  feel  us,”  they  cried. 

If  I  also  cry  to  him 
Will  he  touch  me? 

IV 

Ignore  the  stinging  things, 

For  they  must  be  sinners. 

Why  else  would  they  die 
To  save  their  stingers? 

V 

I  have 

On  occasion 
Attempted  to  drown 
In  her  eyes 
And  each  time 
I  thirst,  I  thirst. 

VI 

I  have  never  known 
Dawn 

So  fast  is  she  to  leave. 

Perhaps 

A  moon  in  her  face 
Would  slow  her  down. 
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Flat 


At  night  in  my  desolate  room, 
unfecundated  ovum 
withering  within  a  maiden’s  womb, 
I  think  to  realize 
how  alone  I  live. 

I  have  different  gods, 
that  must  be  why. 

People  serving  similar  gods 
have  got  a  mutual  tie. 

“Ne  te  quaesiveris  extra.” 

Some  things  a  man 
needs  to  give  himself. 

1  give  what  I  can. 

“Do  not  seek  yourself 
outside  yourself.” 

I  haven’t, 

and  life’s  not  worth 
a  cent. 
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Dos  Poemas 


La  angustia  del  vacio;  de  no  poder 
decir  nada.  La  angustia  que  se  llega  a  mi, 
que  todo  se  repite, 

que  Eclesiastes  esta  parado  en  esa  esquina 
gritando  desgarradoramente  su  mensaje. 

El  vacio  de  no  sentir  hoy 

y  de  haber  echadome  ayer  ardiendo  sobre  mi  cama, 
para  morder  la  almehada  y  no  encontrar 
a  Anita. 

El  vacio  tranquile  y  desesperado 

del  batallon  de  poetas  mudos  que  asiste  diariamente 
al  entierro  del  manana. 

El  no  decir  nada 

y  darle  la  mano  a  todos  los  hombres  seriamente, 
para  luego  salir  corriendo 
y  mirarlos  desde  lejos. 

El  cagar  todos  los  dias, 

o  el  comenzar  una  revolucion  sin  darse  cuenta... . 


Cultivando  flores  en  su  jardin  de  cristal 

el  anciano  fragil  sonrie 

hoy  que  la  muerte  lo  viene  a  buscar. 

Sobre  su  faz  ha  trabajado  el  tiempo 

como  el  trabajo  en  su  jardin  de  cristal; 

y  en  esta  nueva  aurora  fatal 

el  rocio  es  mas  puro  que  nunca 

sobre  su  rostro 

y  sobre  el  jardin  de  cristal. 

Ha  llegado  el  tiempo  de  ya  no  cultivar, 

de  dejar  de  ser  una  flor 

en  el  jardin  del  tiempo, 

de  sonrier  al  vacio, 

de  buscar,  quiza,  a  quien  agradecer. 

El  anciano  ha  muerto  ya, 
y  tambien  su  tiempo 
y  su  jardin  de  cristal. 
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Two  Poems 


The  Chest  of  Drawers 


Moving  my  father’s  boyhood  chest  of  drawers, 

I  see  there  must  be  beauty  in  its  old 
And  empty  ugliness,  a  beauty  that  can  die 
Only  with  death,  when  childhood  selves  must  die 
With  the  beholder. 


Father,  gaze  on 

Upon  this  childhood  object  from  your  room, 
Your  room  of  childhood  bedside  prayers  at  night, 
Or  sobbing  from  some  unfair  punishment, 

Or  goodnight  kisses  from  a  mother  long 
Since  dead. 


Father,  do  not  die 

Until  you  have  refound  your  childhood  self, 
The  mirror  where  we  finally  see  ourselves, 

And  understand  our  lives  before  we  die; 

Then  we  can  die  in  peace.  Lost  time’s  re  found, 
And  whole  again,  we  go  where  we  came  from. 
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Pilgrimage  to  Avila 

You’ve  had  a  break.  Relax  and  take  it  slow 
Young  man.  The  doctor’s  easy  standard  words 
Revolved  in  the  crippled  mind,  the  burnt-out  soul, 
Mocking  a  healthy  body  burned  by  the  Spanish  sun 
There  is  no  water  in  a  swimming  pool. 

So  being  sick,  and  burned  by  inward  fires, 

I  went  to  Avila,  that  walled  and  holy  city, 

Where  St.  Theresa  lived  and  died 
In  pain,  knowing  the  cleansing  fires 
Of  inward  vision, 

To  ask  a  drop  of  water  for  my  tongue. 

Jesu,  I  thank  thee  it’s  not  too  late. 

My  thoughts  retreat  in  time.  I  hear 
Mystic  screams  of  terror  in  a  cloistered  cell, 

And  visions  come  before  my  inward  mind, 

Visions  known  only  to  the  Carmelite 
Who  wore  a  hair-shirt, 

Whipped  herself, 

And  married  God. 

I’m  told  that  once  she  tried  to  cross  a  brook 
But  fell  and  broke  a  leg,  so  God  appeared. 

“This  is  the  way  I  treat  my  friends,”  He  said. 

And  so  He  may.  A  mind,  a  leg 
Is  stronger  after  healing. 

I  go  to  the  Cathedral  and  kneel  down. 

Lord  Jesus  save  my  soul. 

An  arid  heart  can  pray  no  more. 

St.  Theresa  pray  for  me. 
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The  Ordering  of  Light 


O.K.  How  about  a  few  short  ones  first,  then  a  longish  one,  O.K.,  Marie?” 
The  black  model  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  nodded  and 
smiled  slightly.  Around  her  was  the  blue  robe  she  always  wore  between  long 
poses,  during  breaks,  when  she  was  no  longer  a  silent  model. 

I  had  put  my  pad  up  on  the  easel  and  rubbed  my  crayon  over  the  top  page 
several  times  to  take  the  square  edge  off.  With  my  legs  hooked  around  the 
legs  of  the  stool,  I  sat  just  out  of  the  late  sun  which  came  in  through  the 
opposite  wall  of  glass  and  lay  like  pale  grey  paint  on  the  concrete  floor  of  the 
studio.  (I  still  felt  his  hands  moving  over  my  shoulders,  still  saw  the  sunlight 
in  small  squares  through  the  burlap  curtains,  still  felt  my  clothes  as  strange  on 
me.)  Marie  took  off  her  robe,  put  it  carefully  on  the  chair  next  to  the 
platform  and  stood  up,  with  one  hand  on  her  waist,  the  other  hanging  by  her 
side,  facing  into  the  sun  with  her  eyes  closed.  The  profile  of  her  bulbous 
stomach  and  one  enormous  sagging  breast  caught  the  sun  in  near-white 
highlights  contrasting  with  her  earth  brown  skin.  In  my  own  back  and  hips  I 
could  feel  the  tenseness  of  holding  the  pose,  as  I  drew  the  backbone  and 
tilted  the  crayon  for  the  bulk  of  her  hips.  Her  body  was  all  round  and  sturdy, 
the  lines  of  middle  age  smoothed  out  by  fat,  giving  her  a  certain  gracefulness, 
although  her  movements  were  slow  and  painful,  her  joints  always  stiff  from 
keeping  carefully  still  for  long  poses. 

(“Are  you  going  to  class  today?”  he  had  asked,  close  beside  my  ear, 
through  hair,  his  breath  warm.  I  had  watched  the  mobile  hanging  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  Its  slowly  turning  orange  disks  had  seemed  blown  by  his 
whispered  words  and  the  little  wind  they  created. 

“Am  I  going  to  class  today?”  Then  an  empty  red  piece  of  poster  board 
stuck  alone  on  the  wall  had  appeared  below  the  mobile.  “Am  I  going  to 
slither  out  of  bed,  pull  on  my  clothes,  do  several  somersaults,  swing  from  the 
trees,  landing  through  the  skylight,  crashing  on  the  model,  but  not 
disturbing  her  a  bit,  pull  myself  together  and  dissolve  into  the  ring  of  avid 
artists?  Yes,  I  think  so.  What  time  is  it?” 

He  had  rolled  over  and  propped  himself  up  on  his  elbow  to  see  the  clock. 
His  back  carried  many  clusters  of  freckles  and  moles,  several  dark  hairs; 
vertebrae  protruded  near  his  waist.  I’d  always  been  fond  of  those  protrusions, 
the  firm  muscles  that  ran  along  either  side.  I  had  touched  the  tensed  muscles 
with  my  right  hand,  feeling  their  firmness  give  way  only  a  little. 

“Well,  if  you’re  going,  I’ll  meet  you  afterwards.  You  have  45  minutes.”  He 
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had  fallen  back  to  the  bed,  squeaking  the  springs,  upsetting  the  orange  I  had 
balanced  on  my  bent  knee.  It  had  rolled  off  the  bed  onto  the  floor  with  a 
faint  thud. 

“Good.  I’ll  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  get  a  little  woozy  sitting  around  in  there 
drawing.  The  air  has  a  lot  of  heavy  vibrations;  very  freaky.  You  save  me  from 
them."  My  salvation  in  his  arms  was  dangerous  and  easy;  I  was  balanced  by 
them  when  1  could  have  fallen,  turning  as  I  fell  to  find  other  doors  and  clearer 
lights.  I  was  balanced,  yes,  but  never  wholly  held  and  I  gave  no  needed 
assurance  to  him,  waiting. 

“But  you  like  it,  don’t  deny  it;  your  eyes  are  always  someplace  else  when 
you  come  out  of  there.  I  know  I  have  a  rival.” 

“Who?” 

“You.” 

“Oh  Yeah?” 

“You’re  too  glib  for  your  own  good,”  I  had  said. 

He  had  started  to  answer,  but  as  I  had  watched  his  face,  his  voice  had 
become  a  musical  drone.  No  words  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
continuum,  no  meaning  had  come  through  to  me;  no  meaning  but  the  sounds 
flowing  over  his  cheek  and  nose  to  his  forehead,  the  rising  and  falling  tones 
corresponding  to  the  contours  of  his  face.  I  had  known  I  should  understand, 
should  hear  words  and  meaning,  had  known  he  was  really  saying  something, 
because  his  eyes  had  jumped  and  smiled  in  familiar  ways,  which  had  always 
been  connected  with  real  words  before. 

Then  suddenly  I’d  been  able  to  clear  up  the  sounds  and  separate  them 
from  each  other;  but  I’d  managed  that  only  just  before  he  had  finished  and  all 
I’d  heard  was  “...  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  that  the  two  are  separate.”) 


I  was  still  a  little  puzzled,  felt  I  might  have  missed  something  important. 

Marie  was  the  still,  silent  show  in  the  arena  of  form  and  shape,  a 
strangely  quiet  place  where  only  Braibanski,  the  teacher,  said  much.  He 
claimed  to  understand  the  internal  meaning  and  cosmic  significance  of  three 
dimensions,  especially  three  dimensions  flattened  into  two. 

“If  you  feel  it  yourself,  feel  her  wrist  as  you  are  drawing  it,”  Braibanski 
was  next  to  Marie  pointing  at  the  hand  on  her  hip,  “then  it  will  come  out  on 
the  paper.  It  isn’t  that  difficult.  Look  at  it  from  the  inside. ..build  it  up  from 
the  inside,  you  see.  Get  the  bend  of  the  hand  and  put  the  flesh  on  it  and  then 
look  at  it,  then  feel  it  from  the  inside  of  you  and  then  let  your  pencil  go. 
Then  you’ll  get  it,  you  see?” 

He  stopped  and  the  room  was  quiet  again,  except  for  the  whisper  of 
drawings  slowly  growing  and  the  low  discussion  of  Braibanski  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  the  retired  third  grade  teacher  who  had  taken  the  course  twice 
before  and  always  left  early  when  only  a  model  and  not  Braibanski  was  there. 

I  could  feel  her  from  the  inside  certainly— I  could  feel  her  tiredness,  her 
resignation,  knowing  I  couldn’t  really  understand  them,  but  still  knowing 
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they  were  there;  knowing  she  had  probably  worked  at  something  else  that 
day  before  coming  to  model.  I  could  feel  the  weight  on  my  legs  of  standing 
even  though  I  was  sitting;  but  I  was  also  grateful  that  her  bones  were  so  hard, 
her  joints  so  tight  that  she  could  hold  her  poses  long,  moving  only  her  eyes 
around  the  room,  over  people  who  were  only  fleetingly  concerned  with  her 
eyes,  mainly  interested  first  in  her  bones,  the  stability  of  weight  distribution 
from  the  head  to  the  feet,  then  the  flesh  on  the  bones,  and  then  the  light 
which  played  on  the  rich  skin.  Not  her  eyes  at  all  really.  But  she  also  seemed 
to  understand  the  barrier  which  surrounded  her  while  she  was  modeling  and 
was  perhaps,  I  supposed,  somewhat  glad  about  it.  She  knew  her  likenesses 
were  barred  from  ever  growing  into  real  rounded  forms.  All  the  models 
understood  it— they  immediately  put  their  robes  back  on  when  they  stepped 
off  the  platform. 

“God  damn  it,”  I  said  to  myself,  irritated  with  the  lopsided,  unstable  form 
I  had  just  drawn.  Ripping  it  off  the  pad  and  throwing  it  on  the  cold  floor  I 
faced  again  a  blank  sheet  if  paper,  ready  for  anything  I  might  do.  With  empty 
white  before  me  again,  I  didn’t  feel  compelled  at  once  to  make  a  mark  on  it. 
My  mind  wandered  again. 

(Earlier  that  afternoon,  in  his  room,  close  in,  we’d  drawn  each  other  with 
hands,  not  crayons;  not  with  pencil  caresses  but  with  hands  touching,  the 
bodies  underneath  defining,  drawing  the  hands  as  much  as  the  hands  found 
surfaces  and  deeper  shapes  in  the  bodies.  Pressed  against  each  other,  our  arms 
had  merged,  two  defined  shapes  in  space,  blended,  erasing  the  shape  of  space 
between,  creating  one  mass,  one  form  of  two  arms.  The  space  of  the  air  had 
constantly  changed  with  the  moving  forms  and  shapes,  opening,  defining  new 
negative  space,  closing  together  and  opening  again.  On  the  flat  surface  of  the 
blanket  beneath,  the  patterns  of  our  bodies  had  been  transformed  into  two 
dimensions.) 


Continually,  unevenly,  my  arm  was  moving,  as  the  drawing  took  shape, 
changing,  increasing  from  a  counterpoint  to  the  rhythm  of  my  eyes 
from  paper  to  model  and  back,  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  fast.  Marie  was 
unaware  of  just  how  her  outside  was  being  taken  from  her,  rolled  out  on  the 
paper,  her  surfaces  smoothing  in  lines,  shades,  lightly  touched  in  passing,  or 
pressed  hard.  The  reflection  of  the  sun  on  her  stomach  lit  the  underside  of 
her  breast,  slight,  only  slightly.  (His  hand  had  been  soft  under  there,  soft  and 
sliding  down  over  my  navel.)  The  grey  paint  shapes  on  the  floor  slid  further 
toward  the  door  with  Marie’s  narrow  shadow  within,  as  the  sun,  reddening, 
began  to  sink  behind  the  trees.  Marie’s  eyes,  closed  before,  now  looked 
curiously  at  the  boy  standing  to  the  left  of  her,  before  his  drawing,  leaning 
forward,  licking  his  lips,  scowling,  holding  hard  the  side  of  the  easel  with  his 
left  hand,  drawing  rapidly  with  his  right  as  his  eyes  flicked  back  and  forth 
from  his  drawing  to  her  thighs.  As  the  sun  set,  the  light  moved  slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly  over  her  stomach,  touching  and  leaving,  moving  on,  finally 
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disappearing  altogether,  leaving  her  illuminated  only  by  the  skylight,  leaving 
her  flatter,  darker,  but  colder. 

As  if  the  fading  of  the  last  sun  had  been  a  signal,  Marie  relaxed,  stepped 
off  the  platform  and  put  her  blue  robe  back  on.  Like  her,  the  members  of  the 
class  also  relaxed,  stood  up,  turned  their  heads,  lit  cigarettes,  walked  to  the 
hall  to  the  drinking  fountain,  talked  only  a  little.  I  stretched  my  shoulders 
and  went  across  the  hall  to  the  small  gallery  of  drawings.  I  didn’t  want  to 
talk,  to  break  the  quiet  wave  that  was  carrying  me,  but  just  move  my  muscles 
a  little,  and  feed  my  eyes  with  carefully  done  drawings  of  Marie,  or  the  other 
models,  reflected  through  other  eyes.  Standing  before  an  ink  drawing  of 
Marie  I  heard  behind  me  a  low  “That’s  a  good  one,  you  think?”  It  was  Marie, 
arms  folded  to  keep  her  robe  closed,  barefoot,  smiling  up  with  her  dark  eyes, 
her  real  hair  showing  a  little  in  front  under  her  reddish  wig. 

“Yes,  I  like  it  a  lot,”  I  said. 

“That’s  me,  you  know,”  slurring  her  words  a  little. 

“Yes,  I  know,  it  looks  like  you.” 

“There  any  poses  you  want?  Don't  always  know  what  to  do  and  I  don’t 
know  what  you  want.  It’s  hard  to  think,  you  know?  I  try  to  do  different  ones 
a  lot.”  She  looked  expectant,  but  I  felt  it  was  only  a  half  serious  question. 

“No.  I  don't  think  so.  I  really  like  your  poses.  You’re  really  my  favorite 
model.  Really.” 

She  grinned,  showing  the  teeth  I‘d  never  seen  while  she  was  motionless  on 
the  platform. 

“About  time  to  get  back?”  I  asked.  She  nodded  and  we  returned  to  the 
studio. 

The  first  pose  was  for  me,  absolutely,  almost  a  present— she  faced  me 
directly,  holding  a  long  wooden  pole  in  her  right  hand,  with  her  left  foot 
extended  behind  her,  balancing  on  the  big  toe.  Smiling  very  gently,  she  stared 
directly  into  my  eyes  I  had  to  smile  back— and  then  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  that  fat,  nude  Joan  of  Arc,  but  only  her  face  and  try  to  put  in  it 
patience  and  age.  The  face  that  appeared,  though,  was  young  and  exultant— a 
beautiful  young  black  wench,  face  lit  by  a  mysterious  joy . 

But  still,  I  wanted  her  face  only  as  it  appeared  to  the  world:  resigned  to 
her  suspension  between  the  drawings  of  her  and  the  eyes  that  watched  her, 
and  resigned  to  her  life,  whatever  it  was.  I  tried  again  to  find  in  my  crayon 
enough  of  the  slopes  on  the  sides  of  her  nose,  the  pouches  of  skin  hanging 
below  her  jaw,  the  oldness  in  her  broad  lips,  the  shadows  and  highlights, 
enough  to  capture  what  was  on  the  outside,  visible.  Her  pose  was  different, 
turned  a  little  away  from  me,  with  her  eyes  closed,  no  smile.  I  succeeded  then 
in  recreating  her  external  being,  perhaps  reflecting  what  moved  within,  but 
not  certainly.  The  muscles  had  strained  and  the  skin  had  stretched  as  time 
and  her  mind  had  told  them— I  saw  that,  recorded  that,  but  also  had 
unwillingly  seen  more  of  her,  felt  the  strain  of  her  spirit,  not  only  her  back, 
and  as  unwillingly  found  the  eager  girl  within  her. 
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I  met  him  afterwards,  running  along  the  sidewalk  to  his  side.  The  sky 
to  the  west  was  still  light,  the  few  clouds  dark  against  it,  but  above  they 
were  still  almost  white,  reflecting  some  of  the  last  sun,  against  a  dark  sky.  His 
hands  stayed  in  the  pockets  of  his  jeans— I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  in  my 
throat— I’d  wanted  his  arms  to  come  out  to  catch  me.  But  I  was  always 
uncertain  what  he  would  do,  what  he  was  thinking  when  he  did  it.  I  didn’t 
feel  really  hurt. 

Turning,  we  headed  toward  the  track  and  the  field  in  its  center,  behind  the 
art  building. 

“What  did  you  learn  in  class  today?”  He  was  still  smiling  from  meeting  me, 
but  his  hands  were  still  in  his  pockets.  Squeezed  between  one  elbow  and  his 
body  was  a  green  hardbound  book.  Its  bright  shade  contrasted  harshly  with 
his  shirt. 

“Oh— Braibanski  pulled  lots  of  things  out  of  his  proverbial  hat  and  tossed 
them  around  to  us,  including  recipes  for  many  exotic  dishes,  his  opinion  on 
the  state  of  watermelon  growers  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  solar 
eclipse.  It  was  a  good  class.”  I  looked  around  to  see  him  still  smiling  a  little  at 
the  ground  before  him,  not  about  to  answer. “And  he  gave  us  popsickles 
during  the  break.” 

We’d  come  to  the  steep  hill  leading  down  to  the  track,  half  ran,  half  slid  to 
the  bottom,  to  deeper  shadow.  He  took  my  hand  then,  and  we  gingerly 
crossed  the  cinder  track,  both  barefoot,  stepping  over  the  carefully  painted 
white  lines  along  it. 

“Did  you  do  anything  you  like  tonight?”  his  voice  was  calm,  interested, 
his  hand  holding  mine  tightly  now— I  was  grateful.  A  cool  night  wind  came 
across  the  field,  rustled  the  trees  behind  us,  above  on  the  hill,  blew  sand  from 
the  edge  of  the  broadjump  pit  as  we  passed. 

“I  fear  I  didn’t— the  muse  deserted  me  for  more  productive  pastures  and  I 
was  left  to  my  own  devices,  so  what  came  out  was  mere  scribbling.  Just  wait, 
though,  someday  I’ll  manage  to  entice  her  back  and  all  will  be  well  again.” 

“It’s  true,”  he  said,  dropping  his  book  pulling  me  around  to  him,  taking 
the  pad  from  my  other  hand  and  dropping  that  too  on  the  damp  grass.  As  he 
kissed  me,  behind  the  darkness  of  my  closed  eyelids  were  sudden  flashings  of 
Hght. 

I  urgently  wanted  to  tell  him  something,  tell  him  something  important,  tell 
him  I’d  done  great  things,  had  understood  a  secret  of  the  universe,  had  found 
a  perfect  blending  of  form  and  space,  something— but  I  couldn’t,  I  didn’t 
know  anything  more  than  I  ever  had.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  tell  him.  That  1 
loved  him?  Well  of  course,  but  that’s  not  what  I  meant.  Maybe  it  was,  but 
there  was  something  more,  something  held  tightly  in  the  curved  lines  of  my 
drawings. 
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Most  of  the  time,  the  only  one  to  watch  Georgette  being  beautiful  was 
.  Doll,  who  stood  in  her  floppy  loafers,  leaning  crooked  on  the  counter, 
chewing  ripped  off  paper  corners,  and  humming  folk  songs.  Doll  rang  up 
frozen  food  and  meat  loaf,  the  only  girl  who  ever  worked  there,  Mrs.  Hanson 
told  her  often,  to  smile  without  fail,  even  when  there  was  almost  no  breeze 
outside  and  her  white  apron  sagged  around  her.  But  Doll  didn’t  mind  these 
things,  and  was  very  willing  to  smile  for  Mrs.  Hanson,  who  hauled  herself 
through  the  aisles,  fat  and  bulging,  so  that  you  had  to  love  her  and  laugh  at 
her  buying  things  to  cook  for  her  hubby,  just  like  you  had  to  watch 
Georgette  and  love  her  for  the  dim  gold  of  her  hair  showing  through  the  faint 
afternoon  dusk,  if  this  would  make  things  easier  for  her  somehow.  Those 
were  the  days  when  Doll  still  knew  how  to  do  these  things,  brushing  back  her 
hair  in  easy  movements,  waiting  calmly  between  customers,  when  she  could 
still  watch  Brandon  and  Bernie  and  Georgette  and  herself,  living  through  the 
summer  and  could  still  hold  them  together,  keep  them  all  going,  just  one 
more  time.  For  they  all  loved  each  other  and  kept  trying  to  say  so,  and  kept 
failing,  so  Doll  said  to  herself:  Come  on,  carry  on,  once  more,  and  usually 
reached  out  just  in  time,  barely  making  it.  Success  rides  again,  although 
precariously.  We  are  still  alive  and  speaking.  She  laughed,  gently,  and  happy. 

At  the  next  counter,  Georgette  filled  up  grocery  bags,  looking  beautiful 
and  white  and  aloof,  and  she  was  doing  this  on  purpose.  It  had  taken  Doll  a 
long  time  to  realize  this,  but  one  day  she  knew,  it  was  true,  Georgette  knew 
about  those  walls  standing  round  her,  and  she  built  them  herself,  putting  her 
head  to  one  side,  letting  all  that  hair  fall  on  her  shoulders.  But  this  did  not 
make  it  any  less  wonderful.  You  were  still  on  the  outside.  I  am  still  on  the 
outside,  thought  Doll,  and  so  is  Brandon.  Brandon  always  emerged  bent  and 
uncertain  from  the  back  room,  stooping  to  clear  the  doorway  and  carrying 
wooden  crates  of  food,  and  he  did  not  know  that  Georgette  did  it  all  on 
purpose,  he  did  not  know  that  Doll  knew  everything,  and  he  hovered  in  the 
room  and  Georgette  almost  always  did  not  look  at  him  at  all.  Doll  thought 
she  might  be  able  to  hear  the  ocean,  from  down  the  street,  pounding, 
pounding,  in  the  still  store,  and  so  she  laughed  to  save  him,  plunging  into  the 
silences  he  made  with  his  longing.  “Hey  Brandon,  this  is  it,  here  it  comes!” 
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and  threw  packs  of  cigarettes  at  him,  and  both  of  them  were  only  thinking  of 
Georgette’s  silence  and  closeness  and  distance.  Do  not  do  that  Georgette, 
please  smile  at  him,  Doll  thought,  for  all  she  could  do  to  help  was  grin.  (“I 
grin  a  lot,”  Doll  said  to  her  father,  who  once  asked  what  she  did  all  day.) 

Bernie  was  the  one  who  was  too  fat  and  worked  in  the  back  with  Brandon, 
loading  and  unloading  and  lifting  and  labeling  boxes  and  crates,  getting 
splinters,  and  saying  funny  things,  bitter  things,  while  Brandon  kept  silent 
and  watched  Georgette.  “Ha  ha  ha,”  said  Bernie.  “Brandon  and  I  are  a 
splinter  group,  ha  ha  ha.”  Georgette  was  the  light,  wafting  one,  who  sang 
soprano  for  them  on  the  beach  nights,  when  Doll  was  really  happy  and 
actually  still  knew  how  to  swing  herself  on  the  shoulders  of  Bernie  and 
Brandon  without  fear,  so  that  they  laughed  and  dragged  her  to  the  edge  of 
the  ocean.  Dreaming  and  pretending  that  she  herself  had  an  apartment  with 
wooden  floorboards,  she  would  say,  “I’ll  make  you  all  pie  in  my  old 
fashioned  kitchen.”  (“I  don’t  want  to  be  a  pie,”  says  Bernie.  “Don’t  turn  me 
into  a  pie,  you  witch.”)  Brandon  stood  taller  than  them  all,  trying  to  laugh, 
stuck  inside  the  words  he  couldn’t  tell  Georgette,  but  Doll  was  so  easily  free 
of  such  prisons,  and  could  love  him,  help  him,  and  run  off  down  the  beach  in 
her  flopping  loafers,  with  Bernie  thundering  behind.  And  there  had  been  one 
night  when  the  four  of  them  had  all  run  and  screamed  through  the  edge  of 
the  water,  splashing  and  falling  on  each  other,  long  before  Doll  had  ever 
thought,  What  would  it  be  like  to  take  my  clothes  off  and  feel  the  salt  water 
all  over  me  all  alone  and  lovely?  or  remembered  the  bunches  of  beer  cans  on 
the  beach  every  morning,  shiny,  and  the  old  ones  would  be  rusty,  reddish, 
rough;  what  does  it  feel  like  to  lie  in  the  soft  cold  sand  until  it  feels  gritty  and 
the  boy  with  you  says,  “If  you  really  love  me,  please  get  off  my  arm  which  is 
falling  asleep.” 


Besides  working  at  the  grocery  store  and  running  foolishly  around  the 
beach  at  night,  Georgette,  Doll,  Brandon  and  Bernie  did  one  other 
thing,  and  that  was  to  spend  the  summer  playing  hearts  at  Bernie’s  house. 
They  always  used  the  same  deck  of  cards,  with  grinning  cocker  spaniel  heads 
on  the  backs,  and  Bernie  would  say,  “I  know  Doll  has  the  queen  of  spades, 
because  I  can  recognize  the  crease  on  it.  Why,  I  have  this  whole  deck 
memorized,  ha  ha  ha.” 

Between  Brandon  and  Bernie,  Georgette  looked  golden.  “Poor  Bernie, 
poor  Bernie,  to  have  a  sense  of  humor  like  that,”  she  said,  smiling,  softly. 

“Poor  Brandon,  to  have  a  face  like  that,”  said  Bernie,  helping  himself  to 
the  potato  chips,  and  Doll  stretched  her  toes  inside  her  loafers,  frowned  at 
Bernie,  grinned  at  Brandon,  and  picked  up  her  hand. 

Bernie’s  father  always  played  his  organ  in  the  dining  room,  working  hard 
over  the  keyboard,  his  short  chubby  body  swaying  back  and  forth  from  high 
notes  to  low,  in  four  four  time,  and  his  wife  stuck  her  face  through  the 
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doorway  from  the  kitchen  to  hum  along  her  favorite  parts.  Brandon  hit 
Bernie  in  the  shoulder  and  grimaced  every  time  a  wrong  note  was  hit.  “Leave 
Bernie  alone,  all  your  father  does  is  play  golf,”  said  Georgette.  Bernie  always 
said,  “J  like  it,  it  feels  like  I’m  in  a  soap  opera,  ha  ha  ha,”  but  Doll  was  really 
reminded  of  a  roller  skating  rink  and  spent  the  major  part  of  the  summer 
whirling  around  in  the  air,  swimming  through  the  sounds,  and  floating 
somewhere  near  the  ceiling.  From  inside  the  flowing  sounds,  she  peered  at 
Brandon,  Bernie  and  Georgette  curiously,  where  they  sat  before  her, 
separated,  whole  and  still  breakable,  breaking,  concentrating.  Because  of  the 
way  Bernie’s  father  always  stood  in  the  dining  room  archway,  pudgy  and 
balding,  when  they  came  in,  holding  a  bowl  of  greasy  pop  corn  for  them  and 
smiling  hopefully,  Doll  took  Georgette  to  the  shopping  center  one  Saturday, 
and  they  poured  over  the  music  racks  at  the  record  store,  until  they  had 
collected  four  or  five  promising  songs.  “Here,  Mr.  Barry,  we  thought  you 
might  be  tired  of  the  Beautiful  Tennessee  Waltz,”  said  Georgette,  but  Doll 
knew  she  had  failed  when  Bernie  shrieked,  “ Dadl  Aren’t  you  proudl  Ha  ha 
ha,”  which  meant  that  he  was  still  ashamed.  For  the  rest  of  the  summer  he 
practiced  them,  making  mistakes  and  they  were  haunted  by  discords  from  the 
dining  room,  constantly  reminded  Doll  that  she  couldn’t  always  reach.  This 
meant  that  Brandon  made  fun  of  Bernie  more  than  ever,  and  she  held  her 
breath,  saying,  Silence,  just  once  more,  to  keep  from  blaming  Brandon.  It 
wasn’t  until  September,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  everything  had  changed, 
and  their  particular  awkwardnesses  no  longer  kept  them  in  that  circle  on  the 
floor,  that  Mr.  Barry  could  play  these  songs,  with  added  trills  and  perfectly 
executed  flourishes.  All  winter,  Doll  wondered  if  the  misplaced  polished 
sounds  filled  the  house,  wafted  along  the  ceilings,  up  the  stairs  to  Bernie’s 
room,  where  he  bent  over  homework. 

They  always  played  this  way,  meeting  after  work,  Doll  humming  to  herself 
up  the  long  hill,  scraping  her  loafers  along  the  pavement,  and  entering  the 
familiar  living  room  at  last,  where  she  would  plunk  herself  onto  the  carpet, 
and  carelessly  push  her  hair  back,  grin  at  them  all.  “Thank  God  for  Doll,” 
said  Bernie.  “Someone  who  doesn’t  mind  losing.” 

Everyone  had  long  forgotten  why  they  always  played,  sitting  in  the  same 
spots  on  the  floor,  passing  potato  chips  and  listening  to  the  organ,  but  they 
always  did  it,  even  after  they  started  to  hate  it,  and  fight  over  the  scores.  One 
day  Doll  finally  refused  to  play,  and  cavorted  around  them  all,  singing  with 
the  organ,  and  saying,  “Serious!  You’re  all  too  serious!  A  game!  It’s  a gamel” 
But  that  was  only  one  day,  because  she  was  only  sixteen  herself,  and  couldn’t 
find  them  always  either,  couldn’t  take  away  the  silences  in  the  living  room  as 
the  dusk  came  in  and  the  organ  began,  and  so  she  had  to  take  her  place  once 
more,  and  let  these  things  continue,  do  no  more  than  give  them  grins  when 
she  could,  and  balance  her  words. 

Until  finally  it  began  to  happen  to  her,  too.  She  would  stand  behind  her 
cash  register,  hot  and  nervous,  and  want  to  cry  for  Brandon  instead  of  grin 
for  him,  as  he  walked  awkwardly  through  the  store,  speaking  and  not 
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speaking  to  Georgette.  Every  day  she  would  wake  up,  straight  and  stiff 
between  her  sheets,  and  dread  the  way  the  store  would  smell  of  lettuce,  the 
way  the  organ  would  fill  her  head,  and  think:  This  is  it,  here  it  comes,  today 
we  will  finally  fall  apart,  hate  each  other,  and  never  meet  or  speak  again.  We 
will  kill  each  other  at  last  with  Bernie’s  laughter  and  beautiful  walls  and 
silences.  She  could  not  understand  what  had  happened,  but  she  forgot  how  to 
lean  on  the  cash  register,  watching  Georgette,  teasing  Bernie,  and  swinging  on 
Brandon’s  shoulder.  Brandon  loved  Georgette,  and  Doll  loved  Georgette,  and 
Doll  loved  Brandon,  and  they  all  kept  trying  to  kill  her  and  each  other;  I  am 
still  on  the  outside,  she  thought. 


Hi  Bernie,”  said  Doll,  as  Bernie  ran  from  the  back  room  and  screamed, 
“World!  Solace!  Love!”  standing  straddling  the  floorboard. 

Doll  had  been  standing  up  so  long  that  her  legs  ached.  “Brandon  is  the 
world,  you’re  solace,  and  I’m  love,”  she  said  to  Georgette,  deciding  that  she 
should  get  to  be  love  for  a  change.  Brandon  was  standing  helplessly  near,  and 
all  Doll  could  do  was  nod  at  him. 

“Poor  Bernie,”  said  Georgette,  shaking  her  head,  and  Doll  thought,  Bernie 
explodes  a  lot,  and  someday  he  will  explode  himself  and  us,  because  Bernie 
exploded  into  speech,  into  rooms,  and  maybe  into  tears.  (“Poor  Brandon,” 
said  Georgette,  pulling  on  her  long  long  blond  silk,  all  over  her  shoulders  and 
back,  and  someday  it  would  reach  down  to  her  elbows,  and  then  nobody 
would  stand  a  chance.  “He  tries  so  hard.”) 

“It  is  five,  the  clock  striketh  the  hour,”  said  Bernie,  and  Doll  thought 
Georgette  would  probably  say,  Poor  hour,  getting  struck,  oh  pun,  pun,  pun. 

Settled  again  in  Bernie’s  living  room,  on  the  faded  rug,  they  were  sitting  in 
the  same  order  they  always  did,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  summer  were  filled 
with  scraps  of  paper  marked  with  their  initials,  little  numbers  scribbled 
beneath  each  in  crooked  rows,  and  at  the  end  of  August  all  of  these  papers 
would  be  hidden  around  the  house  in  cracks,  closet  doors,  under  rugs,  and 
between  folded  sheets,  and  all  winter  long  they  would  be  found,  dusty  and 
sneezing,  with  the  name  of  the  winner  circled. 

Brandon  was  “going  to  kill  them  all”  this  time,  as  always,  and  heartily 
said,  of  course.  He  dealt,  the  air  too  quiet  without  the  beginning  organ 
arpeggios.  Doll  picked  up  her  hand  and  waited  for  the  queen  of  spades,  who 
was  not  there  this  time  either.  “Oh  no,  I’m  winning  today,  it’s  my  turn, 
remember?”  said  Georgette,  in  the  familiar  voice  that  seemed  to  grow  just 
next  to  your  ear,  sounded  like  the  air  was  talking,  soft  like  that.  (Bernie’s 
mother:  Make  yourself  at  home.  If  you  want  anything,  just  yell.  Doll 
considering  yelling.  Since  she  wanted  things.)  They  ate  potato  chips  and  Doll 
flicked  the  edge  of  her  cards,  sure  whatever  she  played  would  be  wrong  and 
she  would  be  all  through,  holding  her  breath  and  feeling  Bernie  whenever  he 
looked  her  way.  Three  hands  went  by  and  the  phone  rang  (suddenly  she 
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supposed)  distant  and  dusty,  and  when  Bernie  got  back  he  said,  “Nothin”  and 
they  played  on,  carried  on.  Doll  caught  Bernie  looking  at  her  suddenly  and 
could  not  explain  anything  about  it,  why  he  did  it  or  why  she  wanted  to  cry 
over  it,  and  when  Mr.  Barry  got  home  and  began  the  syrupy  arpeggios,  they 
played  quickly  and  ran  home  for  dinner,  yellow-lighted  kitchens,  and  then 
the  sound  of  surf.  Doll  didn’t  stop  once  going  home,  and  was  almost  sobbing 
to  breathe  when  she  got  there.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  her  mother 
said.  “Well,  well,  well,”  Doll  said. 


Doll  got  to  the  beach  first,  and  it  was  dark  and  empty.  She  went 
delicately  over  the  sand,  slowly,  wading  in  it,  and  then  sat  herself 
about  a  foot  from  the  water,  draped  her  arms  over  her  knees  and  waited  for 
something.  She  lay  back  and  looked  at  the  sky,  opening  her  mouth,  then 
putting  her  hands  up  to  her  own  face,  because  she  had  stared  at  it  in  mirrors 
for  so  long  that  she  wanted  to  make  sure  it  was  there  after  all  when  she 
wasn’t  looking  at  it,  that  it  really  was  the  front  of  her  head.  Bernie  was  out  to 
kill  everybody;  he  argued  and  threw  his  laughing  at  you,  and  frightened  her, 
and  Georgette  would  not  touch  you.  Doll  knew  she  had  everything  before  her 
and  that  if  things  didn’t  work  out  perfectly  it  was  her  own  fault.  This  scared 
her,  and  she  was  punching  her  nose  and  massaging  her  cheek  when  Bernie 
exploded  onto  the  beach. 

That  scared  her  too.  It  scared  her  because  it  startled  her,  suddenly  flying 
sand  and  a  bellow  from  the  darkness  around  her,  and  she  could  always  feel 
Bernie  pushing  against  the  elastic  that  held  them  together  and  standing,  saw 
the  three  of  them  standing  in  a  circle  holding  hands,  Bernie  in  the  middle, 
pushing  them,  so  the  circle  went  into  different  and  grotesque  shapes,  the 
wind  trying  to  knock  them  down,  and  her,  Doll,  hanging  on  too  tight  to  let 
this  happen.  But  Bernie  also  scared  her  because  then  he  was  sitting  beside  her 
and  she  had  to  stop  feeling  her  face  and  she  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him 
and  she  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

“Well  well  well,”  she  said,  sarcastic,  and  when  she  moved  her  arm  down  to 
her  side  it  went  in  a  slicing  motion  and  she  could  not  control  it.  Her  stomach 
could  be  felt  inside  her,  and  this  was  unusual.  Bernie  was  there  beside  her, 
sitting  and  staring  crazily  in  the  darkness;  soft,  she  thought,  Bernie  is  very 
very  soft.  Be  careful.  She  said  to  herself,  he  can  probably  hear  you  breathing. 
The  way  you’re  breathing  they  can  hear  you  in  Chicago  some  place  I  bet. 
“Huh?”  said  Bernie. 

“Just  in  case  you  wanted  to  know  how  I  was,”  she  explained.  “I  just 
thought  I’d  tell  you  ahead  of  time.  I’m  well  well  well.  How  are  you?  I  don’t 
believe  we’ve  met  before?”  She  held  herself  up  on  her  arm.  It  started  to 
shake,  and  she  couldn’t  stop  it,  and  then  she  realized  she  could  hear  Bernie 
breathing.  Everything  was  very  big  around  them,  and  she  thought,  Nervous, 
nervous,  nervous.  She  just  wanted  to  lie  down  and  listen. 
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“Sure  we  have,  I  know  you  from  that  discoteque  in  Paris,”  said  Bernie,  but 
his  voice  squeaked  somewhere  near  the  first  syllable  of  Paris  and  she  almost 
screamed  when  it  happened.  She  was  fighting  along  with  him  for  the  words, 
holding  her  breath  until  he  spoke.  She  wanted  to  be  alone,  but  she  reminded 
herself  that  Bernie  was  soft  and  might  be  killed  if  he  should  be  left  there, 
leaning  crazily  on  the  eerie  sand  in  the  blackness;  she  was  tired  of  feeling  like 
she  was  falling  in  pieces.  Nervous,  nervous,  nervous,  she  thought,  and  felt  the 
grains  of  sand  against  her  palms,  scraping. 

Bernie  took  a  bite  of  the  hot  dog  he  was  eating,  and  in  just  seconds  Doll 
was  saved  because  Georgette  and  Brandon  had  come  from  opposite 
directions,  and  there  they  all  were,  the  four  of  them  again,  normal  and  safe 
on  the  ground,  next  to  the  ocean,  and  standing  above  the  sand,  but  tiny 
beneath  the  sky.  “Tiny,”  said  Doll,  looking  up  at  the  sky  and  then  back  at 
them,  in  a  bunch,  and  they  were  managing  to  survive,  they  might  make  it, 
pulling  together.  She  curled  her  toes  in  the  scruffy  loafers  and  smiled,  an 
almost  easy  smile. 

“What?”  said  Brandon,  from  his  throat  above  them,  and  Doll  said,  “Just 
referring  to  your  brain  is  all,”  and  they  started  walking  along  the  beach. 
Georgette’s  hair  was  wafting  off  into  the  dark,  the  tiny  slender  ends  finally 
disappearing,  fading  away.  There  was  wind  and  salt  smells  in  the  air  too,  and 
Georgette  stepped  over  these,  climbed  between  them,  and  everything  melted 
away  so  that  when  you  looked  at  her,  she  stood  in  the  air  by  herself,  with 
blackness  in  between  the  slender  ends  of  her  hair,  wafting  through  it. 
Brandon  loved  Georgette,  and  even  if  someday  she  was  just  the  girl  at  the 
beach,  who  had  stood  awkward  and  ankle  deep  in  sand  nothing  could  change 
th  e  way  he  loved  her  this  moment,  and  so  in  that  way  it  was  forever.  In  that 
way,  all  love  was  forever. 

“Well,  here  we  all  are,  jest  a  livin’  it  up,  heh  heh  heh,”  said  Georgette  and 
hit  Brandon  and  Brandon  laughed  like  a  sneeze  and  had  to  side  step  to  keep 
from  falling,  sprawled  on  the  sand.  I  must  do  something  about  my  growing 
tendency  to  scream,  thought  Doll,  and  realized  at  exactly  the  same  moment 
that  her  teeth  were  clenched  and  that  Bernie  had  not  said  anything  since  the 
Paris  discoteque. 

They  kept  walking  and  she  could  hear  the  waves  and  the  sand  and  nobody 
said  anything. 

Silence.  This  cannot  keep  on. 

She  looked  at  the  stars  and  counted  them,  too  fast  so  that  she  couldn’t  say 
the  numbers  fast  enough,  and  then  she  stopped  suddenly  and  wondered  why 
she  was  forcing  herself  to  race  ahead  of  the  words.  This  was  too  much  like 
everything  before  it,  too  dark  and  warm  and  here  they  were  again,  like  a 
movie  she  had  seen  and  hated  thousands  of  times  before,  and  here  they  were 
again,  and  she  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  seat,  clenching  herself  into  knots, 
knowing  what  was  coming  and  getting  nervous  about  it  all  the  same,  working 
at  it. 

Say  something.  This  can’t  go  on,  this  silence.  Ha  ha. 
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What  it  was  that  she  knew  was  coming  was  nothing,  because  she  knew  they 
would  walk  and  buy  pizza  and  throw  the  box  it  came  in  around  in  pieces  and 
talk  about  climbing  in  Bernie’s  window  but  not  do  it,  and  finally  go  home  to 
whatever  they  went  home  to,  Bernie  to  syrupy  organ  sounds,  and  she,  Doll, 
to  her  square  quiet  room,  slipping  under  the  sheet. 

Please,  anything.  Anybody. 

She  wanted  to  break  into  a  run  and  race  down  the  beach,  flying  over  the 
dark  black  waves,  flying  over  the  tiny  brown  and  black  and  white  sand  and 
keep  going,  singing,  and  crying,  and  shouting,  and  she  could  not  do  this,  so 
she  pulled  her  hair  instead. 

“In  just  two  seconds  I  may  say  something,”  she  said.  “I  just  might.  I’m  not 
sure,  of  course,  but  I  have  been  considering  it,  I  have  been  giving  it  some 
thought.”  She  could  feel  Bernie  beside  her  and  she  wanted  him  to  go  away. 
She  could  have  run  away  herself,  but  then  he  would  have  been  standing  there, 
and  there  would  have  been  only  three  of  them  to  be  tiny  beneath  the  stars, 
and  maybe  Georgette  and  Brandon  would  have  made  an  awful  couple  and  left 
him  there  softly  on  the  sand  in  the  dark  and  then  he  would  have  known  the 
truth,  and  become  sand  himself.  She  knew  she  had  to  save  him,  but  she  did 
not  know  how.  She  knew  she  must  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but 
she  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Finally  Brandon  said,  “Why  did  you  play  the  10  of  diamonds  in  the 
second  hand,  if  you  had  the  five?”  to  Georgette,  and  Doll  thought,  all  we 
need  is  Mr.  Barry’s  organ  humming  around  now,  hovering  in  the  air  over  us, 
and  then  we  could  stroll  away  forever,  imagine  spending  your  life  strolling 
away  forever.  She  couldn’t  see  Brandon’s  mouth,  and  she  was  glad  of  this,  but 
she  heard  his  voice.  Please,  Georgette,  it  would  be  so  easy. 

“Bernie  says  not  much,”  she  observed,  trying  to  save  him,  and  punching 
him,  but  all  he  did  was  drop  his  hot  dog.  He  didn’t  bother  to  pick  it  up. 

“If  Bernie  didn’t  eat  so  much  he  could  talk  more,”  said  Brandon. 

“Brandon  is  just  jealous  cause  he’s  so  skinny,”  said  Doll,  diving  in  to  save 
Bernie,  wishing  she  wouldn’t  breathe  this  way.  Georgette  was  hanging  onto 
her  own  hair. 

“Damn  it!  Damn  it!”  screamed  Doll.  Bernie  stared  at  her  and  so  did 
Brandon  and  Georgette  kept  walking.  “Why  did  you  say  that?”  she  screamed, 
and  then  it  happened,  the  lightning  came  and  lit  up  everything,  the  sky,  the 
beach,  Georgette’s  hair,  Brandon’s  mouth,  and  Bernie. 

“Well,”  said  Brandon.  “Rain.” 

“Oh,  listen  to  the  great  big  weather  man  here,”  sneered  Bernie, 
immobilizing  Doll.  “Why  don’t  you  be  rich?  Huh?  Why  don’t  you  go  on  the 
radio?  Why  don’t  you  be  famous?  Huh?” 

Thunder  crashed  and  Georgette  hugged  herself  and  stared  at  her  feet.  It 
was  a  terrible  noise.  It  was  on  top  of  them. 

“Funny  man,”  said  Brandon,  standing  on  his  skinny  feet,  and  saying  it  in 
the  Brandon  voice. 

“Doll  says  not  much,”  said  Bernie,  and  there  was  the  lightning  again,  and 
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Georgette  seemed  to  shrink,  and  Bernie  was  saying  to  Doll,  “What’s  the 
matter  sister?  What’s  the  matter  lady?  Huh?  Huh?” 

Doll  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  She  couldn’t  fix  anything. 

“Just  shut  up,  Bernie,”  said  Brandon.  The  thunder.  Then  everything  white 
again.  Then,  at  last,  water,  rain,  everywhere,  coming  down,  splashing  back  up, 
plunking  into  the  rushing  ocean,  seeping  into  the  gritty  sand,  running  down 
Doll’s  neck,  her  nose,  into  her  eyes,  smashing  her  bangs  to  her  forehead, 
freezing  her  shirt  to  her  back  and  Georgette  started  running. 

Doll  wondered  what  she  was  doing  when  she  tripped  and  landed  in  the 
sand,  got  up,  ran  on,  ran  on,  carried  on  trying  to  find  everybody  because 
they  had  gone  off  somehow.  They  hadn’t  really,  they  were  running,  and 
Bernie  was  behind  her,  thudding  through  the  raindrops,  and  yelling,  “White 
boy  speak  with  forked  tongue,  ha  ha  ha,”  at  Brandon,  although  Brandon  was 
just  a  grayness  in  the  sheet  of  rain,  suddenly  stark  in  the  white  lightning,  and 
nobody  knew  where  Georgette  was  or  why  they  were  running. 

Doll  was  breathing.  It  was  hard  but  she  was  still  breathing.  She  heard  the 
thunder  and  thought,  This  is  it,  here  it  comes,  and  then  it  came,  the  lightning, 
all  over  the  place  this  wide  and  looking  like  silvery  mercury  in  the  sky,  runny 
silvery  mercury  dripping  on  them. 

Bernie  was  right  inside  her  ear  yelling  and  his  fingers  were  around  her  arm. 
Suddenly  Brandon  was  standing  there  because  he  had  stopped  running,  and 
Doll  was  wet.  Brandon  was  looking  around  as  far  as  his  head  could  go,  again 
and  again,  with  that  cracking  going  on  in  the  sky  and  sheets  of  water  and  his 
mouth  open  helplessly.  “Where’s  Georgette?”  he  screamed  over  the  noise. 
Doll  loved  Brandon,  she  loved  Brandon,  and  she  wanted  to  reach  up  to  hold 
his  head  and  say,  “Look,  she’s  here,  it’s  ok.” 

Doll  ran  away.  Her  arm  had  started  to  tremble  with  Bernie  hanging  onto  it, 
and  she  ran  slowly  down  the  beach,  thinking,  Georgette,  Georgette. 

She  fell  down. 

Bernie  was  next  to  her  and  yelling  at  her.  Listen  listen  listen,  it  sounded 
like,  listen,  not  you  too.  Doll  opened  her  mouth  and  screamed,  saying,  “Drop 
dead,  not  me  either ,”  and  got  up,  kept  running;  she  heard  Bernie  behind  her. 

Then  she  knew  where  Georgette  was,  because  it  was  right  there,  staring  her 
in  the  face,  the  boardwalk,  and  she  ran  faster,  wondering  if  her  lungs  would 
tear  inside  out,  and  she  fell  forward  onto  Georgette  where  she  was  sitting,  on 
the  edge  of  the  boardwalk,  her  face  buried  into  her  knees,  shaking.  Doll 
climbed  up  beside  her,  climbed  up  through  the  rain,  and  put  her  arms  around 
her  and  said,  Shut  up  shut  up,  but  she  said  it  very  quietly,  feeling  the 
explosions  of  hard  water  on  her  scalp. 

When  Brandon  came  Georgette  wouldn’t  let  him  look  at  her.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  rain  drops  falling  from  her  hands 
and  her  hair  and  the  sky  and  in  the  rumble  of  the  air,  Doll  thought,  She’s 
afraid  to  have  him  see  her.  Her  hair  was  in  ropes.  “Listen,  it’s  ok,  you’re  still 
beautiful.” 


Then  she  walked  away  because  she  couldn’t  stand  anything  any  more  and 
she  went  and  ran  right  into  the  ocean.  It  hit  her  in  the  stomach,  so  she 
stumbled  out  and  fell  onto  the  sand  and  the  rain  pounded  into  her  and  then 
Bernie  appeared  and  started  pounding  her  leg  with  his  fist,  until  she  opened 
her  mouth  again,  and  finally  screamed. 

“Listen,”  he  was  saying.  “Please  listen.”  But  she  wouldn’t.  She  thought 
she  would  fall  into  pieces,  and  she  screamed  as  he  pounded  her.  She 
remembered  how  she  had  forgotten  to  be  herself,  had  forgotten  how  to  do  it 
somewhere.  She  remembered  the  whole  summer,  waiting  in  Bernie’s  living 
room,  floating  up  near  the  ceiling  through  the  organ  music,  gliding  through 
the  days,  growing  up  and  falling  apart  because  they  didn’t  know  what  was 
happening.  Why  couldn’t  they  tell  each  other.  This  is  what’s  happening  to  me, 
what’s  happening  to  you?  I’m  falling  apart,  could  you  please  hold  me 
together  till  the  future,  huh?  What  do  you  say?  Brandon  could  tell  Georgette, 
What  do  you  say?  I  love  you,  and  she  would  say,  All  right,  fine.  Now  Doll  was 
furious.  Why  did  they  sit  there  holding  their  cards,  flicking  the  edges  of  them, 
crunching  down  hard  on  potato  chips,  and  then  walking  crazily  along  the 
beach  at  night,  telling  each  other  fantastic  lies  and  breaking  things,  shells, 
beer  cans,  sticks  of  wood.  They  did  this  though,  and  she  couldn’t  change  it.  I 
should  have  changed  it.  This  summer  that  came  and  went  and  was  sticky  and 
reminded  her  of  sweet  blood.  Bernie  sitting  there  hitting  her  with  words,  and 
Brandon  stopping  suddenly  and  saying,  “Listen,  shut  up,  just  shut  up!”  Why 
was  there  a  Brandon  voice? 

“I  will  not  listen,”  she  screamed.  “Yon  listen,  all  forty  thousand  of  you.” 
But  she  couldn’t  say  it,  she  couldn’t  tell  him  to  go  away  because  then  what 
would  he  do.  Here’s  your  chance,  you  can  fix  this  one,  she  thought,  just  don’t 
give  up  now,  come  on  Doll,  carry  on.  You  can  stand  it.  She  started  pulling 
down  on  her  hair  but  her  hands  slipped  off  because  it  was  wet. 

Bernie  suddenly  put  his  own  hands  on  her  hair  and  pulled  it,  pulled  her 
face  close  to  his  and  tried  to  kiss  her.  This  is  it,  here  it  comes.  It  came 
crooked  and  embarrassing,  closer  to  her  nose.  They  did  not  move  in  the  rain, 
sitting  with  their  faces  an  inch  apart  and  twisted  up.  Doll  prayed  that  it 
would  work  this  time  because,  This  is  so  easy  to  spoil,  she  thought.  This  is  so 
easy  to  turn  into  something  horrible.  That’s  only  because  it  can  be  something 
beautiful. 

It  worked  the  next  time,  and  she  went  limp.  She  fell  onto  the  sand  and 
tried  to  stare  at  the  sky,  but  there  was  too  much  rain  coming  down  and  she 
started  to  shiver.  Oh  Bernie,  she  wanted  to  say,  I  love  you,  because  she  did 
love  him  that  moment,  enough  to  cry  over,  and  she  knew  that  love  only  came 
in  moments.  She  couldn’t  say  it,  though;  he  might  not  know  that. 
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Parasol  Aunts 


jabberwocky  mushrooms. 

gushygoo. 

taste  good  to  you? 

not  me  too. 

too  gushygoo. 

look! 

societybelles  swish  and  sway  down  mainstreet 
get  close  and  ah!  the  smell- 

so  amorous  more  delicious  than  a  2|£  candysweet. 

a  parasol  of  frolic  and  frill  carousels  around 
above  lacy-covered  shoulders 

to  shed  away  the  waterdrops  that  might  rain  down. 

*  *  *  * 

and  it  is  raining. 

rain  is  staining  unexplaining. 

Give  my  aunt  a  parasol... 
parasol!  aunt  it’ll  keep  you  dry. 
like  it  does  for  the  societybelles. 
ding  ding.  dong. 

bong  bong  booms  the  chapel  bell  on  a  sunny  afternoon 
in  early  June  as  the  societybelles  gushygoo 
down  the  street. ..protected  from  the  sunny  afternoon 
by 

a  parasol 
of  frolic. 

And  frill. 
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Come  with  me  aunt, 
you  and  your  parasol. 

Let’s  watch  and  stare  at  the  brook 

and  let’s  hear  you  speak  of  other  parasol  days. 

Let’s  hear  your  melodies  flow,  beside  a  brook 
and  on  wildfield  grass  let’s  sit. 

sunshine’s  bright. 

*  *  *  *  * 

outdoors  is  white,  the  stones  so  cold  in  summer  heat 
are  frozen  by  winter’s  breath, 
kids  on  the  brook  zip  around  on  steel  skates— 
cutting  into  the  frozen  brook  zip  zip. 

My  parasol  aunt.  Get  it.  And  shed  away  the  falling 
snow. 

The  first  Noel. ..wonder  who  used  my  parasol 

then./? 

New  Year’s  daybefore  and  watch  the  champagne  bubble, 
like  a  brook  we  once  knew. 

willow  winding  wicopy  beats  across  the 
afternoon  blend  of  night  and  day... 
storm  clouds  burst  and  scream  across  the 
snowy  plain  farsoaway — 
and  me  and  aunt — 

stroll  beneath  her  parasol  to  the  tune  of 
Melancholy  Baby  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in  early  June — 
to  our  brookside  neath  ponds  of  Bahamaocean  blue 
and  on  a  bed  of  wildfield  grass. 

*  * 

driftwood  planks  of  wandering  wood 
float  within  the  cove, 
settle  on  the  beach 
within  reach. 

Light  a  fire  in  the  old-fashioned  stove. 

...light  a  dot  of  darkness 
by  the  cove. 
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Look  aunt!  —it’s  raining. 

Get  your  parasol.  And  let’s  go  for  a  walk. 

Let’s  step  into  the  outside  and  watch  our  feet 
splish  splash  gushygoo  through  puddles  on  the  ground 
and  let’s  hear  the  rain  pitterpat  on  our  heads. 

And  let’s  see  what  empty  streets  look  like  as  they 
are  washed  in  the  shower. 

The  rubberball  seasons  of  our  time  have  rolled 
around  and  in  the  woods  the  birds  are  free. 

To  fly  and  sing  and  lay  eggs  and  build  nests  and 
be  watched.  And  be  free. 

*  * 

love  I’m  farsoaway.  And  sad. 

Keep  my  heart  in  yours- 
and  keep  it. 

** 

hopeless  birds  drift  into  the  frostbitten  woods, 
snow  falls  around  them  —  but  their  parasol  feathers 
shed  it  all,  and 

fall  fall  fall  Fall 
the  snow. 

Come  with  me  aunt  and  let’s  head  for  a  day  of  you. 
Bring  your  carousel  toy  and  we’ll  see  the  wildfield 
grass  grow  out  of 
the  brook. ..and  with 

your  Mary  Poppins’  parasol  we’ll  bubbledance 
together. 

We’ll  watch  from  farsoaway. 

Let  him  do  it. 

He’s  got  bootstrap  hands.  I  won’t  stoop 
to  pull  em. 

My  father  pulled  himself  up  the  ladder  all  alone. 

So  he  did. 

So  he  did.  That’s  what  people  say. 
jabberwocky  mushrooms, 
taste  good  to  you? 
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But  my  parasol  aunt  and  I  can’t  resist  to  fly 
robinhigh. 

Beside  our  brook  of  bubbles. 

On  a  field  of  wild  grass 

bleached  in  our  sunny  June  afternoon  of  us. 
taste  good  to  you? 

winter  rain 
summer  rain 
spring  rain 
fall  rain  -- 
fall  all  the  same. 

tickletouches  of  pine-needle  dust  laze  about- 

bath  in  the  sun 

showered  in  the  rain... 

shuffle  in  the  wind 

and  burn  in  the  fire. 

Come  dear  aunt. 

We  can  play  a  game  of  chess. 

And  listen  to  what  the  thunder  said. 

Will  there  be  a  burial  of  the  dead 

in  the  land  of 

gushygoo./? 

jabberwocky  mushrooms. 

***** 


nothinghead  babies  run  down  the  cement  sidewalk, 
look! 

Jane  can  run. 

Jane  can  run.  Run  she  can / 

In  and  out  between  and  around  nothinghead  grownups 
Jane  can  run. 

See  Jane  run! 
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Spot  can  run  too. 

And  he  does  --  down  to  the  nearest  fire-hydrant. 

Look  Dick. 

How  will  the  fireman  feel  when  there  is  a  fire? 

Will  he  know? 
bad  dog. 

But  Jane  will  run. 
wonder  why./? 

Get  the  kid!  Stop  him!! 
nothinghead  kid... 

Where  did  we  go  wrong.  WHERE  DID  WE  GO  WRONG? 
Ask  the  kid.  Ask  him. 

Mr.  Silk  Pajamas?  we’re  sorry  to  wake  you... 
it’s  our  kid.  Our  kid. 

Mr.  Silk  Pajamas?  we  regret  to  inform  you... 

Our  KID! 

Hi  mom  and  dad. 
smile  in  my  eye. 
wonder  why./? 

** 

But  the  jabberwock 
is  no  way  to  talk. 

So  please  come,  aunt  dear, 
and  let’s  just  walk. 

Forever  into  a  land  called 
never. ..and  be  forgotten. 

And  it  is  raining. 

raining  is  staining  unexplaining. 

give  my  aunt  a  parasol. ..Oh  dear  aunt. 

And  we’ll  stroll  within  the  storm’s  very  eye. 

There  it’s  all  so  dry. 

Come,  you  and  I  - 

and  bring  along  your  wondering  eye. 

Beneath  my  aunt's  parasol  of  frolic  and  frill 

yes  you  and  I,  for 

aunt- 

has  watched  her  sunny  afternoon  in  very  early  J une 
float 

farsoaway 

within  a  brook  of  Bahamaocean  blue. 
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My  days  and  nights  stretch  out  ahead  of  me 
Like  a  road  which  hasn’t  even  the  individuality 
Of  being  dusty... 

It  is  even  and  straight  and  stretches  on  and  on... 
Inspiration  and  originality  are  unique  things 
And  for  that  reason  I  can  put  no  claim 
On  a  place  for  them  in  my  life. 

My  life  is  smooth  and  has  no  pigeonholes  for  new  things. 

I  see  a  thing...  a  man...  the  kind 
I  dreamed  about  when  there  was  room 
On  the  road  to  carry  leather  luggage 
Full  of  changes  of  dreams. 

But  now  even  the  stir  of  a  will  to  stop 

Cannot  make  my  road  curve  to  pick  up  this  stranger. 

I  am  going  to  the  horizon  where  there  is 
A  world  of  infinite  grays  to  reflect  what  I 
have  let  go  by  me  here. 


Zoom... 
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Steady  As  A  Rock 
With  No  Feet  On  The  Ground 


My  name  is  Carl,  I’m  short  and  ugly  and  that’s  enough  fact  for  us  to  get 
started.  First  off,  I’m  telling  you,  don’t  go  talking  to  me  about  ‘life.’  I 
Can’t  hack  your  philosophical  bullshit.  Man,  my  body’s  working.  I  could  have 
a  good  time  listening  to  my  heart  beat,  something  at  which  it  does  a  good  job. 
So  you  start  worrying  about  ‘life’  when  you’re  unhappy,  but  you  leave  me 
alone. 

OK,  so  we  got  that  straight.  Now,  let  me  tell  you,  nothing  much  is  going  to 
happen  here,  so  don’t  you  sit  all  tense-assed  waiting  for  it.  You  want  to  wait 
for  something;  wait  for  the  end  of  the  world.  Why  I’m  rapping  this  on  you  is 
because  I  got  something  to  show  you  about  yourself.  Most  of  you,  anyway. 
And  what  you’re  going  to  try  and  do  is  pass  judgement  on  me,  which  is 
perfectly  allright  as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  I  mean  people  have  been  passing 
judgement  on  me  for  my  whole  life,  so  what’s  a  few  more  going  to  matter? 
Anyway,  you  probably  already  think  I’m  not  too  cool,  but  I’m  afraid  you’re 
just  going  to  have  to  get  over  that  if  you  want  to  catch  this  bit  of  cosmic 
insight  I’ve  got  to  offer.  See,  I  want  to  tell  you  this  thing  that  happened  to 
me  the  other  day.  And  then  I  want  you  to  look  inside  yourself,  I  want  you  to 
look  hard,  and  then  tell  yourself  the  truth. 

Now  what  happened  the  other  day  is  an  illustration  really,  of  how  people 
have  to  be  bastards  to  keep  their  little  worlds  intact.  Like  I  said  before, 
you’re  going  to  see  me  as  an  evil  dude,  but  I  expect  that.  Maybe  I  am  a 
bastard.  But  you  know,  I’m  not  “confessing.”  I’m  giving  you  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  sacrifice  I  have  to  make  to  keep  from  making  bigger  sacrifices. 
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Maybe  you  won’t  see  it  like  that,  but  I  bet  if  you  look  inside  at  the  same  time 
you’ll  see  just  what  I  mean. 

I’m  writing  this  from  my  apartment  because  that’s  where  1  spend  most  of 
my  time.  I’m  writing  this  by  hand,  so  I  could  have  written  it  in  the 
Toumb— that’s  a  freaky  bar  I  go  to  at  nights— but  then  I  myself  wouldn’t  stick 
out  so  much.  I  stick  out  in  my  room.  It’s  a  well  fitting  room;  second  storey 
apartment  near  the  lake.  I  got  a  little  balcony  or  porch  if  you  want  to  call  it 
that,  and  access  to  the  roof  where  I  can  sit  and  watch  the  war  when  I  want  to. 

If  there’s  one  thing  I  know  about,  it’s  the  war,  and  how  to  stay  out  of  it. 
Simple.  I  stay  high.  It’s  my  only  maxim,  and  only  it  works.  Got  it  written  on 
the  wall  above  my  bed  in  soft  pencil,  “YOU  BETTER  STAY  HIGH  IN  A 
WAR,  ‘CAUSE  YOU  CAN’T  GET  HIGH  OFF  IT”  What  war?  Listen  to  the 
sirens  coming  over  the  lake  from  the  city,  and  see  the  shadows  of  buildings 
cast  by  the  streetlights,  trying  to  worm  their  way  over  my  porch  through  the 
shades  and  into  my  head  to  pull  me  apart.  Those  are  some  symbols,  and  just  a 
few  of  them.  Can  you  tell  me  you  haven’t  felt  them?  There’s  a  war  allright. 
I’m  sitting  at  a  grading  watching  the  semaphors,  waiting  for  the  train  to  pass, 
because  it  is  like  a  train,  see?  Take  one  step  past  the  signs  and  you’re  caught; 
destroyed  like  so  much  lint.  And  the  train  doesn’t  look  like  it’ll  ever  pass. 
What  a  shitty  war  on  everybody’s  terms  but  our  own. 

What  happened  the  other  day?  Really,  it  was  last  week-end.  It’s  a  story 
about  how  I  came  close  to  stepping  on  those  tracks.  I  was  taking  Zach,  one  of 
the  kids  from  across  the  hall,  with  me  to  this  party.  There’s  three  kids  living 
in  number  5.  I’m  number  4  and  a  little  old  lady  is  number  3,  but  I  took  Zach 
to  this  party.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  party,  anyway.  I  heard  about  it  at  the 
Toumb.  The  thing  turned  out  to  be  a  little  three  day  rock  festival.  Must  have 
been  three  thousand  kids  there,  out  in  the  country  on  some  freak’s  farm. 
When  we  got  there,  it  was  small;  maybe  a  hundred  kids  around  a  campfire. 
Some  people  were  getting  it  on  with  guitars  and  harps,  and  everybody  was 
getting  it  on  with  wine.  Night-time,  you  know?  Around  this  big  campfire 
under  the  stars.  Well  we  sang  and  hugged  and  got  wrecked. 

Woke  up  the  next  day  into  the  thing  and  it  has  just  blown  wide  open. 
There  were  bikers  and  bands  and  kegs  of  beer  and  enough  dope  to  stone  all 
Seattle  for  a  day.  One  bunch  of  freaks  had  brought  twenty  gallons  of  cider 
with  acid  in  it.  We  missed  out  on  that,  but  we  had  a  good  time,  let  me  tell 
you.  It  was  just  the  kind  of  party  that  loosens  you  up  maybe  a  bit  too  much. 
Loosens  you  so  you  forget  about  the  war  because  all  these  people  are  being  so 
damned  good. 


You’ll  die  if  you  go  into  that  war  naked,  almost  for  certain.  Now  I  myself 
once  had  a  close  call,  but  got  through.  Maybe  because  I  understood 
some  things  about  self-limitation  that  the  Nuns  whomped  into  me  at  school. 
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My  close  call  was  Old  Man  Army  himself,  who  took  me  as  far  as  Germany  on 
a  sleek  speeding  deisel  that  ate  up  my  choices  like  it  did  the  tracks  and  miles, 
leaving  white  petals,  lilies,  behind.  But  there  was  a  mechanical  failure  after 
that.  1  threw  a  monkey  wrench  on  the  tracks  and  they  couldn’t  get  me  to 
budge.  So  1  sat  all  balled  up  at  a  desk  in  Stuttgart  for  three  years.  My  mind 
went  on  ticking.  The  train  did  run  on,  but  miles  away  and  clearly  marked.  1 
had  learned.  And  I  didn’t  catch  any  lead  from  determination  crazed  orientals 
fighting  for  freedom.  A  decent  immunity.  I’d  say.  Well,  except  that  I  typed 
transfer  orders,  but  I  figure  somebody’s  got  to  do  that  (well  up  your  ass 
saying,  "Nobody  would  have  to  fight  if  nobody  typed  orders,”  because  that’s 
pure  bullshit.  They’d  get  a  machine  to  type  the  orders  and  it  would  replace 
those  few  who  had  immunity  in  that  job.),  and  I’d  rather  do  that  than  get  my 
balls  shot  off  in  Vietnam.  You  could  say  I  ran  around  the  diamond  carrying 
home  plate  in  my  pocket.  But  I’m  alive,  home,  free. 

You  know  Uncle  Sam’s  a  kind  sugar  daddy.  He  pays  my  tuition  so  I  get  to 
watch  classroom  drama  whenever  I  want,  which  is  safer  than  a  fallout  shelter, 
plus  he  gives  me  rent  money  and  enough  left  over  for  half  a  pound  of  dope  a 
month.  Oh,  yeah,  and  food  stamps.  1  had  to  lie  to  get  them,  but  shit,  they’ve 
been  lying  to  me  for  twenty  five  years. 

This  dope  is  a  fundamental  part  of  my  philosophy,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  call  it  that.  I  share  it  with  my  friends.  I  intend  to  stay  high  for  the 
duration,  and  help  as  many  others  as  I  can. 

Zach  and  I  took  close  to  thirty  thick  joints  to  this  party-deal.  Most  of  the 
people  there  had  brought  near  as  much  or  more,  so  you  can  get  an  idea  about 
how  stoned  the  place  was.  But  you  know  Zach  is  an  allright  guy.  All  the  kids 
across  the  hall  are  allright  people  in  their  ways;  a  little  hyper-tense,  maybe, 
but  they’re  young  yet.  Zach  is  a  runaway,  he  told  me.  Of  course  I  don’t  like 
to  get  too  involved  in  this  sort  of  thing,  but  Christ,  I  don’t  think  he’s  twenty 
yet.  He  split  from  home,  a  pretty  rich  home  I  figure.  The  old  man  was  some 
sort  of  big-wig  in  Alabama.  A  mayor  I  think.  Anyway,  they  got  stuck  here  on 
their  way  to  Alaska,  and  maybe  that  was  a  good  thing.  What  I’m  trying  to  say 
here  is  that  the  kid  is  young,  hype  and  a  little  paranoid.  He  came  close  to 
getting  his  head  torn  off  by  a  biker  at  that  party.  The  biker  spit  beer  on  him 
or  something.  When  a  biker  spits  beer  on  you,  you  generally  smile  and  say, 
“Thank  you,  sir,  ’’unless  you  happen  to  be  Steve  Reeves.  Zach  knows  nothing 
about  this  and  he  says  something  back  at  the  guy,  which  the  biker  laughs  at 
and  let  be.  Maybe  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  biker  had  decked  him,  then 
we  would  have  split,  a  little  down,  but  our  looseness  would  have  been  gone 
too.  Then  maybe  none  of  the  bullshit  on  the  way  home  would  have 
happened,  and  Zach  would  have  learned  about  war-time  neutrality. 


Andy  Berlin 
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IT isten,  I  got  two  cars,  how  about  that.  One’s  a  VW  micro  bus  which  has  got 
JL^  the  most  far  out  paint  job  you  ever  flashed  on  (a  chick  I  know  did  it 
for  me).  My  protection  is  one  of  those  American  flag  decals  on  the  rear 
window;  irony  if  you  want  to  see  it  that  way,  or  maybe  lamb’s  blood.  You 
know,  from  the  Bible,  “thou  shalt  put  lamb’s  blood  on  the  doorposts  of  thy 
house  and  the  angel  of  death  will  pass  over  thee”  or  something,  catch  me? 
Then  1  got  a  fifty-four  MG  TD  which  usually  sits  in  the  garage  because  I  can’t 
hassle  the  three  fifty  a  year  insurance  premiums  the  motherfuckers  want.  But 
if  1  ever  have  to  play  stud,  or  when  my  bus  is  in  the  shop,  I  risk  taking  it  out. 
Two  cars. 

Plus  a  bar.  That’s  right,  1  own  a  bar.  Not  the  Toumb;  that’s  a  dive.  The 
name  of  my  bar  is  The  Radio;  not  a  bad  name  for  a  funky  place.  Hey,  I  was 
really  into  that  thing  when  it  first  started.  My  old  man  loaned  me  the  bread. 
Last  winter,  you  know,  it  was  really  getting  on.  Now  it’s  summer  and  the 
rains  are  gone  and  the  economy  fucked  up,  and  nobody  much  goes  to  bars, 
but  we  still  break  even.  It’s  no  bullshit  bar,  The  Radio.  No  ersatz  Waldorf 
carpeting  or  formica  tables  on  naugahide  chairs.  It’s  all  the  real  old  stuff. 
Wood  and  tile.  Come  next  winter  and  the  rains,  I’ll  be  spending  a  lot  of  time 
there.  A  lot  of  people  really  get  it  together  there  in  wintertime.  You  know, 
it’s  not  everybody  who  owns  a  bar  and  gets  foodstamps  at  the  same  time.  I’m 
telling  you.  I’ve  got  me  one  hell  of  a  sugar  daddy. 

The  party  lasted  until  Sunday,  and  we  split  near  the  end  of  the  afternoon. 
We  were  driving  back  to  Seattle  on  the  freeway  in  my  VW,  when  this  old  blue 
stationwagon  with  three  straight  dudes  in  it  pulls  alongside  us  in  the  passing 
lane.  Only  they  don’t  pass  us;  they  pace  us.  They  looked  mean  and  stupid. 
The  guy  in  the  front  seat  next  to  the  driver,  he  had  a  crew  cut,  he  was  yelling 
stuff  at  us  like,  “Hey  ya  filthy  commies,  take  a  fucking  bath.”  I  mean,  they 
were  so  narrow-minded  they  were  satirizing  themselves.  I  was  sacred  shit. 
The  flag  on  the  rear  window  obviously  wasn’t  doing  its  job.  I  figured  the 
passive  approach  would  be  best,  so  I  smiled  at  them  as  if  they  had  been 
waving  hello.  It  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  the  best  thing  to  do.  I’m  kind  of 
vulnerable  in  that  snap-decision-making  area. 

The  only  other  place  I’m  vulnerable  is  about  dope.  I  mean,  I  could  get 
busted.  I  try  to  insure  against  that  carefully.  I  don’t  think  there’ll  be  a  bust  in 
the  neighborhood  for  a  while:  there  was  this  big  dealer,  Lucky,  who  lived 
down  the  street  in  a  house  that’s  since  burned  down,  and  they  busted  him. 
Well,  you  know  that  cliche  about  shells  never  hitting  the  same  place  twice? 
The  cops  thinks  this  neighborhood  is  scared  clean  now,  and  besides,  I  got  an 
in  with  Larry,  the  beat  cop.  I  stay  up  late,  you  know,  and  we  talk.  Larry’s  an 
old  Marine,  but  he  don’t  care  what  I  look  like,  and  he’s  not  going  to  bust  me. 
I  keep  my  stash  hidden  in  the  hall  toilet,  which  is  nobody’s  bustable 
property.  And  if  things  ever  get  real  tight.  I’ll  just  move  and  rent  the  next 
place  under  a  different  name.  I’ve  worked  these  things  out.  Plus  my  old  man 
is  a  lawyer,  so  1  got  it  made  even  if  they  do  bust  me.  You  can  see  that’s  not 
much  of  a  vulnerability. 
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The  whole  thing  is  that  all  I  want  from  the  world  is  for  it  to  leave  me 
alone.  A  person  can’t  argue  with  that.  I’ve  never  intended  to  hurt 
anybody.  I  just  want  to  be  left  the  hell  alone.  I’ve  got  a  strong  head;  I  know 
my  limitations,  and  I’m  letting  the  war  know  them  as  my  boundaries.  I  want 
to  be  my  own  Switzerland,  that’s  all.  I’m  not  political;  the  hell  with  those 
crazy  motherfuckers;  they  just  make  the  war  worse. 

Well,  I  couldn’t  do  anything  to  stop  what  was  coming  from  that  blue 
stationwagon.  That  was  just  hatred  honed  to  a  point  and  chucked  at  us  hard. 
They  swerved,  coming  within  half  a  foot  of  hitting  us.  I  slowed  up.  They 
slowed  up.  I  sped  up.  They  sped  up.  This  was  broad  daylight  too;  weird  as 
shit.  There  wasn’t  an  exit  nearby,  so  I  tried  pulling  off  the  road.  They  pulled 
off  the  road.  Then  what  does  Zach  do?  He  jumps  out  of  the  car  and  stands 
there  like  Charles  Atlas  on  the  back  of  a  comic  book  or  something,  you 
know,  the  old  ‘Don’t  Tread  On  Me’  bit. 

It’s  a  weird  thing  about  hostility  in  people.  Like  I  never  saw  it  in  Zach 
before  that  incident  with  the  biker.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  person’s 
true  nature  would  come  through  when  they  were  stoned,  and  Zach  and  I  had 
been  stoned  quite  a  bit  together.  This  one  day,  we  rented  a  canoe  and 
paddled  out  on  Lake  Washington  to  Mercer  Island.  Man,  it  was  one  beautiful 
day  out  on  that  gentle  water  like  a  song.  We  took  a  six  pack  and  five  J’s  out 
with  us  and  we  messed  around  on  the  logjams  with  gulls  flying  overhead  and 
the  water  gently  rippling.  It  was  just  beautiful;  I  guess  I  have  some  sort  of 
affinity  for  the  water  because  it  really  relaxes  my  mind.  We  were  just  out 
there  soaking  up  life,  and  Zach  was  right  into  it,  singing  out  loud.  On  the  way 
back,  we  paddled  under  the  bridge  where  the  water  reflected  the  steel  beams 
so  it  looked  like  a  chessboard,  and  whenever  we  talked  it  sounded  like  an 
organ.  I  thought  that  peaceful  people  did  things  like  that,  or  people  who  did 
things  like  that  were  peaceful,  but  hell,  I  guess  I  was  wrong.  I  guess  that  time 
has  passed.  We’re  all  too  fucked  up  for  peace.  Still,  he  surprised  me,  you 
know.  Chalk  it  up  to  an  idiotic  faith.  Well,  I  know  damn  well  now  you  can’t 
afford  it. 

At  least  I  keep  my  room  safe.  It’s  perfect.  It’s  square,  chaotic  and  stark. 
There’s  a  folding  bed  that  I  always  keep  down  and  unmade.  I’ve  got  cushions 
arranged  without  a  single  pattern  to  them  on  the  floor.  There’s  a  pot  of  beans 
sitting  near  the  door  that  has  brown  mould  on  them  like  caterpillars.  I  used  to 
have  a  typewriter  and  a  TV  set,  but  I  gave  them  to  Zach  and  the  kids  across 
the  hall.  They’re  both  traps.  One’s  external  and  the  other’s  internal;  that’s  the 
difference.  If  I  ever  really  have  something  to  say,  I  can  write  it  by  hand.  It’s 
like  music,  you  know.  I  mean,  just  about  every  freak  I  know  has  a  stereo  and 
a  box  full  of  albums  so  they  can  stick  their  heads  into  that  bunch  of  oatmeal 
like  an  ostrich  and  ignore  everything  else.  1  may  not  want  to  get  into  the 
bullshit,  but  you  know  I’m  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  it. 
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Andy  Berlin 

My  reading  lamp  is  out,  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  The  lights  in  the  central 
fixture,  shit,  I  don’t  even  know  if  they  work  or  not  without  getting  up  and 
trying  them.  My  bookshelf:  an  unopened  Rod  McKuen  some  chick  gave  me. 
I’ll  never  open  it.  I  mean  it  stands  for  something  just  as  it  is:  a  shitty  gift  I 
keep  but  do  nothing  with,  and  don’t  have  any  plans  for.  Sort  of  like  how  I 
came  into  this  world.  I  got  a  shitload  of  books  on  sailing;  technical  books, 
because  if  everything  for  some  reason  all  goes  to  hell  or  if  I  get  bored  and 
start  thinking  about  suicide  again,  I’ve  got  my  old  man’s  ketch  to  take  out  on 
the  sea  forever,  and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  sailing  to  go  by.  The 
printing  books  are  from  when  I  was  into  advertising.  Fuck  that. 

The  cushions  I  got  covered  with  burlap.  There’s  something  funky  about 
burlap.  I  can’t  stand  the  fucking  formality  of  a  sofa,  so  I  got  the  chick 
downstairs  to  sew  potato  bags  over  the  cushions  and— presto— funky 
furniture.  Besides,  the  sofa  was  ruined.  Three  winos  lived  here  before  me.  One 
died  on  the  sofa  and  the  others  let  him  rot  there  for  a  week  before  the 
landlord  came  to  collect  rent.  It  really  messed  up  the  sofa.  Plus  they  pissed  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  bed.  I  got  a  new  mattress  and  tore  up  the  linoleum.  There 
were  Rotogravure  comics  from  nineteen  thirty  two  under  the  linoleum.  I’m 
holding  onto  them.  It  was  one  hell  of  a  hassle  to  clean  up  that  floor.  On  a 
humid  day  you  can  still  smell  the  pee  like  it  was  a  wino’s  ghost. 

I  got  half  a  kitchen  which  has  a  gas  stove  that’s  good  for  lighting  joints  off 
of  and  heating  the  little  old  lady’s  casserole  every  day.  There’s  a  sink  and 
refrigerator.  No  food,  I  eat  out.  The  refrigerator  is  for  chilling  wine  and 
freezing  grass.  You  ought  to  try  freezing  your  grass;  it  increases  the  potency 
twofold.  Hey,  I’ve  got  to  tell  you  about  my  high.  It’s  really  very  important  to 
me,  and  I  happen  to  believe  that  I’ve  got  a  unique  way  of  going  about  it. 

OK,  first  I  start  things  off  with  a  glass  of  wine;  just  enough  to  feel  it,  to  get 
it  up,  you  know?  Then  comes  big  ingredient  number  two;  dope.  Grass  is  all 
I’ll  have  here;  and  it’s  got  to  be  finely  manicured  and  smoked  in  a  waterpipe 
full  of  gin.  A  lot  of  dope  is  necessary;  that  brings  the  process  to  its  proper 
cosmic  magnitude.  Then  I  got  to  wait  a  while  and  do  some  coffee  with  a  bit 
of  cream  and  sugar.  It  takes  the  rough  edges  off  the  deal.  Then  something  to 
eat  or  talk  to,  or  maybe  a  place  to  go. Now  is  the  best  time  to  get  laid,  if  the 
opportunity  presents  itself.  If  not,  then  the  second  glass  of  wine  enters  the 
picture.  Then  a  joint  before  bed,  and  that’s  it.  On  Saturday’s  I  set  the  alarm 
for  six  and  drop  two  hits  of  mescaline  then  go  back  to  sleep.  I’m  following 
Don  Juan ;  The  Yaqui  Way  To  Knowledge  on  the  mesc.  You’ve  got  to  do 
something  like  that,  or  else  it’s  just  masturbating. 
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You’d  expect  maybe,  from  the  way  Zach  was  standing,  that  the  guys  in 
the  blue  stationwagon  would  try  and  kick  sand  in  his  face.  I  was  still 
in  the  car,  not  knowing  how  to  react. 

A  wierd  thing  about  vicious  motherfuckers,  like  the  guys  in  the 
stationwagon,  is  that  they  have  to  have  some  kind  of  verbal  excuse  to  hit  you. 
I  swear  to  God,  I’ve  seen  it  twenty  times  out  of  twenty.  They’ll  say,  “What 
did  you  say  about  my  mother?”  before  they  hit  you.  Well  this  guy,  the  one 
who  was  doing  the  shouting  before,  says,  “You  trying  to  run  us  off  the 
road?”  Then  all  three  of  them  jump  out  of  their  car  and  set  into  Zach. 

If  1  had  a  pair  of  heavy  boots  on,  you  know,  like  logger’s  boots,  then  I 
might  have  done  something  different.  Shit,  that  isn’t  true.  I  guess  I  ought  to 
know  that.  It  would  have  been  stupid  to  get  into  a  hassle  with  those  idiots.  I 
should  have  said  something  to  Zach;  I  should  have  shouted  for  him  to  run. 
Not  that  he  would  have. 

What  I  did,  was  run  off  into  the  woods  until  I  reached  light  cover.  It  was  a 
hillside,  with  scrubby  pines  on  it,  and  I  think  I  weaved  in  and  around  the 
trees.  I  was  afraid  the  assholes  had  a  gun.  You  never  can  tell.  Then  I  picked 
up  this  big  branch  and  waited  a  minute.  Nobody  was  coming,  so  I  walked 
back  towards  the  freeway,  slowly,  until  I  could  see  what  was  going  on.  The 
three  red-necks  were  knocking  in  the  windows  of  my  bus.  Zach  was  on  the 
ground.  Well,  the  three  dudes  split  pretty  soon  after  that  and  I  came  out  of 
the  woods. 

On  another  level,  I’m  starting  to  get  into  some  of  the  subtle  things  going 
on  in  the  cosmos.  Physical  things  that  I  never  really  noticed  before  except  as 
flashes  of  light  or  a  nuance  of  form  out  of  the  corners  of  my  eyes.  I’ve  found 
a  certain  Zen-like  entry  into  this  place;  this  state  of  mind  and  perception.  Call 
it  what  you  want.  It’s  something  most  people  don’t  experience;  something  I 
never  had  before.  And  there  are  other  planes  opening  now,  like  elevators 
smashing  through  the  roofs  of  buildings  into  the  sky  and  higher. 

No  tricks  about  any  of  this.  And  I’m  not  in  despair:  look,  I’ve  got  nothing 
up  my  sleeves. 

Certain  drawers  of  my  dresser  I  keep  open;  certain  drawers  I  keep  closed.  I 
know  where  everything  is  and  why.  I  got  the  room  under  control,  and  I’m 
getting  closer  to  the  rest  of  my  environment. 

“Thanks  a  fucking  hell  of  a  lot!”  he  said  to  me.  I  still  didn’t  say  anything. 

I  could  have  said  that  he  was  stupid  for  not  running  off  into  the  woods,  but 
that  wouldn’t  have  gotten  through.  The  whole  incident  was  sort  of  outside  of 
me,  except  for  the  bus,  and  I  don’t  care  about  that.  The  insurance  took  care 
of  it.  What  Zach  did  was  almost  masochism,  and  that  doesn’t  have  the  littlest 
corner  in  my  plan.  I  didn’t  tell  him  so;  misplaced  guilt.  The  bastards  had 
opened  a  cut  over  his  eye  and  knocked  out  some  teeth.  He  said  his  head  hurt. 
Well,  the  car  wasn’t  hurt  mechanically  and  we  made  it  back  to  town.  Zach 
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didn’t  want  to  go  to  a  hospital  on  account  of  being  a  runaway,  so  the  chick 
downstairs  took  care  of  him.  She  did  an  allright  job. 

The  fucking  heater  has  never  worked,  not  once  since  I’ve  been  here.  I  turn 
on  the  pilot  about  once  a  week,  holding  down  on  the  red  button  like  it  says 
to  until  my  thumb  is  ready  to  fall  off.  I’ve  just  about  got  a  red  button  tatoo 
on  my  thumb,  but  no  heat.  A  PG&E  repairman  came  once  and  got  the  little 
fucker  going.  It  went  out  five  minutes  after  he  left.  So,  you  can  sit  on  the 
heater,  but  I  don’t.  It  gives  the  heater  another  function  which  kind  of 
replaces  the  centrality  of  my  bed.  I  don’t  like  that. 

I  did  feel  like  a  shit,  though.  I  couldn’t  help  that.  It’s  part  of  the  idiocy 
built  within  all  of  us.  I  would  have  felt  worse  if  I  got  beat  up.  I’m  certain  of 
that. 

Well,  I’m  alive  without  commitments.  None  except  to  continue  being 
exactly  this  way.  I’ve  got  things  set  out  straight  in  front  of  me,  like  it  was 
Monopoly  or  chess,  which  it  might  as  well  be.  I’ve  got  the  infinite  pleasure  of 
infinite  variations  happening  within  my  bounds.  There’s  only  one  place  where 
I  have  to  meet  the  train,  and  I’ve  accepted  that.  I  had  to.  I  saw  it  big  and  real 
as  it  may  be  in  my  bummer  last  winter.  So  I’m  scared.  So  are  you. 

I’m  not  loved,  I  know.  I  deserve  that.  In  fact.  I’ve  never  asked  for  love. 
Maybe  hate  is  what’s  fated  to  come  to  me  out  of  the  cosmos.  You  really  can’t 
figure  out  how  those  things  work.  The  point  is,  I’m  safe  and  sound.  My  car 
will  be  out  of  the  shop  in  a  few  days,  and  a  few  days  after  that.  I’ll  make  a 
hundred  dollar  bet  that  Zach  smokes  some  of  this  new  dope  I’ve  got.  Life 
goes  on. 

I  met  this  chick  two  days  ago  who  has  the  sweetest  little  ass  I’ve  ever  seen. 
Maybe  it’s  my  recompense. 

Well,  that’s  about  all  I  have  to  tell  you,  even  though  I  really  could  say 
more.  Not  that  I  want  you  to  go  interpreting  it  or  anything.  Since  I’m  not  a 
movie  star  or  a  bank  president,  you’ll  probably  just  give  me  the  bum’s  rush  in 
your  head.  But  maybe  that’s  cool,  because  I  really  am  doing  less  evil  than  a 
movie  star  or  a  bank  president,  or  the  fucking  engineer,  God  damn  him. 


Grover  Smith 


Comedy 


Hester  Prynne 
Was  a  woman  of  sin 
She  earned  her  A 
The  easy  way. 


Angus  McDougali 

Foxy  Lady 


The  Danish  authoress  Baroness  Blixen 
Says  one  of  her  ancestors  was  a  vixen. 
She  has  surmounted  life’s  other  shocks, 
But  she  can’t  get  over  being  part  fox. 
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Alfred  Starr  Hamilton 


Belles  Lettres 


eraser  on  your  desk 


curved  like  a  shoe 

shaped  like  a  dark  seal 

shaped  like  a  cold  dark  crayon 

that  goes  skidding  off  onto  the  Wilderness 


Hammer 

indeterminably 
for  a  hammer  during 

August  for  hammering 

further  typewritten  agreements 


for  a  breath  of  air 


Hereafter,  even  a  Windmill 
Creaks  during  an  August  night 

That  has  been  turning  letters 
Slowly  afterwards  all  day  long 
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Confessional 


Outcast 

Why,  I’d  rather  I  were  a  wave 

Why,  I’d  rather  I  lived  on  top  of  the  rocks 

Why,  I’d  rather  be  washed  over  constantly 

Why,  I’d  rather  I  were  an  outcast 

Why,  I’d  rather  I  cleansed  my  soul 


Rock  At  Sea 

By  being  great,  gigantic, 

By  being  jutted  ‘oer  Stucked  out, 

Blue  time  washes  over  me; 

And  if  blue  waves  of  loveliness 

Kiss  only  of  death  on  my  great  back  -  Stucked  out, 

Blue  time  washes  over  me;  and  of  my  own  great  White  repast 
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Bad  Blood 


Brink  Of  War 


The  night  is  so  balmy 
A  pennysworth  for  your  book  travels 
The  world  is  so  round  as  an  orange 
The  world  is  so  round  as  a  green  table 
We  were  all  driving  overland  to  Florida 
There  had  been  no  slavery  in  our  times  as  yet 
We  were  driving  to  heaven  that  once 

A  summer  knife  is  so  keen  on  the  back  of  the  pantry  shelf 
The  air  is  so  cool  at  the  back  of  our  minds 


African  Wasp 


They  are  as  black  as  the  dawn 

They  are  purple 

They  are  red 

They  are  as  hot  as  blazes 

They  are  hotter  than  Lake  Charlemagne 

They  are  hotter  than  the  devil’s  own  disciples 

They  were  invented  for  slavery 

They  are  hotter  than  the  colonel’s  words 

They  are  hotter  than  the  sword 

They  are  jack  kings 

They  are  a  race  of  gracious  sires 

They  are  faces  that  have  been  slapped 

They  are  hummingbirds  that  hummed  afterwards 
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Of  Vaga  Bondage 


Bored  Stiff 

(The  Old  Man  Of  The  Mountain,  scenic  place  in  New  Hampshire) 

I  am  going  to  show  you  my  old  stone  face 
1  am  going  to  be  bombarded 
I  am  going  to  be  the  old  man  of  the  mountains 
I  am  going  to  be  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  sunsets 
I  am  going  to  face  the  gleaming 

This  is  as  hard  a  forehead  that  has  never  been  crowned 
This  is  as  hard  a  face  that  has  never  accepted  a  kingdom 
This  is  as  cold  a  shoulder  during  the  northern  blizzards 
This  is  as  hard  a  mouth  that  has  never  said  a  word  to  your  sires 
I  am  a  word  to  the  wise  that  is  sufficient 
I  am  going  to  be  as  honest  as  the  daylong 
I  am  going  to  be  free 


Nickels,  Dimes,  And  Quarters 


But  I  kept  a  star 
In  a  subway  jar 

That  charged  centuries  of  light 

That  plunged  the  roving  Giant  forwards  ! 


Municipal  Parks 

that  still  is  one, 
a  Roosevelt  thin  dime 
that’ll  go  as  far  as  you’ll  go, 
and’ll  buy  you  a  home 
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Cornucopia 

I’ll  find  an  angel 
I’ll  find  the  word 
That  ruffles  the  eye 
Of  the  the  blazing  sun 
I’ll  find  a  crayon 
Over  the  borders 

I’ll  find  four  cornucopias  of  the  sun  like  this 
I’ll  find  the  four  corners  of  the  drowsy  world 


Good  Cement  Mixer 

I  don’t  care  if  I  ground  the  birdie 
I  don’t  care  if  I  put  the  birdie  back  in  the  machine 
Much  as  I  care,  I  am  going  to  be  carefree, 

Much  as  I  care,  the  streets  are  going  to  be  free, 

I  don’t  care  if  the  sunshine  flew  out  of  the  bag 
I  don’t  care  if  the  bluebird  flew  out  of  the  bag 
I  don’t  care  if  I  put  the  sunshine  back  on  the  sidewalks 
I  don’t  care  if  the  canary  bird  flew  over  the  sidewalks 
I  don’t  care  if  the  canary  bird  flew  all  over  town 
I  don’t  care  if  I  dodged  the  draft 
I  don’t  care  if  I  dodged  the  graft 
Take  me  back  to  the  sidewalks 
I’ll  go  rolling  along 
I  don’t  care  if  1  never  come  back 
I  am  going  to  stay  home 
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Tom  Get  Drunk 


How  would  you  like 

To  be  the  town  drunk 

How  would  you  like 

To  live  in  a  village 

No  bigger  than  your  Tom  Thumb 

How  would  you  like 

To  be  no  bigger 

Than  to  ask  for  the  jigger 

How  would  you  like 

To  follow  the  bottle 

How  would  you  like 

To  know  of  the  careening  whereabouts 

Of  a  drunken  dot  on  the  map 


Three  Tickets  To  Georgia 

Oh,  a  pink  thumb 

Ought  to  have  been 

For  a  pink  blossom 

That  thumbed  its  Way 

From  here  to  Georgia 

On  top  of  the  Boxcar  Express 


Oh,  a  pink  thumb 
Was  to  have  handed 
One  a  pink  peach 


For  a  pink  blossom 

From  there  to  Georgia 

On  top  of  the  Summer  Express 

Oh,  a  pink  thumb 
Was  to  have  undone 
An  ordinary  box  of  pearls 
For  a  dumbfounded  blossom 
On  top  of  a  pink  wagon 
On  top  of  the  Georgia  Express 
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blue  sky 


Budding 


why  didn’t  you  say 
a  girl  was  going 
to  be  harder 
than  the  Fourth  of  July 

why  didn’t  you  say 
a  girl  was  going 
to  be  harder 
than  a  diamond 

why  didn’t  you  say 
a  girl  was  going 
to  be  a  bluebird 

why  didn’t  you  say 
a  boy  was  going 
to  be  a  sparrow 

why  didn’t  you  say 
a  girl  was  going 
to  be  as  hard 
as  the  blue  sky 


One  Potato,  Two  Potatoes 


1  wonder  why  you  were  a  baked  potato 
I  wonder  why  I  was  a  baked  potato 
I  wonder  why  they  put  one  baked  potato 
Besides  the  other  baked  potato 

I  wonder  why  they  wanted  us  to  live  our  lives  differently  too 
1  wanted  to  go  rolling  down  flights  of  tenement  stairs 
I  wanted  to  go  rolling  across  the  pavements 
To  see  the  other  baked  potato  too 
I  wonder  why  we  were  any  good 
1  wonder  why  we  were  excellent 

I  wonder  why  we  ate  corn  beef  and  cabbage  on  Thursday 
1  wondered  why  we  always  remembered  what  a  good  Irish  stew 
1  wonder  why  we  always  remembered  two  baked  potatoes 
One  besides  the  other  with  the  same  wonderful  stew 
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candy 


what  do  you  know  of  a  northern  generation  of  this  kind 

what  if  you  once  skated  on  a  pond  that  was  full  of  pond’s  extract 

what  if  you  wanted  that  kind  of  candy  that  stung  your  cheeks 

what  if  we  were  all  sliding  downhill  at  the  time 

what  do  you  know  of  the  kind  of  rigging  that  set  sail 

of  the  kinds  of  pink  cheeks  only  to  have  been  just  touched 


school 


took 

J ust  J anuary  slush 
Back  onto  the  parlorways 

For  this  was  the  month  of  Governor  Rockefeller 
For  this  was  the  month  of  gloomy  January 
Once  I  said  indoors  however 
Over  a  pair  of  girl’s  galoshes 

The  boys  wore  their  hats  on  top  of  pussy  willow  vines 
the  boys  were  budding  shortly 


little  match 

was  it  two  cigarettes  in  the  dark? 

was  it  a  match  that  struck  at  the  back  of  the  box? 

was  it  a  windier  day  in  March? 

was  it  a  cold  dark  eraser  that  stayed  in  the  sky? 

was  it  a  girl's  artics  left  unbuckled? 

was  it  a  dark  match  for  February  and  January  ? 

was  it  a  windier  day  in  March  that  chilled  at  the  spine? 
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Two  Translations 


The  Dove  of  the  Ark 
Cursed 

be  the  father  of  the  bride 

of  the  smith  who  forged  the  axe 

with  which  the  woodsman  felled  the  oak 

from  which  the  bed  was  milled 

wherein  was  engendered  the  great-grandfather 

of  the  man  who  drove  the  car 

in  which  your  mother 

met  your  father! 

—Robert  Dcsnos 


Song  of  Heaven 


The  flower  of  the  Alps  was  saying  to  the  mussel:  “you  glow” 
The  mussel  was  saying  to  the  sea:  “you  resonate” 

The  sea  was  saying  to  the  boat:  “you  tremble” 

The  boat  was  saying  to  the  fire:  “you  shine” 

The  fire  was  telling  me:  “I  shine  less  brightly  than  her  eyes” 
The  boat  was  telling  me:  “1  tremble  less  than  your  heart  when 
she  appears” 

The  sea  was  telling  me:  “1  resound  less  than  her  name 
in  your  love” 

The  mussel  was  telling  me:  “1  glow  less  than 

the  phosphorous  desire  in  your  hollow  dream” 

The  flower  of  the  Slopes  was  telling  me:  “she  is  beautiful" 

1  was  saying:  “she  is  beautiful,  she  is  beautiful,  she  is 
moving.” 

Robert  I  )esnos 
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More  Than  One  W^ay 


to  Skin  a  Cosmos 


i 

Enter  one  old  gold  miner.  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  narrator  and  his  friends  Bim, 
Deed,  and  Keze  who  do  the  entering.  At  any  rate  one  old  gold  miner. 
His  left  leg  supported  by  a  steel  brace,  elaborate  but  looking  as  if  forged  from 
old  Dinty  Moore  beefstew  cans.  His  right  leg  probably  has  the  same  set-up. 
Anyhow,  he  is  able  to  function,  although  not  with  the  ease  of  the  spring 
chicken  he  will  soon  claim  not  to  be.  He  stands  on  the  porch  of  his  cabin,  the 
something  or  other  school  of  gold  mining.  The  cabin  is  small  but  secure, 
backed  up  by  a  fairly  wide  stream  spanned  by  a  narrow  bridge,  to  be  traveled 
by  only  two  persons  at  a  time,  and  then  with  at  least  fifteen  feet  between 
them.  Out  the  front  door  is  some  elaborate  gold-mining  apparatus,  but  again 
looking  makeshift.  It  is  the  sort  of  apparatus  that,  if  found  in  a  junk  shop, 
although  it  almost  surely  would  not  be,  as  it  is  perhaps  four  times  the  size  of 
most  junk  shops,  would  be  marked  by  a  sign  reading  AS  IS.  The  apparatus  is 
situated  on  a  steep  hill,  large  enough  so  that  in  certain  provincial  areas  it 
might  be  referred  to  as  a  mountain. 
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“What  can  I  do  for  you  today?” 

“We’d  like  to  pan.”  Panning  is  one  third  as  expensive  as  the  other 
alternative,  sleucing.  One  has  to  pay  the  old  codger  if  one  doesn’t  know  what 
to  do.  One  is  probably  here  only  if  one  doesn’t,  but  it  can’t  be  said  with 
much  certainty. 

“Panning,  eh?”  In  the  way  he  says  eh  the  old  man  might  be  taken  for  a 
New  England  farmer,  but  New  England  farmer  he  isn’t. 

“So  you  want  to  pan.  Well,  okay.” 

They  each  give  him  a  dollar. 

“Do  you  know  how  to  do  it?” 

“No,  no  we  don’t.  We’d  like  to  learn.” 

The  old  man  leads  them  toward  the  apparatus. 

“Go  fill  up  a  bucket  with  dirt  from  up  there  on  the  slope.” 

The  narrator  and  his  friends  Bim,  Deed,  and  Keze  return  with  buckets  full 
of  the  dirt;  the  task  has  been  accomplished  through  the  use  of  some  shovels 
found  on  the  slope— not  coal  or  snow  shovels,  but  the  conventional  variety, 
more  aged  than  some,  but  marked  by  the  degree  of  wear  that  might  be  said  to 
characterize  most  such  shovels. 

“Here’s  how  it’s  done.” 

The  miner  pulls  up  his  suspenders,  hobbles  over  to  a  portion  of  a  log 
standing  on  end,  and  sits  down  on  it.  Perhaps  he  doesn’t  hobble,  but  then 
again  what  he  does  isn’t  precisely  walking  either.  He  picks  up  a  metal  pan— a 
gold  pan,  it  turns  out,  maybe  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  three  inches  high, 
eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  pans  the 
narrator  and  his  friends  have  bought  that  morning.  After  filling  it  with  dirt, 
he  puts  it  into  a  trough  of  water  fed  by  the  stream  (for  the  stream  divides  on 
the  far  side  of  the  cabin  and  is  in  front  as  well  as  in  back  of  it),  making  some 
circular  motions,  apparently  quite  jerky,  but  on  closer  examination 
remarkably  fluid.  The  paradox  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  his  arms  move  in 
jerks,  the  motion  of  the  pan  and  its  contents  is  fluid.  Soon  all  that  is  left  in 
the  pan  is  some  gritty  matter  at  the  bottom.  This  he  examines,  finally  spots  a 
glittering,  bright  speck.  He  picks  up  the  speck  on  the  finger  he  has  just 
moistened. 

“Gold.” 

He  inserts  the  finger  in  a  small  pill  bottle  of  water  and  the  gold  falls  to  the 
bottom.  He  has  no  need  to  remove  his  hat  in  order  to  scratch  his  head,  for  he 
has  doffed  the  old  oversized  Stetson  some  time  before.  He  does,  however, 
scratch  his  head.  It  is  not  devoid  of  hair. 

“You  see  gold  is  fifteen  times  heavier  than  dirt  or  gravel,  fifteen  times. 
Unless  you’re  careless  it  won’t  come  out  of  the  pan.”  The  miner  pauses, 
allowing  time  for  the  other  characters  to  ponder  his  remark. 

“This  is  the  only  school  in  the  world  where  you  can  learn  what  you’re 
supposed  to  learn  in  one  hour  and  get  a  diploma.  Wait.” 
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He  disappears  into  the  cabin.  Bim  and  Deed,  women,  begin  rolling  their 
eyes  and  exchanging  comments:  “Amazing.”  “Isn’t  he  fantastic?” 
Predictably,  their  conversation  is  cut  short  by  the  return  of  the  miner,  who 
passes  around  a  small  card,  about  the  size  of  a  playing  card.  It  is  a  diploma 
from  the  something  or  other  school  of  gold  mining,  with  a  vacant  space  for  a 
name.  The  narrator  and  his  friends  demonstrate  that  they  are  impressed  and 
laugh.  The  two  communications  are  made  independent  of  each  other. 

“How  old  do  you  think  I  am?” 

“Oh,  maybe  sixty.  About  sixty?” 

“No.  No,  you’re  wrong.  I’m  eighty-six.  No  spring  chicken.  Married  six 
times.  ” 

Pause. 

“You  know,  I  try  to  get  the  girls  hooked  on  panning  so  they  stay  for 
hours.  And  when  they  can’t  pay,  why  I  make ’em  spend  the  night  with  me.” 
He  chuckles.  His  remark  is  clearly  intended  as  a  gesture  of  good  humor,  for  it 
is  accompanied  by  none  of  the  fiendish  guffaws  that  might  be  expected  were 
it  the  remark  of  a  lunatic.  The  narrator  and  Keze  roll  their  eyes  and  cough 
sympathetically:  the  women  giggle  and  attempt  blushes. 

“Well,  now  you  know  what  to  do.  There’s  plenty  of  pans.” 

The  four  sit  down  on  logs,  fill  their  pans,  and  begin  work.  Much  less  adept 
than  the  miner,  they  spend  maybe  twenty-five  minutes  each  on  one  pan;  even 
then  their  conversation  indicates  they  are  not  certain  of  having  done  the  work 
properly.  The  miner  returns  from  the  porch. 

“See,  you  got  a  little  gold.  Right  here.”  He  repeats  the  finger  business. 
“Doesn’t  look  like  the  rest  of  you  got  any.” 

The  process  repeats  itself  but  without  the  assistance  of  the  miner,  who  is 
back  on  the  porch,  probably  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair. 

“Hey,  look  at  this  one.” 

“Pretty ’good.” 

“Yeah,  that’s  the  biggest  one.” 

By  now  everyone  has  gotten  a  speck  of  gold;  perhaps  it  is  Deed  that  has 
two.  Quite  likely.  Deed  has  the  look  of  a  lucky  girl.  Happy-go-lucky  anyway. 
Her  boisterous  gait  suggests  a  former  tomboy,  now  well-versed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world.  At  any  rate,  she  is  probably  the  one  with  two  specks. 

The  hour  the  dollars  have  paid  for  is  over  and  the  panners  meet  the  miner 
halfway  between  the  apparatus  and  the  cabin. 

“Let’s  see  what  you  got.” 

The  four  proffer  their  treasures.  The  miner  gives  a  little  smile,  so  little  that 
it  is  perhaps  not  intended  to  be  noticed.  If  that  is  his  intent,  he  has  failed. 
“Next  time,  sleuce.  You’ll  do  a  lot  better.  It’s  worth  it.  Take  my  advice. 
“Why  don’t  you  come  up  and  have  some  coffee.” 

“Thanks,  that’d  be  great.” 
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The  five  begin  walking  toward  the  cabin. 

“How’s  the  fishing  around  here?” 

“Real  good.  Good  silvers,  rainbows.  Go  right  out  back  here,  find  you  a 
whirlpool,  drop  your  line  in  it.  You’ll  get  something.” 

“What  do  you  use  for  bait?  Eggs?” 

“Egg5-” 

The  miner  smiles.  Bim  and  Deed  go  into  the  cabin  with  him,  while  Keze 
and  the  narrator  go  to  the  truck  in  which  they  came.  They  prepare  fishing 
outfits,  mumbling  sardonically  about  their  luck,  exchanging  glances  that  can 
have  meaning  only  to  them. 


They  approach  the  bridge;  Keze  crosses  it  first,  bouncing  on  his  green 
sneakers  and  carrying  a  tackle  box  and  an  outfit.  The  narrator  follows, 
at  least  fifteen  feet  behind,  walking  in  his  usual  gait,  carrying  a  second  outfit. 
“Do  you  see  any  whirlpools,  Keze?” 

“Nope,  sure  don’t.” 

Eventually  the  two  drop  their  lines  into  the  stream.  The  narrator  returns 
to  the  cabin  after  maybe  fifteen  minutes,  passing  Deed  en  route;  they 
exchange  words.  The  narrator  gives  her  his  outfit. 

Bim  and  the  miner  are  seated,  he  next  to  a  stove  at  the  left  of  the  door, 
she  on  a  couch  to  the  right.  Bim’s  hand  grasps  a  large  brown  coffee  mug, 
almost  full. 

“Any  luck?” 

“Nope-a  couple  bites-they  got  my  eggs.” 

Pause. 

“Want  some  coffee?” 

“Sure  do.” 

“Here,  you  can  have  mine.” 

The  miner  mumbles.  The  narrator  sits  down  on  the  couch. 

“Thanks.” 

The  narrator  takes  the  mug,  drinks  from  it.  A  smile  comes  across  his 
face-the  coffee  is  laced  with  bourbon. 

“You  know,  the  girl  I’m  married  to  now,  she  looked  for  me  for  over 
seventy  years.”  The  miner  draws  out  the  E  sound  in  the  word,  savors  it  as  if  it 
were  a  secret  delicacy;  he  is  an  old  man. 

“Is  that  right ?” 

“Here,  wait  a  minute.” 

The  old  man  opens  a  drawer,  removes  a  clipping  and  hands  it  to  the 
narrator.  It  describes  the  miner’s  marriage  to  a  woman  two  years  his  senior;  at 
the  time  of  the  wedding  she  was  eighty-six.  They  had  known  each  other  in 
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junior  high  school  and  not  seen  each  other  again  until  a  week  before  the 
wedding,  the  article  explains. 

“She’s  a  good  woman.  Hetty,  like  your  girl  here...  You  know,  you  twc 
fellas  are  good  fishermen,  no  matter  how  many  fish  you  catch.  And  you  don’t 
need  any  gold  either.  This  is  a  real  good  girl  you  have  here.” 

He  smiles  contentedly.  Bim  beams. 

“I  like  her  a  lot,  guess  I  couldn’t  ask  for  better.” 

The  narrator  avoids  the  miner’s  glance. 

“You  know.  I’ve  done  a  lot  of  work  in  my  day,  but  I've  never  been 
happier  than  I  am  now.  Came  up  here  from  California  sixty  years  ago.  Had  to. 
Done  all  kinds  of  mining.  Bought  this  land  here  from  the  Forest  Service  four 
years  ago.  Me  and  my  son  put  up  the  cabin.” 

“It  certainly  is  a  fine  place  you  have  here— sure  is.” 

The  narrator  looks  around  at  a  large  pot-bellied  stove,  a  single  bed,  a  solid 
but  well-worn  table,  a  characteristic  cabin  roof. 

“You  live  here  all  year  round?” 

“Nope— spend  the  winters  in  California— a  little  cold  here  in  the  winter  for 
an  old  man.  Of  course  I  could  stand  it,  but  why  should  I  when  I  don’t  have 
to?  Pretty  soon  I’ll  be  back  with  Millie— I  miss  her.” 

Bim  and  the  narrator  nod. 

“We  sure  do  like  it  up  here.” 

“There’s  no  place  like  it.”  The  miner  points  outside,  probably  to  indicate 
the  stream,  the  slope,  the  vegetation.  “No  place  like  it.” 

A  long  pause  follows.  The  characters  neither  scratch  nor  adjust  their  body 
positions.  The  old  man  removes  his  glasses,  breathes  on  each  lens,  polishes 
them  with  his  shirt  tail,  replaces  them  in  their  proper  position.  He  leans  back 
in  his  straight-back  chair. 

“My  wives  did  some  funny  things.  I  found  out  my  third  wife  had  been 
playing  around  with  a  half-breed,  a  middle-aged  half-breed.  I  told  her  if  she 
wanted  to  that  was  all  right  but  I’d  want  a  divorce.  She  packed  up  and  left  a 
few  weeks  later;  the  divorce  went  through  a  couple  months  later.  Then  a  long 
time  after  that,  I  found  out  my  fifth  wife  was  playing  around  with  a  man.  We 
separated  and  two  years  later  I  found  out  it  was  the  old  half-breed’s  son. 
Imagine  that,  the  father  and  the  son.” 

Bim  and  the  narrator  respond,  sympathetically  but  non-verbally . 

“The  shortest  one  lasted  a  month— separated  after  a  week— right  after  the 
honeymoon— divorced  in  a  month.  We  knew  right  off  it  couldn’t  make  it. 
We'd  only  known  each  other  three  days. ..I’ve  learned  from  all  of  them, 
though.  And  of  course  if  I  had  it  to  do  over,  why  it’d  be  the  same  way.” 
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The  old  man’s  voice  expresses  no  pain— he  speaks  in  a  normal 
conversational  tone,  the  same  he  probably  uses  when  buying  a  gold 
pan.  He  lights  a  pipe,  Bim  a  cigarette;  the  pipe  is  a  straight-stemmed  one  of 
old  briar;  Bim’s  cigarette  has  a  tan  filter  divided  halfway  up  by  a  white  ring. 
The  narrator  rolls  a  cigarette  with  a  little  red  and  chrome  device  and  lights  it 
with  Bim’s  cigarette. 

“You  had  me  going  there  with  your  hair— I  just  didn’t  know.”  Chuckling, 
he  indicates  the  narrator’s  bushy  lock  of  hair  hanging  down  from  the  nape  of 
his  neck;  it  is  fastened  with  a  bit  of  elastic.  “You  don’t  mind  me  kidding  you. 
You’re  all  right.” 

The  narrator  shakes  his  head,  smiles. 

It  is  not  long  before  Keze  and  Deed  return. 

“Get  anything  Keze?” 

“Two  mighty  fine  rainbows.  Mighty  fine  rainbows.” 

“Not  bad  Keze.  We  sure  are  good  fishermen.” 

Keze  and  the  narrator  exchange  nods  and  grins.  They  laugh.  No  one  else 
does. 

“I  told  you  you’d  get  something.” 

“Yep.” 

Keze  and  Deed  are  still  standing. 

“Too  cold  in  here  for  you?” 

“No,  no  I 'm  fine.” 

The  other  three  nod. 

Soon  the  old  man  lights  a  fire  and  before  long  Keze  and  the  narrator  roll 
up  their  shirt  sleeves. 

“I  want  the  four  of  you  to  go  up  there  and  sleuce,  do  about  fifteen 
buckets.  I  never  want  anybody  to  leave  unless  they’re  happy  with  their  gold.” 
“Really?  Really  ?  That  would  be  wonderful.” 

“Sure,  now  go  on  up  there.  Fill  the  big  buckets  at  the  top  and  send  ‘em 
down  carefully.  Then  shovel  the  dirt  onto  the  top  of  the  chute  and  let  in  a 
little  water  from  the  trough.  After  you’ve  done  that  with  fifteen  buckets, 
come  get  me.” 

The  four  head  for  the  apparatus,  grinning.  Deed  stops  at  the  trough  while 
Bim,  Keze,  and  the  narrator  go  up  the  hill.  They  begin  dumping  dirt  into  large 
buckets  that  hang  from  ropes  at  the  top  of  some  telephone -type  poles  about 
nine  feet  high.  After  a  bucket  is  full,  they  turn  a  crank  and  the  bucket, 
suspended  from  the  rope,  goes  slowly  down  toward  the  trough.  When  it  gets 
there,  a  wire  hits  a  lever  on  the  bottom  and  the  dirt  falls  beside  a  chute;  a 
,chute  is  a  somewhat  tilted  trough  that  feeds  off  the  main  one.  About  an  inch 
above  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  series  of  grates  covering  a  small  piece  of  burlap, 
/^fter  the  dirt  is  in  the  chute,  a  small  slot  is  opened,  allowing  water  to  flow 
nto  it. 

Within  maybe  twenty  minutes  fifteen  buckets  have  been  done.  The  four 


beckon  the  miner. 

“Well,  let’s  see  how  you  did.”  He  removes  the  burlap  and  scrapes  the  floor 
of  the  chute.  The  contents  go  into  a  gold  pan.  After  carefully  rinsing  and 
wringing  out  the  burlap  he  scrapes  the  grit  from  its  surface  into  the  pan.  Then 
he  pans  the  contents.  He  locates  a  number  of  specks  of  gold  and  places  them 
in  a  pill  bottle;  they  amount  to  perhaps  ten  times  the  quantity  of  gold  the 
four  had  gotten  panning. 

“This  is  really  great.” 

“Yeah,  thanks  a  lot.” 

The  miner  smiles.  They  return  to  the  cabin. 

There  is  a  brief  pause. 

“It’s  about  five  o’clock.  We’re  going  to  have  to  be  heading  on  soon,  ‘cause 
I  have  to  be  back  for  work  at  nine.” 

“Before  you  go,  I  want  to  show  you  something.”  The  old  man  ambulates 
over  to  a  place  on  the  wall  where  a  saw  hangs.  He  removes  it.  It  is  a 
conventional  hand  saw,  perhaps  somewhat  larger  than  most,  either  a  cross-cut 
saw  or  the  other  variety. 

He  seats  himself  and  bends  the  saw  several  times.  He  begins  to  hit  the  dull 
side  of  the  blade  with  a  wooden  mallet  he  has  picked  up.  Bending  the  blade  as 
he  hits  it,  the  old  man  plays  a  tune  on  it.  He  bends  some  notes  with  great 
skill,  hits  others  with  precision,  not  bending  them.  The  melody  is  easily 
recognizable.  The  song  lasts  maybe  three  minutes  and  he  follows  it  with 
another. 

“Hey,  that’s  really  good.” 

“Yeah.” 

The  other  two  nod,  smiling  widely. 

“One  more  thing  I  have  to  tell  you.  The  moose  used  to  come  up  and  listen. 
They  liked  it.  I  could  tell  because  they  only  came  when  I  played.  Once  there 
were  eight  or  ten  of  them.  Some  caribou  too.  They  came  up  within  ten  feet 
of  me.” 

“Must’ve  been  nice.” 

There  is  a  long  pause,  followed  by  an  exchange  of  goodbyes. 

“Come  back  some  time.” 

“We’d  sure  like  to.” 

The  four  get  in  the  truck  and  leave;  Bim  is  driving.  The  old  man  is  still 
standing  on  his  porch  as  he  disappears  from  view. 
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When  Thomas  Carson  crosses  the  finish  line,  the  sun  is  breaking  through 
the  clouds  for  the  first  time,  and  the  mind  of  the  crowd  watching 
him  is  elsewhere;  he  is  the  last  finisher  in  the  half-time  cross-country  meet, 
the  last  obstacle  to  the  continuation  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  football  game. 
Under  the  gray  towers  of  Island  Military  Academy,  I.M.A.  leads  the  Red  and 
Black  of  Saint  Bartholomew’s  School,  28-3.  His  last-place  finish  has  not 
changed  the  score  of  the  meet,  recorded  in  the  funny  but  logical  way  of  track 
meets  as  15-48.  Another  S.B.  loss,  as  usual,  Tom  could  think  if  he  wanted  to; 
as  usual,  he  is  last  among  losers.  Only  this  time  there  is  a  crowd  watching,  and 
now  he  only  wants  to  hide. 

Not  winded  (he  tells  himself),  he  gingerly  enters  the  crowd  on  ‘his’  side  of 
the  field,  hoping  to  avoid  his  coach,  to  find  one  uncritical  friend,  to  lose 
himself.  In  his  flame-red  sweatsuit  (feeling  like  Harlequin  fallen  from  his 
puppet’s  stage)  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  latter  happening. 

The  genial  face  of  Mr.  Wilson,  father  of  Fred  Wilson,  appears  before  him  in 
the  crowd,  and  the  man  speaks: 

—We  kinda  thought  you’d  got  lost  out  there,  Tom.  Have  a  tough  time? 

— Yeh,  I  guess  I  did. 

Thomas  answers  Mr.  Wilson’s  smile,  glad  that  this  is  all  anyone  has  to  say. 
Mr.  Wilson,  his  mother  tells  him,  is  rumored  to  run  his  highly  successful  real 
estate  business  with  the  help  of  his  racketeer  father-in-law.  He  has  thick 
bushy  eyebrows  and  shifty  eyes  and  smokes  large  cigars  which  make  Thomas 
nauseous  whenever  he  rides  home  with  Frank  in  their  Cadillac.  But  his  is  a 
kind  person,  like  his  son;  this  proves  it. 

At  the  refreshment  stand  Thomas  buys  a  Coke.  As  he  drinks  it  he  can  taste 
the  metal  of  the  can  mixed  with  the  dust  from  the  race  and  the  blood  risen  to 
the  surface  of  his  mouth  by  his  exertion.  When  the  second  half  of  the  game 
begins,  Thomas  watches  with  no  interest.  He  is  tired,  and  uninterested  in  the 
sport,  so  he  walks  through  the  crowd  toward  the  row  of  trees  along  the  road, 
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wanting  to  be  alone. 

As  he  passes  through  the  throng  of  people,  he  hears  a  sharp  burst  of 
laughter.  It  is  Dan  Miller  with  two  girls  in  very  short  dresses.  At  one  time 
Thomas  had  come  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  sports  events  only  to  observe  the 
girls  his  schoolmates  brought  to  the  games,  for  they  were  invariably 
good-looking.  One  sees  no  girls  with  the  school  itself  unless  they  are  the 
daughters  of  teachers,  and  these  females  are  rare  and  treasured  objects  with 
flocks  of  lewd  admirers. 

Thomas  has  never  seen  these  girls  before.  He  only  notices  that  they  are 
there,  and  instead  looks  at  Miller’s  face,  like  a  chipmunk’s,  laughing  with  a 
peculiar  combination  of  blase  cynicism  and  childishness.  He  feels  a  sudden 
flash  of  hatred  for  Miller,  without  a  tangible  source,  and  it  does  not  want  to 
leave  him,  but  to  devour  him  inwardly. 

At  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  under  the  trees,  there  are  more  people.  His 
teammate  Bill  Reich  is  there  on  the  patchy  grass,  also  with  two  girls  in  short 
dresses.  Bill  is  always  friendly.  He  is  humble,  good-natured  and  hard-working. 
Thomas,  who  has  just  recently  felt  the  need  to  rebel  against  anything,  is 
beginning  these  days  to  be  disgusted  by  Reich’s  conformity  with  authority. 
He  is  always  so  good,  Thomas  thinks,  always  so  nearly  perfect. 

(But  Thomas,  too,  is  always  obedient.  He  does  not  know  why,  but  tells 
himself  it  is  ‘to  keep  out  of  trouble,  so  people  will  leave  me  alone.’) 

Reich  is  now  directly  before  him,  smiling  in  a  way  that  does  not  judge: 

—Hey,  Tom,  how’s  it  going? 

—All  right,  I  guess.  (Searching  for  words:)  How  did  you  finish  in  the  race? 

Eighth.  Bob  Batson  was  first  for  us,  he  was  fifth.  We  kinda  got  killed. 
15-48,  I  think  it  was.  (Still  smiling:)  Tom,  this  is  Sue,  and  this  is  Rita. 

Thomas  looks  at  Sue,  and  then  at  Rita,  who  are  smiling  at  him,  too.  He 
cannot  feel  his  own  face,  to  know  if  he  is  smiling,  also.  He  can  taste  the  Coke 
in  his  mouth,  the  metal  of  the  can,  the  dust  from  the  race  and  the  blood  of 
excitement,  all  of  it  coming  together  now  in  a  nausea.  No,  he  is  not  going  to 
be  sick  from  the  race.  If  that  were  so  it  would  have  happened  before  now.  It 
is  something  else.  He  feels  a  blush  come  over  him,  over  all  parts  of  him, 
slowly,  then  quickly,  so  strongly  as  to  make  him  tremble  in  fear.  They  also 
saw  him  finish  last  in  the  race.  When  will  they  start  laughing  at  him,  these 
strange  creatures?  He  is  a  clown,  he  will  shout.  See  my  red  suit,  red  like  a  fire 
engine,  and  my  hair  all  askew.  I  am  a  clown,  a  puppet.  Looking  around  their 
eyes,  he  is  ashamed  that  he  has  not  given  a  good  race,  that  he  does  not 
approach  perfection  (surely  this  is  what  they  want),  that  he  dares  to  stand 
there  before  them  obscuring  their  view  of  the  sun,  now  revealed. 
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On  Friday  afternoon,  Thomas  is  in  the  library  at  school,  seated  in  a 
four-person  study  carrell.  Sitting  next  to  him  is  Guy  Seeley,  perhaps 
his  best  friend.  Across  from  Guy  is  Roy  Lyle,  and  next  to  Roy  is  Dan  Miller, 
who  is  today  no  longer  curious  about  Thomas’  hostility  toward  him. 

Thomas  is  reading  the  sport  pages  of  the  New  York  Times,  where  today 
Arthur  Daley  talks  about  the  old  Yankee  teams  which  used  to  win  all  the 
time.  This  season  they  are  in  7th  place,  the  lowest  since  1925,  when  Babe 
Ruth  was  out  most  of  the  season.  Daley  says  the  usual  stuff,  about  ‘the  end 
of  a  dynasty,’  about  ‘Murderer’s  Row’  in  1927  with  Ruth  and  Gehrig  and  the 
whole  crew,  about  Joe  McCarthy  and  Joe  Dimaggio,  about  Casey  Stengel, 
Mickey  Mantle,  Bobby  Richardson,  Elston  Howard,  Whitey  Ford,  Roger 
Maris,  and  all  the  other  winners.  Thomas  wonders  what  it  like  to  be  a  winner. 
He  does  not  like  winners,  if  they  are  the  Yankees,  the  Beatles,  the 
league-leading  Rocky  River  cross-country  team,  or  even  the  occasionally 
victorious  Island  Military  Academy  cross-country  team. 

A  hand  shakes  his  shoulder  roughly.  It  is  the  uncouth  paw  of  Mr.  Dietrich, 
the  bumbling  assistant  headmaster.  Mr.  Dietrich  is  an  ass,  called  ‘Schultz’  by 
the  school  behind  his  back,  after  the  moronic  Nazi  lackey  on  ‘Hogan’s 
Heroes’  for  whom  he  is  an  exact  double. 

—You  know  you  can’t  read  the  paper  in  here.  You  signed  up  to  come 
down  here  to  do  research.  If  I  catch  you  doing  this  again  I’ll  take  away  your 
library  permission  for  the  rest  of  the  year!  You’re  a  senior,  right?  You  should 
know  better  than  that— especially  you! 

Dietrich  grabs  the  newspaper  and  settles  noisily  down  in  a  chair  from 
which  he  can  see  Thomas  and  begins  to  read  the  sports  pages. 

Thomas  sits  in  his  chair,  barely  able  to  breathe.  Guy  looks  at  him  silently, 
half-smiling.  He  is  telling  me  not  to  let  little  things  like  this  affect  me, 
Thomas  thinks,  and  he  tries  to  smile  back.  Perhaps  he  succeeds;  these  days  he 
can  never  be  sure. 

He  remembers  why  he  was  reading  the  paper:  like  everything  else  he  has 
done  this  week,  it  was  for  escape.  Thomas  wants  to  escape  the  unperishing 
vision  of  the  smiles  after  the  race  six  days  ago.  Every  time  since  then  that  he 
has  thought  of  his  initial  embarrassment,  his  spirit  has  crumbled  momentarily, 
or  even  for  a  whole  day.  In  silent  sympathy  his  body  has  slumped  each  time 
the  thought  occurs,  and  this  is  often,  and  he  has  wrung  his  hands  like  Pilate 
after  the  washing.  ‘How  horribly,  horribly  embarrassing,’  he  has  thought,  but 
these  mental  words  do  not  half  express  his  anguish. 

In  his  usual  ambiguous  way,  Guy  is  ultimately  comforting.  He  has  thought 
it  a  funny  thing  to  do,  something  enjoyable,  almost  daring,  deserving  the 
congratulations  of  the  cynical  underworld  of  St.  Bartholomew’s.  Johnny  (he 
calls  him,  Johnny  Carson,  a  veritable  stand-up  comic),  Johnny,  it  was  only  a 
run  through  the  woods  and  over  roads  at  an  asinine  military  academy,  and 
why  win?  Take  things  at  your  own  speed,  Johnny,  Guy  could  have  said,  but 
he  only  laughed  in  a  knowing  way. 

Now  the  temporary  escape,  the  makeshift  bandage,  has  been  ripped  away, 
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Thomas  feels  his  wound  throb  in  pain.  Instinctively  he  stands  up,  and  goes  to 
his  ancient  escape,  the  encyclopedias. 

Opening  the  ‘B’  volume  of  the  Collier’s,  he  flips  the  pages  unseeingly,  for 
his  eyes  are  beginning  to  cloud  and  his  hands  to  tremble.  He  knows  there  is 
no  escape  for  him  from  shame.  Kevin  Bullock,  an  easy-going  and  cynical 
football  player  who  seldom  plays  to  win,  nods  his  usual  pleasant  greeting 
from  his  seat  where  he  is  ignoring  his  calculus  book.  Thomas  can  say  nothing, 
cannot  respond  to  this  harmless  occurrence,  so  taut  and  trembling  are  his  lips, 
and  he  only  stares  at  Kevin  for  a  second,  then  turns  away  to  his  friends  the 
books  who  speak  only  when  desired. 

Thomas  clasps  his  hands  as  if  to  hold  his  body  together.  He  can  feel  the 
terrible  warmth  of  tears  now,  as  he  walks  blindly  back  to  his  seat  next  to 
Guy.  The  other  boy  raises  his  eyes,  without  committment  at  first,  then  with 
barely  visible  sympathy.  Thomas  seizes  a  piece  of  loose  leaf  paper  with 
uncharacteristic  fury  and  begins  to  write  a  note  to  Guy,  demoniacally. 

‘You  know  what  my  problem  is,’  he  scribbles.  ‘I  don’t  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  It  will  drive  me  crazy  in  no  time.  I  can’t  even  talk  any  more.  That’s 
why  I’m  writing.’  He  writes  a  whole  frantic  page,  and  ends  it:  ‘I  need  a  little 
help  from  my  friends.’ 

Silently,  Guy  takes  it  and  reads  it.  He  writes  something  at  the  bottom  of 
it:  ‘Why  don’t  you  ask  for  help?  All  you  ever  do  is  talk  about  your  problems.’ 
Thomas  writes:  ‘I  am  asking.’  He  gives  the  note  to  Guy,  and  leans  forward  to 
rest  his  head  on  his  arms,  trembling. 


Thomas  is  running  on  the  brown  autumn  grass  of  the  school  athletic 
fields,  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  cross-country  team,  at  his  own 
speed.  He  passes  two  motley  teams  of  boys  playing  touch  football.  As  he  runs 
he  moves  his  left  hand  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  wrist  in  syncopation 
with  his  feet  touching  the  ground.  He  saw  a  Canadian  champion  miler  do  that 
once  on  a  televised  meet  from  Madison  Square  Garden.  Several  in  the  group 
of  players  who  know  him  begin  to  shake  their  left  hand  likewise,  and  one 
runs  alongside  Thomas,  saying: 

—Come  on,  Tom,  you  can  do  it.  We’re  all  behind  you.  We  don’t  want  any 
more  second-places  from  you  any  more.  It’s  number  one  from  now  on. 
Thomas  can  still  hear  them  laughing  100  yards  away. 

The  New  Jersey  landscape  is  bathed  in  smog,  and  Thomas  can  bear  to  look 
at  it  no  longer.  He  is  on  the  train  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
has  an  interview  the  next  morning  at  Penn.  He  will  speak  to  one  of  the  deans 
of  admissions,  and  he  is  not  especially  nervous,  having  willed  everything  to 
fate.  He  is  sitting  next  to  his  sister  Martha,  whom  he  has  seen  little  in  the  past 
six  years  since  she  left  home,  and  whom  he  does  not  know  very  well. 

—Well,  brother,  h  ow’s  the  semester  been  so  far?  (as  if  to  break  an 
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unbreakable  silence,  with  forced  enthusiasm). 

—Not  particularly  good.  (Almost  haughtily,  condescending  to  speak.) 

—Oh?  What’s  with  it? 

—It’s  kind  of ...  (A  lump  in  the  throat  now)  .  .  .  boring. 

— What’ve  you  been  doing  with  yourself? 

—A  lot  of  work.  Not  much  else.  (Still  the  lump  in  the  throat,  and  now  he 
looks  away,  then  back,  in  front  of  him.)  I  have  about  a  95  average  right  now. 

— Wooo!  Way  to  go! 

— Yeh.  Right.  (A  look  of  disgust  on  his  face.) 

—What  else  is  happening?  Anything? 

— I...uh...uh...(His  whole  being  is  a  lump  in  the  throat,  immovable).. .1 
don’t. ..uh  ...I  can’t. ,.uh... Oh,  I’ve  got  so  many  problems! 

His  mouth  has  locked,  and  he  is  silent,  unwillingly,  in  his  sister’s  soft  gaze. 
Again,  he  feels  the  warmth  of  tears,  familiar  like  a  recurring  dream,  and  it 
shames  Thomas  to  cry  before  his  sister. 

On  Monday  morning  before  chapel,  Thomas  encounters  a  large  group  of 
seniors  outside  the  Senior  English  classroom,  all  talking  rather  jocularly.  The 
news  they  have  is  that  the  administration  has  fired  Mr.  Burdick,  the  Senior 
English  instructor.  At  Saturday’s  football  game,  they  say,  he  made  insulting 
comments  to  and  about  the  girl  cheerleaders. 

One  could  have  seen  it  coming,  Thomas  reflects,  as  his  career  at  the  school 
had  been  an  odd  one.  Late  one  night  the  boys  on  the  Second  Floor  East 
where  Mr.  Burdick  lived  saw  him  running  around  the  halls  dragging  his  leg 
brace  behind  him.  Apparently,  he  was  having  an  epileptic  fit.  He  was  stalking 
two  boys,  softly  cooing  their  names.  The  next  day  his  taunting  classes  were 
uncontrollable;  he  was  beseiged  by  spitballs  and  paper  airplanes  (an  absurd 
exhibition  for  a  group  of  boys  almostin  college,  Thomas  thought).  There  were 
calls,  muffled  in  coughs,  of  ‘queer!’  So,  the  firing  was  inevitable.  Even  Mr. 
Dietrich,  as  astute  as  a  mole  is  keen  in  sight,  said  Burdick  had  ‘problems.’ 
Thomas  vows  that  he  will  not  let  any  changes  affect  his  goal  of  the  English 
prize  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Thomas  is  lying  on  his  bed  at  home.  He  is  on  his  stomach,  face  turned  to 
the  left  side.  His  eyes  are  open,  his  arms  are  at  his  sides,  and  he  is  completely 
motionless.  There  is  a  knock  on  the  door.  Without  prefacing  her  entrance  any 
further,  his  mother  comes  in. 

—Oh,  Thomas,  don’t  go  to  sleep,  you’ll  never  sleep  tonight— Thomas?  (She 
gently  shakes  his  shoulder.)  Thomas!  Thomas? 

Her  face  shows  the  slightest  expression  of  alarm.  Gently,  as  always,  she 
covers  him  with  a  blanket,  and  leaves,  closing  the  door  behind  her  almost 
soundlessly. 

Thomas  does  not  move.  After  a  few  seconds,  one  tear  falls  from  his  left 
eye,  down  his  cheek  to  the  bedcover. 

For  an  hour  he  is  in  this  position,  without  motion.  Then,  he  twitches,  curls 
up,  and  stands.  He  sighs  almost  inaudibly,  and  goes  out  of  the  room  to  the 
bathroom. 
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At  precisely  8:32  this  Wednesday  morning,  as  on  every  Wednesday 
morning  during  the  school  year,  Father  Charles  Groton  stands  up  in 
his  seat  at  the  top  of  the  right  side  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew’s  chapel  and 
says: 

—The  Litany,  page  54. 

Thomas  is  kneeling  in  the  pew  one  row  down  and  one  row  to  the  right,  his 
eyes  closed. 

—We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord.  He  murmurs  the  responses  along 
with  maybe  a  quarter  of  the  students. 

The  words  spring  from  Charlie  Groton’s  central  Connecticut  mouth  like 
pebbles  from  David’s  sling,  complete  with  twang.  Somewhere,  surely,  a  giant 
is  falling.  Father  Groton  is  a  Yankee  fan. 

—From  earthquake,  fire  and  flood:  from  plague,  pestilence  and  famine  .  .  . 
—Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

—Hey!  Carson!  (Albert  Pauling,  an  Italian-educated  Upper  East  Side  Jew 
who  sits  next  to  Thomas  in  fourth  year  French  class  and  is  given  to  secretive 
mutterings.) 

Thomas  looks  to  the  right  somewhat  surreptitiously;  after  all,  God  is 
watching. 

—I  can  get  you  a  date  for  the  dance.  (Pauling  is  looking  forward  and 
downward,  turning  his  head  to  Thomas  every  five  syllables  or  so.  Thomas 
raises  his  eyebrows  a  millimeter,  to  express  the  barest  modicum  of  interest. 
He  must  not  seem  too  interested.) 

—She’s  got  braces.  But  she’s  cute.  Her  name’s  Lucy  Altheimer.  She’s  a 
friend  of  Lucy,  you  know,  the  girl  Miller  dates. 

—Oh,  Yeh.  O.K.  Do  it.  Yeh. 

Thomas  says  no  more. 

— O.K.?  You’re  sure  it’s  all  right?  I  wouldn’t  want  to  get  you  into  anything 
you  didn’t  want,  but  you  asked  for  help,  you  know,  you  asked. 

Thomas  nods  his  head,  yes. 

—Good  Lord,  deliver  us... 

Thomas  looks  at  his  watch.  It  is  ten  minutes  to  7.  At  about  7:30  Pauling 
has  told  him,  he  will  arrive  on  the  train  from  New  York  with  ‘the  two 
Lucy’s’,  one  of  them  Lucy  Altheimer.  Thomas  is  not  quite  terrified. 

He  is  waiting  it  out  in  Guy’s  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  school.  He  is 
not  supposed  to  be  there,  according  to  one  of  the  hundred  or  so  regulations 
in  the  ‘Little  Red  Book’,  and  if  the  headmaster.  Dr.  O’Connor,  should  happen 
to  walk  in  for  some  reasons— ‘inspection’,  perhaps,  something  an  outlaw  type 
like  Guy  always  demands— he  would  send  Thomas  home.  But  I  have  an 
excuse,  Thomas  thinks. 

Guy  is  generous,  and  he  has  given  Thomas  full  run  of  the  room,  something 
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Thomas  would  never  give  himself.  He  plays  the  first  side  of  ‘Fresh  Cream,’ 
then  the  second  side  of  ‘Sgt.  Pepper’s’.  Neither  can  boost  his  spirits,  which  are 
not  low,  but  dead.  He  thumbs  through  some  of  Guy’s  books,  settling  down 
with  an  anthology  of  modern  poets.  He  reads  ‘Prufrock’  for  the  third  day  in  a 
row,  and  starts  to  ask  himself  obvious  questions:  What  will  she  be  like?  Will 
she  like  me?  What  will  1  be  like  when  I  am  with  her?  Thomas  has  never  had  a 
date  before. 

In  nervous  boredom,  Thomas  begins  to  walk  around  the  room.  As  usual, 
he  is  nosey.  He  opens  a  spiral  notebook  with  elaborate  ink  designs  on  the 
cover. 

This  is  Guy’s  journal,  he  understands.  It  is  an  enterprise  requested  by  Mr. 
Burdick,  curiously  enough.  Thomas  has  kept  a  journal  for  three  years,  only 
recently  with  regularity.  He  begins  to  read  the  notebook. 

About  five  pages  into  it  something  catches  his  eye.  It  is  a  list,  and  its 
heading  is  ‘People  who  turn  me  on  intellectually.’  There  are  about  six  names, 
all  of  them  familiar,  including  Miller  and  Roy  Lyle,  a  crazy  boy  if  there  ever 
was  one.  His  own  name  is  at  the  top  of  the  list,  with  the  adjective  ‘sometimes’ 
after  it.  He  had  never  thought  of  himself  as  ‘turning  on’  someone 
intellectually,  or  in  any  way  at  all.  And  it  has  never  occurred  to  hin  that  Guy 
might  feel  that  way  about  him. 

Thomas  closes  the  notebook,  placing  it  back  in  the  pile  on  Guy’s  desk 
where  it  had  been.  He  sits  down  on  Guy’s  bed,  leans  against  the  wall  and 
looks  at  the  brown  fields  in  the  murky  twilight.  He  is  both  disturbed  and 
pleased. 

About  a  mile  into  cross-country  practice  on  Monday  afternoon,  Thomas 
iA  and  Roy  Lyle,  running  in  step,  have  just  passed  under  the  first  of  the 
three  railroad  trestles  when  Roy  suggests  they  slow  down  to  a  jog.  He  feels 
like  talking. 

— How’d  you  make  out  with  your  woman  Friday  night?  (There  is  an 
inoffensive  tone  of  sarcasm  in  Roy’s  voice,  inoffensive  because  nothing  he 
says  these  days  is  serious.) 

— Uh,  it  was,  uh,  nice.  (A  pause,  and  Thomas  looks  down  at  the  ground. 
Yes,  she  had  been  nice.)  I’m  thinking  of  writing  her  a  letter.  Pauling  thinks  I 
should.  We  still  have  some  things  to  talk  about. 

—Talk,  huh?  You  should  have  done  better  than  that.  (Roy  cackles, 
screwing  up  his  face.) 

—You  know,  I’d  never  met  her  before,  you  know.  (Thomas’  voice  is 
cracking.) 

Who  cares  how  long  you  know  them?  Get  ‘em  right  off.  (Again  Roy 
cackles,  and  this  time  it  rises  to  a  crescendo,  almost  musical,  He  sings:  ‘I’m 
crazy,  I’m  crazy.’) 

Thomas  is  still  looking  at  the  ground  as  he  jogs. 

—Come  on,  he  says  softly.  Coach  might  drive  past  any  minute  now.  Let’s 
get  going  again.  Oh,  God,  let’s  go. 


Ed  Harrison 
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The  cross-country  practice  was  short.  Thomas  decides  to  miss  the  five 
o’clock  train  home  and  go  to  Guy’s  room.  He  sneaks  up  the  side  stairway. 

Guy  is  cleaning  up  his  desk  when  Thomas  enters,  carefully  arranging 
everything  in  piles  that  are  too  high,  cursing  softly  every  few  seconds,  sticking 
his  tongue  out  of  the  left  side  of  his  mouth  in  concentration.  Albert  Pauling  is 
there  also,  drawing  at  a  table  next  to  a  window,  catching  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun,  singing  softly  to  himself  in  Italian. 

—Oh,  Johnny-boy,  hi-de-ho,  hi-de-ho. 

Guy  almost  sang  the  words,  and  smiled  widely. 

—Carson,  you  write  Lucy  yet?  Albert  asked  from  his  corner. 

— Uh-uh.  I’m  going  to,  though,  if  you  ever  give  me  her  address. 

—Remind  me  tomorrow  morning. 

—Go  get  her,  Johnny-boy.  Turn  on  your  charm.  (Guy  again  smiles  widely, 
with  his  whole  face,  and  laughs  a  little.) 

Thomas  turns  aside,  and  looks  at  the  blue  sky.  What  a  beautiful  day,  he 
thinks.  There’s  nothing  to  worry  about  now.  It  will  all  work  out.  He’ll  write 
her,  and  she’ll  write  back,  and  they’ll  see  each  other  again,  and... 

Almost  by  instinct  he  picks  up  the  anthology  of  modern  poetry.  Of 
course,  it  flips  open  to  ‘Prufrock.’  He  closes  the  book.  He  is  no  Prufrock  now. 

Smiling  to  himself,  he  turns  back  to  the  others.  Guy  is  still  piling  things  in 
piles  too  tall  on  his  desk,  and  Albert  is  still  drawing  by  the  window,  his  body 
moving  in  the  same  rhythm  as  his  pen  and  song. 

Thomas  looks  past  Albert’s  silhouette  out  the  window,  at  the  fields  of 
brown  grass  in  the  setting  sun  under  the  deep  blue  sky.  It  seems  they  do 
matter  to  him,  in  their  world  of  grass  and  sky,  to  him  in  his  world  of 
something  which  feels  like  love.  The  only  sounds  he  hears  are  Guy’s  rustling 
of  papers  and  Albert’s  soft  singing.  He  is  not  sure  he  remembers  this  feeling 
he  has  now;  perhaps  it  is  new,  like  sunrise  after  night.  He  feels  it  suffuse  his 
body,  perhaps  beginning  at  his  extremities  and  moving  inward,  or  maybe  it 
begins  in  his  heart,  which  he  knows  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  these 
things.  It  is  all  so  strong,  and  he  does  not  understand. 

Slowly,  for  Thomas  does  not  want  to  disturb  his  own  inner  peaceful 
silence,  slowly,  for  he  knows  only  feeling  now,  he  bends  forward  slightly,  and 
his  lips  touch  the  small  of  Guy’s  neck.  Gently  and  quickly,  for  he  has  touched 
something  which  brings  the  room,  the  world,  back  to  him  in  a  flood,  he 
stands  straight  again.  Guy  smiles  but  does  not  look  at  him. 

Is  this  a  gift?  Thomas  would  think  if  he  had  thoughts.  And,  what  have  I 
given?  But  he  cannot  think,  only  feel;  and,  crying  and  smiling  in  his  silence, 
he  feels  like  a  bud  opening  in  a  sunshower,  growing  in  two  worlds. 


Rachel  Davies 


Two  Poems 


Prelude  and  Fugue  No. 2  in  C  Minor 

These  I  played  quickly  Book  I 

at  age  17 

thinking  I  knew  what  I 
struck, 

Now  unable  to  play  anymore 
I  realize 

that  to  make  one’s  fingers  sing  Bach 

one  must  project 

oneself  into  a  person 

whose  genius  created 

what  no  one  has 

yet  been  totally 

able  to  destroy. 

But  solace  comes  at 

the  thought  that  I  along  with  myriads 

more  have  attempted 

to  recreate  for 

ourselves 

a  pedagogical  polyphony. 


Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  3  in  C  Sharp  Minor 

Prelude  -  Vicious  playful 
cats 

approaching  with 
stealthy  aggression,  then 
ATTACK. 

Fugue  -  The  string  must  be  caught; 
they  reach; 

they  are  adamant  in  their  persistence, 
like  tiring  toy  tigers  striving 
they  end 
in 

an  exhausted  heap. 
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Notes  on  Contributors 


Mary  Beath  is  a  senior  majoring  in  zoology.  She  studied  writing  with 
Reynolds  Price  during  first  semester. 

Andy  Berlin  is  a  junior  whose  work  has  appeared  in  previous  Archives.  He 
edited  the  1970  Chanticleer. 

Mike  Brondoli,  Book  of  the  Month  Club  grantee  and  1970  graduate,  is 
currently  writing  in  Nag’s  Head.  HFP  Artifacts  is  projected  as  the  beginning 
of  a  novel. 

Kristina  Czerski  is  a  freshman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Rachel  Davies  is  a  senior  and  an  accomplished  pianist. 

Bobby  Dawson  was  a  graduate  student  in  French  during  first  semester.  He 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  school. 

Stephen  Dunn  is  a  junior  English  major,  recently  returned  to  Duke,  who  has 
studied  with  Reynolds  Price. 

Laird  Ellis,  whose  work  appeared  in  the  first  issue,  may  be  returning  to  Duke 
in  the  near  future. 

Steve  Emerson,  associate  editor,  is  a  junior  French  major.  He  is  currently 
revising  Part  II  of  More  Than  One  Way  to  Skin  a  Cosmos. 

Alfred  Starr  Hamilton  is  56  and  lives  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Jonathan 
Williams’  Jargon  Society  published  The  Poems  of  Alfred  Starr  Hamilton  last 
year  and  his  work  is  featured  prominently  in  Geoff  Hewitt’s  anthology 
Quickly  Aging  Here. 

Ed  Harrison,  whose  writing  appeared  in  the  first  issue,  studied  with  Reynolds 
Price  during  first  semester. 

John  Kimball,  a  singer  and  guitarist,  is  a  senior  from  New  Jersey. 

Nan  Knight  is  a  freshman  from  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Miguel  Levy  is  a  junior  physics  major  from  Lima,  Peru. 

David  Madsen,  who  has  appeared  in  previous  issues,  is  a  second  year  graduate 
student  in  French.  Robert  Desnos,  whose  poems  are  translated  here,  was  an 
outstanding  poet  and  long  time  member  of  the  Surrealist  group  until  his 
death  in  1945. 
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Angus  McDougall,  son  of  the  noted  parapsychologist,  is  a  sculptor  who  works 
at  the  checking  desk  in  the  library. 

Sally  E.  Miller,  a  1969  graduate,  majored  in  Art  History  and  studied  with 
Barbara  Thompson. 

Marsha  Poirier’s  poems  appeared  in  the  first  issue.  She  works  in  the  Zoology 
Department. 

Ann  Saalbach,  twice  winner  of  the  Anne  Flexner  Contest,  is  currently 
teaching  in  a  rural  school  near  Durham.  Her  work  is  anthologized  in  William 
Blackburn’s  new  volume  of  Duke  writing. 

Sandy  Skeen  is  a  senior  majoring  in  religion. 

Grover  Smith,  Professor  of  English,  is  the  author  of  a  major  critical  work  on 
T.S.  Eliot  and  editor  of  The  Letters  of  Aldous  Huxley. 

W.  K.  Stars’  art  work  appeared  in  the  first  issue.  He  is  Assistant  Professor  of 
Art. 

Barbara  Thompson  recently  had  a  one  woman  show  in  the  Duke  Art  Museum. 
She  works  in  production  and  design  at  Duke  Press  and  teaches  printmaking  in 
the  Art  department. 

Lorenzo  Tseng  is  a  senior  in  Engineering  from  Malaysia. 

George  Wood,  editor  of  The  Above  Ground  Review  and  former  Archive 
editor,  won  an  honorable  mention  last  year  in  Duke’s  American  Academy  of 
Poets  competition. 

The  Archive  wishes  to  thank  Mary  Seeman  for  her  generous  contribution. 
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The  Archive  Presents 

The  Third  Annua!  William 

Blackburn  Literary  Festival 

Gregory  Corso 

and 

reading  from  their  poetry 
in  the  East  Duke  Music 

Room. 

Robert  Creeley 

8:15  P.M.,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  13 

William  Styron 

reading  from  his  fiction 
in  Baldwin  Auditorium. 

8  P.M.,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  15 

Times  and  places  of  conferences  and  seminars 
with  the  writers  will  be  announced  later. 

A  second  novelist 

is  yet  to  be  announced. 
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About  the  Participants 


Gregory  Corso  is  recognized,  with  Allen  Ginsberg  and  Jack  Kerouac,  as  one  of 
the  three  major  writers  of  the  “beat”  movement.  He  is  the  author  of  five 
volumes  of  poetry:  The  Vestal  Lady  on  Brattle  (1955),  Gasoline  (1958),  The 
Happy  Birthday  of  Death  (1960),  Long  Live  Man  (1962)  and  Elegiac  Feelings 
American  (1970).  New  Directions  published  a  volume  of  Selected  Poems  in 
1962  which  included  “Marriage,”  winner  of  the  Longview  Foundation  Award 
in  1959.  Ginsberg  has  termed  him  “probably  the  greatest  poet  in  America,” 
and  Hayden  Carruth  has  said,  “In  terms  of  language  Corso  always  seems  to 
me  the  most  interesting  of  the  Beats... extracting  all  the  power  from  standard 
syntax  and  rhetoric,  maintaining  the  Beat  anti-academicism.” 

Robert  Creeley  is  the  leading  exponent  of  what  has  been  labeled  “projectivist” 
poetry.  He  transferred  from  Harvard  to  attend  Black  Mountain  College,  where 
he  studied  with  Charles  Olson,  who,  along  with  Ezra  Pound,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  and  Louis  Zukofsky,  is  his  fore-runner.  At  Black  Mountain  he 
associated  with  other  poets  such  as  Robert  Duncan  and  Jonathan  Williams,  as 
well  as  such  artists  as  John  Cage,  Merce  Cunningham,  and  Joseph  Albers. 
From  1954  until  1957  he  edited  the  influential  Black  Mountain  Review.  He  is 
the  author  of  three  volumes  of  poems,  For  Love  (1962),  Words  (1967),  and 
Pieces  (1969),  as  well  as  a  novel,  a  volume  of  short  stories,  a  collection  of 
essays,  and  numerous  additional  poems.  In  1960  and  again  in  1967  he 
received  prizes  from  Poetry  magazine;  he  has  been  a  Guggenheim  Fellow,  a 
Rockefeller  grantee,  and  a  D.H.  Lawrence  Fellow.  Critic  Hugh  Kenner  has 
described  him  as  “one  of  the  very  few  contemporaries  with  whom  it  is 
essential  to  keep  current,”  while  Terry  Southern  has  maintained  that  “his 
influence  on  contemporary  American  poetry  has  probably  been  more  deeply 
felt  than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  his  generation.” 

William  Styron  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  alumnus  of  Duke’s  creative 
writing  program.  A  1947  graduate  who  studied  under  William  Blackburn,  he 
has  since  been  awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  Duke,  as  well  as  by  the  New 
School  and  several  other  institutions.  He  is  the  author  of  four  novels,  Lie 
Down  in  Darkness  (1951),  The  Long  March  (1953),  Set  This  House  on  Fire 
(1960),  and  The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner  (1968).  Nat  Turner  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction.  In  addition  to  writing,  Styron  has  edited 
anthologies  and  been  long  time  advisory  editor  of  the  Paris  Review.  Alfred 
Kazin  described  Nat  Turner  as  a  “beautiful,  curious,  dreamlike  narrative,” 
while  Phillip  Rahv,  in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books ,  proclaimed  the  novel 
“the  best  by  an  American  writer  that  has  appeared  in  some  years.” 
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A  Du\e  miscellany 

Narrative  and  verse  of  the  sixties  Edited  by  William  Blackburn 


James  W.  Applewhite  •  Michael  Brondoli  •  Fred  Chappell  ■  Angela  Davis  •  Burke 
Davis  III  •  Sean  Devereux  •  William  H.  Guy  Josephine  Humphreys  •  Katherine 
Humphreys  •  Mac  Hyman  •  Wallace  Kaufman  ■  Clifford  Johnson  ■  Caroline 
Krause  •  Gail  McMurray  •  Reynolds  Price  ■  Nancy  Rottenberg  •  Ann  Saalbach  • 
Wendy  L.  Salinger  •  Joan  Swift  •  Katherine  B.  Taylor  •  Anne  Tyler  •  Kathryn 
Vale  ■  Susan  Walker  •  Jane  McFall  Wiseman  ■  George  R.  Wood  •  David  Young  ■ 
M  .  George  Young 


William  Blackburn’s  newest  anthology  brings  together  some  of  the  best  sketches, 
stories,  and  poems  written  by  Duke  undergraduates  and  professional  writers 
during  the  past  ten  years  or  so.  Like  the  earlier  collections  One  and  Twenty  and 
Under  Twenty-Five,  this  book  is  intended  as  a  record  of  achievement  as  well  as 
an  evidence  of  a  continuing  literary  tradition  at  the  University.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  undergraduate  material,  chosen  for  its  keen 
awareness  of  contemporary  life  and  its  sureness  of  workmanship. 


1971,  256  p.,  $7.50 
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SPRING  1971 


Au  Printemps 


Voici  le  printemps!  chantent  les  pres  chantent 
les  fleurs. 

La  paquerette  dit  a  un  beau  coquelicot  qu’il  fait 
beau  on  se  croirait  au  printemps 

—Ha  ma  chere  vous  etes  folle! 

— Pourquoi  done? 

— Parce-que  le  printemps  nous  y  sommes. 

C’est  bien  je  ne  dis  plus  rien. 

Dix  minutes  de  silence  puis  le  coquelicot  dit 

— Au  fait  quand  allez-vous  faire  sortir  vos  premiers 
bourgeons? 

— Bientot  ma  chere.  .  . 

— Que  vous  etes  en  retard  moi  ils  sont 
ouverts  depuis  quinze  jours 

— Oui  mais  moi  je  prends  mon  temps  car  il 

en  faut  beaucoup  et  puis  le  soleil  va  chauffer 
et  nous  allons  etre  obliges  de  faire 
sortir  nos  bourgeons. 


Charlie  Bond 


Arse  Poetica 


Theme  on  Variations  of  A  Prat-Fall 

Using  nothing  but  imperfect  prints  of  his  ass 
A  poet’s  manuscript  went  to  press; 

And  here  is  the  volume;  I  have  read  it, 

And  I  hardly  see  how  the  typographer  set  it. 
When  the  bond  is  bound,  no  one  should  think, 
The  poet’s  tricks  were  dipped  from  ink: 

For  to  prove  to  be  the  arse  of  the  poet 
One  must  in  public  dare  to  show  it. 

Then  Viva  the  trampoline  mind 
For  acrobatic  imaginations. 
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Raphael  Chow 


From  a  Boy  s  Diary 


(Excerpt) 


Random,  invisible,  invincible.  I  knew  the  highway’d  cure  me.  Could’ve 
railroaded  all  the  caresses  I  needed,  but  now  I  don’t  want’em!  Extravagant 
vagabond— I’m  happy  when  I’m  alone! 

Hitch-hike,  highway  America.  Where  will  I  go?  To  B.!  When  I  get  there, 
everything  will  be  fine. 


*  *  * 


Hocked  my  watch  in  the  last  town  before  B.  It  was  raining  so  hard  and  1 
wanted  to  get  there  so  bad.  So  I  hocked  my  graduation  ring  and  my 
watch.  Bought  a  bus  ticket.  Everything  will  be  fine  when  I  get  to  B. 

The  bus  station  calendar’s  flipped  its  grimy  page;  last  stop’s  June  issues  are 
this  stop’s  July.  I  thumbed  through  the  racks,  waiting  for  the  bus.  Picture  for 
picture,  I’ll  take  that  Bazaar  magazine.  Pick  my  paramour  out  of  Glamour. 
And  how  many  faces  are  there  to  stare  at  in  Look ?  They’re  better  any  day 
than  True  Confessions  or  Playboy.  Something  to  make  the  time  go  quicker  to 
B.  .  .  .  Hunting  Annual,  Ebony,  Hot  Rod,  Cruising,  ...  then  all  of  a  sudden  I 
saw  Seventeen  in  big  red  screamline  lodged  between  Better  Homes  and  Life,  a 
streamlined  and  fine,  svelte,  felt-hatted,  sheer-stockinged  miss  cover  modelling 
before  my  eyes.  I  bought  it  because  I  like  faces,  not  bodies. 

Now  I  remember  crossing  the  large  and  well-lighted  depot,  crossing  thi: 
laminated,  prefabricated,  plastic  and  plexiglass  empty  empty  room  of  Losi 
Steps,  my  cleated  heels  clicking  on  the  imitation  marble  tiles,  descending  the 
steps  and  turning  left  at  the  no  loitering,  through  swinging  doors  to  take  £ 
piss.  A  dimpled,  pimpled,  bus  station  anomaly  who  had  his  puffy  eyes  on  me 
was  suddenly  there  in  the  next  stall.  Maybe  he  was  staring  at  bent  Mis; 
Seventeen  on  the  plied  magazine.  Pressing  her  to  my  ribs  though,  I  careened 
from  the  unflushed  urinal  to  the  door  .  .  .  remember  stopping  my  hand  ii 
horror,  half  way  to  the  handle,  then  shoving  it  open  with  my  shoe,  walkinj 
casually  up  the  steps,  slow  strides  to  the  candy  stand,  looking  at  the  Buttei 
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Cups  and  Butter  Fingers,  looking  for  longer  than  I  remember,  then  holding  a 
nervous  quarter  across  the  counter  for  tootsie  rolls.  At  last  I  fled  slowly  for 
the  door,  tread-milling  my  way  from  a  thousand  eyes,  then  confronting  my 
own  image  in  the  finger-greased  door  glass.  I  didn’t  like  the  way  I  looked.  I 
unbuttoned  my  shirt  a  button,  pushed  my  pants  onto  my  hips,  grimaced, 
unshaven  chin  on  the  back  of  my  hand— now  I  was  a  bum  again,  even  though 
I  was  taking  a  bus,  and  I  kicked  the  door  open  like  Humphrey  Bogart.  Then 
the  incognito  of  that  dark  bus  seat  sucked  me  in. 

Onto  the  bus  I  settled  into  the  darkness  and  the  cushions.  I  sat  on 
Seventeen  to  hide  it.  Others  were  boarding;  the  line  shuffled  and  foot  shifted 
right  past  my  back-of-the-bus  window.  Old  jades  Miami  bound  in  gauzy 
chiffon  (segregated  bus  ride:  a  Sunshine  express  for  them,  dismal  commute 
home  for  the  rest),  housemaid  mammies,  hard-hatted  hunkies,  crumple-suited 
mealy  mouthers  and  black  viragos  growing  murky  underarm  halos  ...  god  help 
me  if  I  have  to  sit  next  to  one  of  them  all  the  way  to  B.!  But  at  the  very  end 
of  the  line  and  topping  it  off— a  heady,  top-heavy,  taller  than  six  feet  Afro 
girl,  hipless,  breastless,  huge  global  hair-do.  Gaunt,  graceful,  ivory-smooth 
features  deceptively  fine  and  delicate  under  their  spongy  canopy.  She  held 
her  bright  yellow  bus  ticket  between  embouchured  lips,  absent-minded 
expression.  Was  she  going  to  B.?  She  was  surely  going  to  B.! 

It’s  agony  not  knowing  which  fat  hulk  is  going  to  let  you  have  it,  plump 
down  next  to  you,  or  whether  you’ll  make  it  to  the  end  of  the  fine,  your  aisle 
seat  still  empty.  To  protect  mine,  I  swung  my  left  foot  up  and  rested  it  on  the 
cushion.  I  measured  the  number  of  seats  to  the  people  still  unseated  and  was 
i  reassured;  the  languid  Afro  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  already  at  the  door. 
Now  I  could  sleep  in  comfort.  Took  my  foot  off  the  seat  ...  I  didn’t  want  her 
to  think  I  was  discriminating,  just  in  case  she  made  it  all  the  way  back  here. 
How  could  she  though?  There  were  lots  of  empty  seats  along  the  way  with 
tiny  grandma  or  big  buck  neighbors.  Was  she  going  to  B.?  Perhaps  so  ...  .  There 
wasn’t  any  baggage.  I’d  do  anything  for  you,  Afrodite!  I  want  to  breathe  with 
you,  caress  your  lips,  your  mouth  flex  and  around  your  eyes,  sleep  my  head 
in  your  lap,  cheek  against  leg  cheeks,  feel  your  hips,  hip  strength,  inward  and 
outward  round.  She  seemed  to  me  B.’s  first  citizen!  I  loved  her  in  my  rising 
exhuberence  for  the  city. 

In  utter  disbelief  I  saw,  felt  her  sit  beside  me.  She  had  come  all  the  way 
down  the  aisle,  past  empty  seats,  to  sit  here.  I  basked  in  the  thought  of  having 
been  picked  above  everyone.  Yes,  she  had  passed  them  all!  Maybe  she  really 
was  attracted  to  me! 

If  she  was,  it  didn’t  show.  She  draped  herself  in  silence  over  the  far  side  of 
her  seat,  hardly  acknowledged  the  bus’s  enroute,  though  the  initial  lurch 
rippled  through  that  gazelle  neck  of  hers.  I  sat  in  lingering  excitement,  but 
soon  my  eyes  began  to  smart;  I  could  hardly  keep  them  open.  It  was  probably 
way  past  midnight.  I  missed  my  watch.  The  Afro  started  drooping  too.  More 
and  more,  in  fact.  Sleep  coiled  her  up;  her  back  relaxed,  her  shoulders 
dropped,  her  head  lolled  first  one  way  then  the  other  until  the  spongy  hair-do 
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finally  ran  aground  on  my  shoulder.  I  started  from  grogginess  to  find  it  there 
and  though  I  couldn’t  keep  my  eyes  open,  I  was  too  tensed  to  sleep.  I 
contrived  to  lean  my  face  in  her  direction— under  the  pretense  of  slumber— so 
close  in  fact  that  I  could  have  kissed  her.  She  would  have  had  nothing  on  me 
had  she  awakened— she  was  just  as  guilty! 

I  breathed  with  her  all  the  way  to  B..  She  heeled  more  than  ever  and  as 
though  the  bus  driver  were  a  knowing  accomplice,  he  took  the  outside  turns 
faster  than  the  others,  throwing  the  girl  hard  against  me.  I  needed  to  piss 
again— and  was  it  she  alone  or  the  great  expectations  of  B.  that  gave  me  all 
this  energy?  I  craved  the  moment  of  release,  begged  for  B.  to  accelerate  up 
out  of  the  highway.  Poor  girl,  her  legs  were  crammed  against  the  seat  in  front. 
She  had  pulled  her  knees  up  the  back  of  the  seat  in  her  sleep,  was  chimneyed 
between  that  seat  and  her  own,  and  she  had  opened  her  legs  in  the  inhibition 
of  sleep,  pushed  her  knees  apart  as  far  as  her  dress  would  allow,  though  it  had 
slipped  all  the  way  up  to  her  thighs  now.  I  could  see  where  the  flesh  turned 
light  like  the  palms  of  her  hands.  The  sky  was  turning  too.  I  dreaded  her 
awakening;  she  had  opened  in  innocent  sleep  to  me,  her  right  knee  falling  on 
my  left  knee  with  the  highway’s  turning.  I  was  trapped;  had  I  moved  mv 
shoulder  away  she  would  have  come  down  on  me.  What  was  I  going  to  do?  I 
decided  to  live  it  up  while  I  could  before  I  would  surely  have  to  live  down  her 
indignation.  B.  dwindled  in  my  mind  to  the  importance  of  a  rest  stop.  And  1 
dwindled  too  out  of  exhaustion.  Ah—  B.!  hurry  up  would  you!  B.’s  first 
citizen  began  to  budge  on  my  shoulder,  waking  up  as  though  she  knew  the 
city  were  near,  outskirts  zooming  up  now,  as  she  started  up,  pulled  her  skirts 
down,  turned  icily  away  from  me— and  breaking  her  stony  composure  finally 
to  yawn,  showing  her  long  pink  tongue,  the  color  of  my  first  sunrise  in  B.! 


What  vagrant,  what  extravagant  dreams  a  wearisome  bus  trip  conjures.  I 
guess  I  looked  fretfully  out  of  the  window  at  the  interminable,  gray 
outskirts. 

When  I  finally  stepped  out  from  the  bus  into  the  center  of  town  I  felt  a 
quick,  surprising  exuberance  that  gave  me  courage— and  left  my  bus  trip 
conjectures  less  audacious,  more  reasonable.  Hamburger  and  milkshake 
prefabrications  aren’t  hardy  enough  to  grow  here,  among  mammoth  marble 
downtowners,  the  bank,  the  Mutual  building,  the  court  house,  the  Daily  Sun. 
Hands  in  my  pockets,  I  struck  out  at  random  into  the  city,  joyful  in  an 
unexpected,  soothing  oblivion  that  left  me  limitless,  undefinable,  unjudged— a 
stranger  amidst  the  brio  of  morning  rush  hour. 


There  was  the  same  black  shakti  with  the  spongy  hair-do,  only  she  was 
apparently  with  her  main  man  now.  They  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  curb  in 
front  of  the  bus  station,  embracing,  then  went  off  down  the  street,  she 
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leaning  on  him,  laughing  secrets  into  his  ear.  She  leaned  on  me  all  the  way 
here,  just  as  tenderly.  If  I  had  kissed  her,  would  she  have  awakened?  Watching 
their  display  of  tenderness  there,  on  the  sidewalk,  I  remember  feeling  a 
peculiar  regret.  You’re  so  tall  you  have  to  lean  on  somebody— well  I  guess  he’s 
not  too  small  for  you.  In  fact,  the  black  boy  was  much  taller  than  I  am,  and 
inches  taller  than  his  girl.  I  swayed  beneath  an  overwhelming  desire  and  its 
impossibility— the  impossibility  of  touching,  sharing,  stealing  that  girl’s 
beauty,  her  face,  and  any  pretty  face  passing  from  sight  down  any  street,  no 
way  to  stop  her,  delay  her,  no  way  to  speak  with  her— less  possible  even  to 
throw  off  my  own  name,  my  own  face,  my  looks,  limbs,  length,  step  outside 
of  myself,  borrow,  become  those  lips,  ears,  arms,  legs,  whole  black  boy’s 
body  ready  to  receive  her.  We  didn’t  even  say  a  word  to  each  other  the  whole 
time  on  the  bus;  I  had  lots  of  things  planned— what’s  your  name?,  small  seats 
aren’t  they?,  how  far  you  going?— I  could  have  said  anything.  I  had  the  whole 
city  before  me,  but  in  spite  of  myself  I  followed  the  black  girl  and  her  partner 
down  the  street— at  a  safe  distance  of  course— but  with  my  eyes  fixed  on 
them.  In  my  life,  I  need  tenderness. 

They  got  on  a  bus.  I  followed  them  on,  sat  further  back,  watched  the  back 
of  their  bobbing  heads:  bushy,  magnetic  spheres.  Where  was  the  bus  going? 
Across  the  tracks,  apparently,  for  the  majority  of  the  riders  were  black  or 
foreign.  I  studied  some  of  the  faces.  An  old  man  in  a  fur  coat  was  staring  at 
me,  did  not  divert  his  gaze  even  when  I  caught  him.  The  lovers  finally  got 
off— he’s  taking  her  home,  sure  to  help  himself  to  last  night’s  lost  sleep.  She’ll 
open  like  she  opened  then.  Did  she  say  anything  to  him  about  me?  I  didn’t 
have  the  courage  to  follow  them  though  I  wanted  to;  they  had  surely  seen  me 
get  on  the  bus,  even  though  each  had  eyes  only  for  the  other— now  what 
would  they  think  if  they  turned  to  see  me  still  tagging  behind?  That  would 
have  been  too  big  a  coincidence  to  pretend  accident;  I  didn’t  belong  in  this 
neighborhood  besides.  More  than  one  person  on  the  bus  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  me.  I  was  obviously  an  outsider.  But  when  I  challenged  their  glances  only 
the  jowled  old  man,  like  a  bull  dog,  didn’t  back  down.  My  weariness  from  last 
night’s  bus  trip,  and  the  dejection  it  brought,  seemed  to  hold  me  to  the  seat 
stops  longer,  but  on  impulse  and  in  hopes  of  throwing  off  the  cloaking 
loneliness,  I  finally  bolted  from  the  bus.  For  a  moment  it  looked  like  the  bull 
dog  was  going  to  follow  me  out,  but  an  accelerating  lurch  evidently  pushed 
the  old  beast  back  into  his  seat  just  as  he  was  gathering  to  his  feet. 

Where  was  I?  That’s  how  I  discovered  row-town.  Watching  the  bus  pull 
away,  I  was  more  than  ever  lost;  I  had  no  idea  which  direction  it  had  taken 
from  the  center  of  town,  or  how  far  it  had  carried  me.  The  city  around  me 
had  been  transformed! 

The  sidewalks  were  cluttered  with  red  wagons,  bicycles,  folding  chairs, 
crowded  with  playing  children,  toughs,  tomboys  and  grandmothers.  Every 
house  on  the  street  presented  the  same  artificial  stone  face.  Some  doors  were 
open.  I  could  see  into  living  rooms  where  visitors  sat  looking  at  photographs. 
I  saw  into  kitchens  where  daughters  ironed  clothes  and  watched  television.  I 
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envied  them  all.  I  want  to  stay  here. 

*  * 


Expanding  afternoon,  leaves  scuttling  along  the  curb  stones,  curtains 
humming,  flapping  in  the  open  window,  shirt  sleeves  snapping  against 
my  arms— hunting  the  “ROOMS”  sign  I  remember  from  the  other  day.  It  was 
somewhere  around  here,  but  all  these  streets  look  pretty  much  the  same. 
Some  of  the  row  houses  are  clapboard,  for  blocks  and  blocks.  Some  are 
shingle.  This  house  was  imitation  brick,  and  wasn’t  it  on  that  gaudy  street 
where  all  the  linoleum  masonry  was  green  on  the  up-hill  side  and  pink  on  the 
down-hill  side,  and  the  front  steps  of  each  house,  white  marble,  and  all  the 
front  doors,  painted  a  different  color  than  the  neighbor’s?  It  took  me  almost 
an  hour  to  find  the  house;  I  started  keeping  track  of  street  names.  The 
cardboard  sign  was  tacked  out  on  the  newel  which  told  me,  by  its  large  ball 
top:  This  is  the  place.  My  hands  recognized  figurines  in  the  ornately  carved 
wood.  Repainted  so  many  times  and  worn  by  so  many  hands,  faces  were 
disappearing.  The  sign  was  spinning  on  the  thumb  tack. 

Am  I  going  to  knock  on  that  door?  What  will  I  say  if  they  answer? 
Already,  my  weeks  of  silence  and  walking  seemed  hard  to  break.  If  I  take  this 
room  it  will  be  the  first  move  beyond  conjecture,  and  the  first  move  into  this 
world  of  B..  If  I  ring  the  doorbell,  these  streets,  these  crazy  row  houses,  they 
become  real.  I  cleared  my  throat,  breathing  hard,  heaving  up  the  steps. 

You’re  not  really  going  to  knock.  Raise  your  hand  to  the  door.  Is  anyone 
coming?  I  turned  and  hurried  across  the  street.  A  woman  heeled  along  the 
sidewalk  holding  a  hat  to  her  head.  Did  she  see  me  on  the  steps?  Is  she  going 
to  the  same  house?  I  moved  behind  the  cab  of  a  parked  truck.  I  knew  all 
along  1  wouldn’t;  it’s  just  that  all  across  town  I  had  put  off  thinking  about  it. 
How  can  I  possibly  knock  on  that  door?  But  how  will  I  repair  my  pride  if  I 
don’t?  What  would  I  say?  I  felt  foolish;  loneliness  makes  me  a  coward. 

The  door  was  right  across  the  street  from  me.  Was  there  a  face  in  the 
second-storey  window?  The  hinged  mouth  of  a  sidewalk  garbage  can  flapped 
and  squeaked.  I  tried  to  prepare  a  phrase,  but  nothing  came.  This  is  your  big 
test;  everything  is  at  stake.  If  you  can’t  go  over  and  knock  on  the  door, 
everything  is  ruined.  Are  the  streets  clear?  When  two  more  people  pass  by, 
you  must  go  over  and  knock.  Or  else  ...  what?  go  back  home?  Despairing  -  no 
-  impatient,  I  stepped  suddenly  from  behind  the  truck  and  walked  straight 
across  to  the  door.  I  didn’t  wait  for  the  two  passers-by.  It  was  as  though  I  had 
stepped  outside  of  myself.  And  with  no  phrase  formed,  I  knocked. 

Blood  shaking,  fingers  throbbing,  ears  throbbing.  The  rheumy  panes  of 
glass  clattering  in  the  lead,  the  door  rattling  in  its  latch.  I  can’t  hear  footsteps. 
The  wind’s  noisy.  Frowning  face  on  the  knocker.  Did  they  hear  me?  Knock 
harder?  ...  Door  plate  under  a  heavy  coat  of  paint,  diamond-paned  windows. 
This  house  must  have  belonged  to  a  rich  old  doctor,  fifty  years  ago.  I  wonder 
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what  they  covered  with  this  false  brick.  What’s  it  like  inside?  An  old  parlor  ... 
fancy  staircase? 

The  latch  moved,  door  opened.  I  felt  propelled  in.  Now  that  I  was  talking 
to  someone,  at  last,  I  felt  sure  of  myself.  In  fact,  I  was  inundated  with  a  total 
sang-froid. 

“I’d  like  to  see  about  renting  a  room.  Ma’am.”  Her  dull  hair  was  blown  out 
of  place.  Dress,  matted  against  her  legs.  Shoulder  to  the  door,  she  closed  it. 

“—Your  sign  outside,  Ma’am.”  Two  children  were  standing  together  by  the 
staircase. 

“Well  yes,  yes  of  course.” 

The  girl  had  yolk  on  her  cheek.  Her  fingers,  shiny  with  saliva. 

“I  have  one  room  left,  my  best  room,  young  man.” 

What  an  austere-looking  little  kid.  He  must  be  her  brother. 

“I’m  sure  you’ll  like  it.  Go  along  now,  kids.  Right  this  way— it’s  on  the 
third  floor.  Oh— this  is  my  daughter  Donna  and  my  son  Scott.  Run  along 
now,  you  two.” 

Clogging  up  the  corkscrew  staircase,  she  motioned  for  me  to  follow. 


I  wanted  to  look  out  the  little  window  above  the  toilet,  so  I  stepped  up 
onto  the  bowl  and  tried  to  push  the  window  open.  It  was  stuck  with  paint, 
came  suddenly  open.  The  door  to  my  room  slammed  shut.  Is  the  lady  going 
to  think  I  slammed  it  on  her?  I  leaned  out. 

The  back  yard  of  the  house  is  divided  from  the  neighboring  yards  by  a 
plank  fence.  We’re  face  to  face  with  other  houses.  The  yards  form  a  gutter,  a 
canal  between  the  house-backs,  and  stretch  as  far  up  and  down  as  you  can 
see. 

I  heard  a  humming,  a  singing  that  sounded  like  water  pouringfrom  the 
crystal  decanter  we  have  in  the  dining  room  at  home.  It  was  a  child’s  voice.  I 
leaned  out  further.  Straight  below  me,  hidden  in  the  corner  of  the  yard 
between  the  house  and  the  high  shrubs,  I  saw  a  boy’s  form— was  it  the 
landlady’s  kid?  -  squatting,  playing  in  the  dirt.  I  could  see  the  back  of  his 
neck,  the  swirl  in  his  hair,  his  shoulders,  his  knees. 

Bruum  bruuuuuuuuum  ...  everybody’s  running  ...  bruuumm! 

I  saw  zigzagging  on  the  ground,  a  dusty  stream  of  urine  that  pulled  with  it 
bits  of  grass  the  boy  shredded  between  his  fingers. 

Brvoom  ...  and  the  dam  is  breaking  ...  and  the  current’s  coming  ...  bruum, 
bruuummm!  and  the  people  running  ...  and  the  frog’s  house  is  washing  away 
and  the  ant’s  house  ...  and  all  the  trees  ...  zaas  ...  bruum  ...  and  the  ants  are 
drowning  in  the  flood. 

Then  suddenly  the  boy  turned  his  face  up  and  looked  straight  at  me.  He 
stood  up,  zipped  up  his  fly.  I  drew  back  into  the  room. 
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What’s  his  name?  1  can  never  remember  names. 


*  *  * 

It’s  been  raining  alot  lately.  The  streets  are  flooded.  The  street  lamp  shines 
through  the  dormer  and  breaks  the  garret  into  different  shades  of  gray, 
each  wall  receiving  the  light  at  a  different  slope.  The  furniture’s  staunch  and 
low.  The  chairs,  the  bed  look  as  though  they’re  dreaming,  as  if  they  lived  in  a 
state  of  sleep.  This  is  a  good  room.  I’m  going  to  work— and  write  my  story 
about  the  war  chapel  here— when  I  get  this  room  decorated.  I’ll  start  on  pay 
day.  Plants,  pictures  ...  .  Is  that  just  wasting  time?  Maybe  I  shouldn’t  take 
time  away  from  work  on  my  story. 

No,  decorating  my  room  is  part  of  that  work. 


I  went  down  to  the  market  today  and  bought  ajar  of  honey  for  Scott  and 
Donna.  We  sat  on  the  front  steps  and  ate  it,  emptied  the  jar  before  the  old 
lady  called  them  to  supper.  The  sidewalk  sycamore  was  dropping  leaves.  Fall 
is  an  energetic  month  for  me.  I  wandered  down  towards  the  harbor.  A  man  in 
a  Cadillac  called  out  “Hey  sport!  Hey  sport!  can  I  give  you  a  lift?”  But  I  was 
going  to  the  banana  docks  where  I  sat,  bulkhead  between  my  legs,  and 
watched  the  unloading  of  a  ship  from  Bangkok.  A  juke  box  played  in  a  bar 
near  the  wharves.  Evening  sun  hit  the  tops  of  buildings.  All  of  a  sudden  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  pleasure.  Was  it  the  light?  Was  it  from  the  honey,  Scott,  or 
the  juke  box? 


Recall  my  walk,  yesterday,  down  Z.  street.  Faces  were  disappearing 
beneath  caps  and  collars.  I  was  following  a  pair  of  shoes  with  buckles  when 
by  chance  I  glanced  up  at  a  girl’s  face  in  a  shop  window.  She  advertises 
glasses.  There  was  something  about  her  which  made  me  pause— and  then  I 
found  I  had  lost  my  walk’s  leader  in  the  crowd.  At  last  I  realized  the  girl’s 
face  was  familiar;  I  had  seen  her  around  ...  in  other  such  stores  I  guess,  and 
maybe  even  in  other  cities  besides  B. 

For  me,  her  face  is  moving,  her  face  is  beautiful!  Maybe  that’s  because  I 
know  it  well,  but  hers  is  also  a  face  promising  great  warmth.  I  could  see  my 
steamy  breath  and  runny  nose  in  the  window’s  reflection— the  weather’s 
growing  very  cold— and  I  was  sad  with  the  way  I  looked.  I  had  so  vacant  a 
stare  and  so  dead  an  expression  that  those  I  met  perhaps  did  not  see  me. 

I  had  a  vision  of  my  loneliness,  was  struck  by  a  new  conviction  of  .  .  . 
what?  .  .  .  can’t  find  the  right  word.  I  don’t  notice  people  on  the  streets 
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Raphael  Chow 

anymore.  I’m  swallowed  in  thought,  fallen  prey  to  a  million  doubts.  How  do  I 
appear  from  the  outside?  I  couldn’t  stomach  my  reflection  in  the  window. 
I’m  depressed  and  I  feel  silly.  Do  you  know  that  I  suddenly  desired  her  the 
instant  I  saw  her,  and  felt  joyous  as  though  I  remembered  I  were  in  love  .  .  . 
though  obviously  she’s  only  cardboard. 

Am  I  as  ugly  and  as  inconsequential  to  others  as  I  appear  to  myself?  Am 
I  as  unreal  as  a  window’s  reflection  or  a  cardboard  face?  If  I’m  going  to 
make  it,  away  from  home,  I  better  take  a  new  look  on  life!  Now  that  my 
embarrassment’s  corrected  me,  at  least  she’s  been  put  back  in  her  place. 

The  store’s  called  “Modern  Optics;”  walk  back  by  there  and  try  to  think 
this  through. 


At  night,  in  this  cold  room,  my  universe’s  contained  in  the  small  ring  of 
light  from  my  lamp.  It’s  the  sun  of  a  cluttered  desk  geography.  I’ve  put  down 
my  book  and  I’m  fiddling  with  the  radio  looking  for  stations,  exploring 
sounds.  At  the  ends  of  the  band  I’ve  discovered  remote  signals  that  send  out 
plaintive,  pretty  songs  on  strange  tongues.  All  these  languages— I  wish  I  could 
speak  them  all. 

I  hear  footsteps  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  like  separate  words  that  I  myself 
have  voiced,  I  mouth  them  with  my  mind.  Each  sound,  each  footstep  is  an 
individual  thought.  They  interrupt  and  confuse  my  work. 

There’s  a  knock  on  the  door.  It’s  Scott. 


I  have  a  lazy  mind  which  asks  nothing  better  than  to  attach  itself  to 
anything  easier  than  writing.  If  I  had  the  energy  and  the  will,  just  five  or  six 
hours  of  work  a  day  would  give  me  so  much  happiness.  I  could  do  without 
friends  or  family  .  .  .  even  do  without  Scott! 


I’m  always  borrowing  from  the  future  to  see  through  the  present.  Wonder 
why  dreams  of  destinations— for  now,  just  careening  dots  on  a  map— promise 
so  much?  Perhaps  it’s  because  I  envision  myself  as  the  center,  focus  of  the  life 
I’m  going  to  find  when  I  get  there  .  .  .  where  ever  I’ve  chosen.  Besides  Scott 
and  the  occasional  prowling  queer,  no  one  seems  to  know  I  exist  .  .  .  even  if  I 
did  have  so  many  hopes  for  life  in  B. 
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The  Archive 


I  sat  here  tonight— after  a  half-hearted  day  of  reading— and  listened  for  a 
sound  I’ve  come  to  expect  each  evening.  When  I  first  heard  the  sighs 
and  the  woman’s  voice  I  thought  they  came  from  the  street.  I  would  open  my 
window  up  wide,  lean  out  and  look  up  and  down  row  town,  but  the  street 
would  be  empty.  Several  times  I  was  about  to  ask  the  landlady  if  she  heard 
them  too.  But  finally  I  understood.  The  walls,  the  floor,  are  paper-thin  to 
sound,  and  the  landlady’s  room  is  directly  below  mine.  Cluttering,  sharp  cries 
and  then  the  almost  inaudible  sighs  of  a  man;  at  last  the  landlady’s  noisy 
breathing.  I  would  move  quietly  out  of  the  chair  to  my  hands  and  knees  and 
put  my  ear  to  the  floor.— And  is  this  how,  unconsciously,  she  conceived  Scott? 
Magic  boy  —  transformed  from  coarse  and  awkward  ritual.  How  true  a 
re-enactment  is  this  of  a  night  almost  thirteen  years  ago? 

Sometimes  I  walk  late  at  night  the  row  town  streets,  and  all  about  me  I 
feel  the  sleep  and  silence  of  many;  but  what  thirsts,  what  desires  and  what 
encounters  too?  Minds  shrouded  in  sleep  or  in  passion,  and  I  can’t  help  but 
feel  my  restive  self  superior  in  all  this  sensuous  oblivion. 

But  tonight  it  was  too  cold  to  go  for  a  walk.  I  remained  here,  chair  by  the 
radiator,  longing  for  warmth.  I  could  read  no  longer,  stared  out  of  the  chair’s 
lap,  counted  all  the  faces  in  my  room.  I’ve  got  one  wall  covered  with  faces 
from  magazines.  Also,  I  draw  faces— keep  trying  to  draw  Scott’s,  and  then  I 
have  a  small  reproduction  of  Saint  Ann,  which  I  keep  on  the  wall  by  the  head 
of  my  bed.  But  why  wouldn’t  my  mind  stay  in  bounds,  why  did  I  wander  so 
much?  Perhaps  the  girl  I  saw  in  a  magazine  started  it.  As  usual,  when  I  go  to 
the  bathroom,  I  cut  things  out  of  magazines  ...  I  keep  a  stack  of  them  by  the 
toilet.  Well,  this  afternoon,  when  I  was  thumbing  through  Seventeen,  I  saw 
her— the  skinny  girl  modelling  underwear,  whose  face  stood  out  from  all  the 
rest  of  those  happy,  all  the  rest  of  those  rich,  healthy,  well-fed  faces.  She  was 
so  innocent  and  arrogant.  She  looked  as  though  she  scorned  me,  standing 
there  in  white,  trembling  nakedness  like  a  bejeweled  debutante  in  her  white 
gown.  Her  flawless  gem  tits  locked  in  a  body  bonus,  scoopy  u-neck  bra  were 
jeering  at  me;  her  budding  calyx  and  fatal  garden  of  young  hair,  hot-housed  in 
low  cut  zig-zag-stitched  bikini  panties,  insinuated:  “I  flower  for  myself 
alone.”  God!— the  distance  she  stands  from  me  ...  as  inaccessible  as  her 
printed  image,  as  impossible  to  love,  as  impossible  to  ravish,  murder!  as  this 
pulp  and  rag  body  which  had  seemed  so  real  seconds  ago.  She  had  gloated, 
she  had  flexed  her  nonstop  panty  stockings  as  if  to  say:  “Everything  around 
me  lives  in  the  idolatry  of  my  body!”  Well,  I  hate  you!  Cry  out  at  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  you  or  your  type— obviously  the  most  luxurious 
type  .  .  .  And,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  terrible  need  to  establish  contact, 
with  an  awful  hunger  for  union,  that  the  most  sordid  fit  of  desire  there  in  the 
bathroom  served  only  to  drown  me  deeper  in  my  loneliness. 


Raphael  Chow  1 5 

It’s  winter  in  my  room.  I  can’t  concentrate  on  anything  I  read  or  write.  I 
seem  to  be  preoccupied  with  Scott;  how  can  it  be  that  thought  of  him  so 
totally  occupies  me,  and  for  months  now?  I  wish  he’d  come  up  and  see  me. 
Why  can’t  I  write  the  story  about  the  war  chapel.  I’ve  begun  over  and  over 
again-a  hundred  times!  What  am  I  going  to  write  about?  My  friendship  for 
Scott,  maybe.  I  know  every  detail  of  it!  If  only  I  could  transpose  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  it  onto  paper.  But  how?  The  complexity  overwhelms  me.  I 
revel  in  every  detail  of  my  love  for  him  but  I  don’t  know  how  to  unbind, 
expose,  define  it.  I  would  give  up  everything,  if  only  I  could  !  .  .  even  Scott. 

I  desire  Scott.  I  want  to  lie  close  to  him,  touch  him  quietly,  sleep  next  to 
him.  I  want  to  absorb  his  warmth,  his  breath.  I  want  his  tenderness.  But  my 
attraction  for  him  is  cerebral.  I’m  sure  of  that.  Think  of  all  the  richness  of 
new  emotion  he  has  added  to  my  life! 

You  know,  the  physical  attraction  I  feel  for  Scott,  as  well  as  the  yearning 
to  write  about— display  it,  or  my  love  for  him  .  .  .  they  become  less  and  less 
important  in  my  own  and  lonely  dead-reckonings,  as  if  the  further  I  went  in 
my  introspective  course  the  more  I  would  leave  behind  two  inflictions: 
ambition  and  desire.  All  I  care  about  is  my  love  for  Scott,  the  chance  to 
examine  and  try  to  understand  my  love  for  him. 

It’s  early  morning;  it’s  snowing  outside. 


This  diary  is  written  for  myself  if  I’m  still  alive  in  ten  years. 

Is  my  business  living  or  writing  about  my  life?  I  should  write  in  here  only 
if  it  helps  me  to  live. 


*  *  * 


Almost  every  Saturday  I  go  swimming  with  Scott  downtown  at  the 
-XA.  gymnasium  pool.  These  mornings  he  comes  to  wake  me  up  early  so  we  can 
beat  the  crowd.  This  morning  he  was  in  his  pajamas.  He  jumped  on  the  bed 
and  shook  me,  then  crawled  under  the  covers  to  get  warm.  At  first  I  was 
embarrassed.  Was  Scott?  It  didn’t  seem  so.  We  rough-housed,  lay  still,  then 
finally  rushed  out  of  bed  to  get  ready. 

Scott  has  a  skinny  white  body— he’s  really  skinny— which  I  wouldn’t  call 
pretty.  Could  he  tell  that  I  was  hard,  under  the  covers?  When  we  change  into 
our  suits  at  the  pool,  he  always  goes  into  another  booth,  as  if  he  were  shy  or 
modest,  even  though  he’s  usually  brash,  playful  with  me.  I  wonder  what  he 
looks  like,  there.  Can  he  get  hard,  does  he  have  hair,  yet? 

The  landlady  was  just  here  in  the  room,  talking  to  me.  Ah!  what  if  she 


knew,  and  how  scandalized  she’d  be!  .  .  .  for  how  well  I  disguise  my  passior 
for  Scott.  But  it  is  droll  isn’t  it,  to  be  writing  of  this,  to  be  running  it  through 
my  head  ...  as  she  stands  in  front  of  me! 


Travelling’s  a  delusion.  Why  don’t  you  just  stay  here  and  work!?  I’ve  never 
been  happy  anywhere,  save  in  retrospect.  Hard  work’s  a  drug,  but  when  it 
seems  pointless  it’s  unbearable.  Even  writing.  I  just  can’t  seem  to  write  about 
the  war  chapel.  It’s  become  too  complicated.  Besides,  for  a  long  time  now, 
I’ve  felt  a  repugnance  in  writing  only  to  talk  of  myself  or  of  haphazard  events 
in  my  life. 

If  I  can  never  work,  never  write— well  then,  at  least  I  can  wander. 


I  should  write  a  story  about  Lia.  I  desired  her  so  much,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
I  was  afraid  of  her— afraid  of  her  ugly  hands,  her  body,  as  though  the  touch  of 
her  would  main,  debase  me.  When  I  remember  the  way  I  wanted  her,  I  feel 
ugly.  Try  to  define  this. 

How  I  wish  1  possessed  Scott’s  beauty.  In  general,  the  only  thing  I  lack  is 
beauty. 


*  *  * 


The  little  war  chapel  is  not  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  those  faces  on  its 
walls.  It  doesn’t  celebrate  their  glory,  it  celebrates  their  oblivion.  Who 
visits  the  chapel  anymore?  When  vague  relatives  do  come,  with  memories,  do 
they  look  for  anything  more  than  a  label  under  faded  photographs?  How  long 
does  it  take  to  find  one  among  thousands?  Faces  are  disappearing  among 
faces. 

It’s  spread  itself  before  me,  around  me,  all  around  my  life— this  profounder 
truth  to  which  the  chapel  was  raised.  And  I’ve  asked  myself,  in  effect,  am  1 
not— am  I  not,  one  among  many— one  among  many,  beaten,  fallen,  lost,  like 
them—  vanquished,  fallen,  forgotten? 
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Alfred  Starr  Hamilton 


Eight  Poems 


large  and  small 

small  objects  lost  their  meaning 

little  men  lost  their  meaning  to  anyone 

little  forgotten  things  that  can  have  been  recovered 

and  most  always  remembered  that  way 

were  being  forgotten,  but  large  objects  loomed 

and  gained  back  their  meaning  again 


Recruits 

We  were  strangers 
We  were  unawares 

We  were  sent  from  municipal  headquarters 

To  a  tyrannical  concrete  gymnasium 

We  were  greeted  by  four  walls 

We  were  greeted  by  giants 

We  were  being  pounced  upon 

By  tongues  that  are  made  of  leather 

We  were  more  like  rubber  balls 

Being  pounded  around 

Being  bounded  around 

On  top  of  the  desert 


Blacksnake 

I  could  have  entered  this  kind  of  a  pit  of  despair 
I  could  have  accounted  for  the  stone  steps  downstairs 
I  could  have  been  stuffed  in  a  stocking 
1  could  have  been  folded  folds  and  folds  deeper 
1  could  have  been  stuffed  in  a  barracks  bag 
Bag  and  baggage  I  could  have  carried  myself 
In  my  own  barracks  bag  to  the  station 
I  could  have  swallowed  my  prunes  over  again 
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Poverty 

Nor  does  poverty  run  to  the  kettle, 

For  poverty  isn’t  bubbling  over  again, 

But  poverty  waits  for  its  reward, 

But  poverty  is  calm  to  a  stranger, 

But  poverty  waits  for  a  stranger  to  say  anything  else, 
For  poverty  knows  of  its  Indian  whereabouts, 
Poverty  is  elderly  again, 

Poverty  is  serene, 


Xmas  Letters 

For  those  are  our  Xmas  letters 
That  are  hanging  off  of  the  bowery  shelf 
For  those  are  our  Xmas  letters  to  the  clothesline 
To  the  bowery  bedposts 
Those  are  our  bobby  socks 
Those  are  our  pink  penny  aprons 
for  holding  our  pennies 
Those  are  our  heavier  towels 
For  our  washaday 
For  our  washaway 
Xmas  day 


City 

If  you  knew  of  this 

It’s  a  sorry  world  over  the  blue  horizon 

It’s  a  threadbare  world 

For  all  that  is  left  of  a  spool  of  thread 

It’s  a  horrifying  world  to  a  tramp  that  tramps  the  highways 
It’s  a  sorry  world  over  a  hill  of  gold 
If  you  knew  of  this 

It’s  a  sorry  world  over  the  blue  horizon 
For  the  wheat  that  waves  in  the  winds 
It’s  a  sorrier  world  to  be  for  dreary  civics 
It’s  a  sorry  world  for  your  iron  wages 
It’s  a  sorry  world  over  an  iron  leaf 
It’s  a  sorry  world  over  a  crust  of  bread 
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Spike 


Out  cauliflower  leaves  aren’t  important 

And  Londonderry  Bridge  is  falling  downhill 

For  our  guiliflower  for  our  sunflower 

Is  falling  down  on  top  of  the  Spike  for  our  iron  hats 

And  our  ears  are  trembling  for  the  sound  of  artillery  leaves 

Our  cauliflower  leaves  again  are  rolling  along 

All  of  our  Londonderry  civilization  again  is  falling  downhill 


Room  Rent 

That  pulled  at  the  bullrushes,  That  gasped  for  space 

I  never  went  to  the  back  of  the  house  that  night 
To  know  what  that  was  at  the  root  of  the  matter 

That  went  back  to  the  sink 
That  went  on  like  a  suction  cup 
And  came  back  for  more  suction 
And  came  back  with  a  rush  to  the  pump 

I  went  to  the  pump,  I  lit  the  hallway  light 
To  the  toilet 

That  went  back  for  suction 

1  remembered  I  can  never  have  called  the  turnkey  that  night 
To  have  cured  the  pump 

Oh!,  and  to  have  gasped  for  more  war 
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Steve  Denenberg 


Three  Poems 


out  on  de  island 
in  de  towns 
some  ob  de  girls 
have  a  saying— 

“father  nose  good, 
but  de  doctor  nose  best!” 


Once  More  my  Darling 
(with  George  Montgomery) 


you  crept  in  here, 

your  thoughts  in  a  whisper 

in  order  that  I  might  not  become  aware, 

shuffling  your  pig  iron  feet, 

in  an  attempt  to  steal  my  dog. 
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Self  Portrait  Album 


Some  king  with  a  fetish  to  survive 

Some  rough-housed  cadet  with  bruises 

Some  lonely  patient  with  no  opposing  thumb 

Some  laughing  painter  being  drawn  down 

Some  ice  cream  child  wearing  wet  pants 

Some  broken  cowhand  in  plains  that  are  closed 

Some  superficial  actor  drinking  tasty  poisons 

Some  screaming  pilot  with  severely  cut  vision 

Some  deranged  deviate  with  his  hat  in  his  hands 

Some  dumb  recorder  in  the  marriage  license  bureau 

Some  troubled  constable  with  no  will  to  live 

Some  deaf  troubador  without  batteries  or  string 

Some  retired  movie  cashier  with  a  tiny  blue  tatoo 

Some  bewildered  judge  whose  children  are  distraught 

Some  sleeping  hobo  whose  pleas  have  gone  unanswered 

Some  infected  teacher  with  heavy  gambling  debts 

Some  taboo  contractor  who  needs  equipment  badly 

Some  dizzying  nurse  living  home  alone 

Some  sweet  benefactor  to  a  club  with  good  intentions 

Some  mystical  scientist  who  can  see  his  future  clear 

Some  bleary  eyed  lover  who  finds  himself  alone 

Some  kidnapped  priest  who  blesses  his  captor’s  car 

Some  moronic  soldier  who  gets  no  mail  from  home 

Some  diminished  traveler  finding  rest  in  strange  hotels 

Some  thwarted  rapist  without  a  good  intent 

Some  blistered  bandsman  who  breathes  before  the  judges 

Some  beached  artist  building  castles  in  the  sand 

Some  deadlocked  gunsmith  who  holds  for  thirty  days 

Some  elevated  restranteur  who  shuns  the  sight  of  trees 

Some  very  wellmeaning  boor  showing  slides  of  all  his  trips 

Some  assasinated  hero  whose  death  is  well  discussed 

Some  old  despised  nightwatchman  in  a  toy  store  after  dusk 

Some  sole  surviving  spouse  without  will  to  carry  on 

Some  raging  landowner  whose  garden  has  been  tramped  on 

Some  diseased  child  put  in  an  institution 

Some  freed  slave  with  a  fortune  to  obtain 

Some  religious  sailor  drinking  coffee  while  on  watch 

Some  crazed  octagenarian  with  no  one  to  ask  what’s  new 

Some  mistreated  puppet  who  has  lost  someone  above 

Some  fallen  dictator  without  means  to  buy  good  cheer 

Some  kindly  well  dressed  neighbor  who  won’t  give  the  time  of  day 

Some  tired  businessman  waiting  to  get  out 

Some  jaded  entertainer  who  needs  to  feel  some  pain 

Some  writer  of  epistles  who  wants  meaning  in  the  end 

Some  well  regarded  doctor  who  doesn’t  like  the  rain 

Some  mean  and  lazy  comedian  who  reads  novels  on  the  side 

Some  unpaid  king  of  doubletalk  who  can’t  return  to  chains 


Wallace  Fowlie 


Contrasts  in  Elegance 


The  wit  of  the  French,  their  rapid  manipulation  of  ideas,  their  deft 
analysis  of  sentiments  often  give  to  foreigners  a  false  impression  of 
facility  and  even  peril.  Yet  their  facility  cannot  be  denied,  and  facility,  almost 
by  definition,  is  perilous.  French  newspapers  announce  daily  the  end  of  the 
old  order,  an  inevitable  uprising  of  such  proportions  that  every  Frenchman 
will  participate  and  all  other  countries  will  be  involved  in  no  time  at  all.  But  if 
you  look  out  from  the  cafe  window  where  you  are  reading  the  newspaper,  the 
street  will  seem  the  same  as  always,  teeming  and  yet  orderly  with  that 
uncanny  sense  of  precision  and  elegance  and  swiftness  which  the  French 
demonstrate  on  all  public  occasions  and  in  all  private  meditations. 

Likewise,  the  new  French  books  each  year  seem  at  first  dangerous  in  the 
very  ease  with  which  they  upset  theories  and  characters  and  genres.  But  we 
forget  that  the  French  mind,  even  the  most  learned  and  the  most  profound,  is 
always  youthful,  and  therefore  always  appears  destructive  and  imposing. 
Other  nations  are  more  solemn  and  perhaps  more  efficient  than  the  French. 
They  take  less  time  to  reflect  and  to  converse  and  to  form  the  brilliant 
abstractions  about  human  activity  which  constitute  some  of  the  glory  of 
French  culture. 

On  my  first  visit  to  France,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  I  had  been  in  Paris  for 
several  weeks  before  having  any  real  experience  with  the  conversation  and  the 
wit  of  that  country.  Then  it  came  to  my  attention,  in  full  force,  on  one 
overpowering  occasion.  Before  leaving  for  France,  I  had  done  some  work  for 
a  friend  who  was  writing  her  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  French  symbolist 
poet,  Stuart  Merrill.  Through  this  friend’s  kindness,  I  received  in  Paris  an 
invitation  to  meet  Mme .  Stuart  Merrill,  a  Belgian  lady,  at  the  home  of  the 
Belgian  poet,  Albert  Mockel,  who  lived  in  Rueil,  just  outside  of  Paris.  I  knew 
slightly  the  work  of  M.  Mockel,  who  belonged  to  the  symbolist  group,  and 
was  eager  to  meet  him,  largely,  I  must  confess,  because  1  hoped  he  would 
speak  of  Mallarme,  whom  he  had  known  personally. 

The  invitation  was  for  lunch.  It  was  a  warm  Sunday  in  August.  I  walked 
down  the  avenue  from  the  station  and  rang  the  bell  at  an  ivy-covered  gate 
through  which  I  could  see  nothing.  I  was  ushered  through  the  house  to  the 
garden  where  M.  and  Mme  Mockel,  Mme.  Merrill  and  two  other  guests  were 
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waiting.  These  five  people,  of  approximately  the  same  age— in  their  early 
sixties— despite  their  formal  manners  tried  immediately  to  put  me  at  my  ease. 
As  I  spoke  with  one,  the  others  did  not  listen.  I  found  myself  moving  quite 
naturally  from  one  to  the  other  and  almost  did  not  realize  that  they,  and 
especially  M.  Mockel,  directed  the  scene. 

They  seemed  from  another  world.  The  two  men  were  impeaccably  dressed 
in  black  morning  suits  and  the  women  in  light-colored  summer  dresses  which 
matched  the  perfect  French  garden.  They  spoke  at  first,  but  casually,  of 
symbolist  writers,  because  I  had  been  introduced  as  one  knowing  the  poetry 
of  Stuart  Merrill.  They  made  me  feel  pride  in  the  fact  that  Merrill  was 
originally  an  American.  But  soon  they  dropped  the  subject  of  poetry  and 
literature,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  back  to  that  subject  during  the 
rest  of  my  visit. 

I  began,  on  that  occasion,  to  realize  many  things  about  the  French  turn  of 
mind.  Never  was  indoctrination  more  graciously  bestowed.  Throughout 
the  conversation,  a  tone  of  reasonableness  dominated.  No  matter  what  topic 
was  discussed:  the  quality  of  the  fruit  that  season  or  the  prose  style  of 
Colette,  the  effort  made  was  always  to  appear  reasonable,  equitable,  lucid, 
rather  than  to  appear  “right.”  Sincerity  of  tone  counted  far  above  infallibility 
of  judgment. 

As  I  think  back  to  that  now  distant  Sunday  afternoon,  I  don’t  remember 
any  question  being  settled  satisfactorily,  I  can’t  remember  the  desire  on  any 
one’s  part  to  decide  an  issue.  But  I  remember  a  large  repertory  of  stories  and 
subjects,  and  the  evident  pleasure  taken  in  stirring  up  problems  and  exposing 
them.  Beside  the  real  garden  of  flowers,  a  garden  of  ideas  was  arranged  and 
planted.  There  was  never  the  shadow  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  anyone, 
because  no  one  was  interested  in  forcing  an  opinion.  I  believe  that  I 
acknowledged  to  myself  that  day  that  opinions  of  other  people  are  not 
disagreeable  but  only  the  willfulness  in  imposing  these  opinions  when  we 
don’t  wish  to  welcome  them. 

The  table  was  in  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  house,  almost  in  the  garden  itself. 
The  shades  had  been  drawn  because  of  the  intense  sunlight,  and  the  room  was 
in  a  soft  golden  glow.  The  table  was  long  and  narrow.  M.  Mockel  at  one  end 
and  Mme  .Mockel  at  the  other  end,  seemed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest 
of  us  who  were  seated  along  the  sides.  The  luncheon  itself  was  my  first 
elaborate  French  meal.  Course  succeeded  course,  and  wine  succeeded  wine.  I 
was  bewildered  by  the  organization  and  the  variety,  and  delighted  by  the 
gastronomy. 

As  we  were  taking  our  seats,  Mme .  Mockel  turned  to  me  and  announced 
that  at  the  end  of  the  meal  we  were  to  have  an  American  specialty,  something 
that  was  very  unusual  in  France,  and  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  day’s 
menu  in  my  particular  honor.  I  soon  gave  up  trying  to  imagine  what 
American  dish  could  possibly  harmonize  with  this  food.  But  there  was 
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constant  reference  to  the  surprise  awaiting  me  and  which  the  others,  quite 
visibly,  were  looking  forward  to.  It  was  a  theme  for  banter,  but  it  was  also 
serious.  I  have  no  exact  memory  of  the  culinary  successes  of  that  Sunday,  but 
I  do  remember  a  fish  in  a  suace  with  capers,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
tasted,  and  a  roasted  guinea  fowl  with  the  feathers  replaced  in  some  way  to 
give  it  the  semblance  of  a  winged  bird. 

Finally  the  moment  did  come  for  the  American  dish.  Inwardly  I  was 
apprehensive,  but  outwardly  I  pretended  great  eagnerness  to  behold  the  prize 
and  patriotic  gratitude  for  this  inclusion  of  an  American  momento  in  an 
otherwise  severely  classical  French  meal.  The  table  was  cleared  and  plain 
white  plates  were  put  down  before  each  one  of  us.  As  soon  as  the  maid  came 
in  from  the  kitchen,  we  all  strained  and  turned  in  order  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse.  I  saw  in  one  flash  what  the  novelty  was,  and  my  heart  stood  still 
with  the  first  thought  that  this  was  a  bad  joke.  On  a  silver  platter  the  maid 
carried  a  bottle  of  tomato  catsup!  Heinz’  variety,  I  believe  it  was.  I  quickly 
saw  that  the  Mockels  were  dead  serious.  Mme.  Mockel  first  daintily  tipped  the 
bottle  upside  down  and  shook  it  until  some  of  the  contents  spurted  out  on 
the  white  Limoges  plate.  Then  each  of  us  in  turn  performed  the  same 
ceremony.  Nothing  to  go  with  it.  Tomato  catsup  alone.  I  decided  not  to 
expose  its  common  use,  but  to  partake  of  it  as  the  others  began  doing.  Their 
comments,  abundant  and  laudatory,  covered  up  whatever  words  I  tried  to 
articulate. 

But  it  was  not  the  absolute  end,  fortunately.  A  gigantic  apple  tart  (une 
tarte  aux  pommes),  composed  of  what  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  thin  slices 
of  apple  glazed  over  with  some  amber  substance,  was  served  as  the  dessert. 
The  incredibly  rich  cream  sauce  which  accompanied  it  caused  all  after-taste  of 
Heinz’  tomato  catsup  to  disappear,  and  my  attention  returned  to  the  manners 
and  the  speech  of  my  hosts  and  their  friends. 

The  ritual  of  a  French  dining  room  table  was  clearer  to  me  after  that 
luncheon.  The  table  was  a  kind  of  altar  prepared  for  a  feast-day,  for  a 
celebration.  And  the  speech  of  the  banqueters  was  bedecked  for  the  occasion. 
Effortlessly  their  thought  was  adorned  before  it  was  made  audible.  The 
garden  seemed  prepared  for  that  very  Sunday  and  that  very  occasion.  The 
dresses  of  the  three  ladies  and  the  rich  dark  coats  of  the  two  gentlemen  gave 
me  the  same  impression  visually  of  preparation  as  their  conversation  did.  The 
flowers  had  been  trained  and  disciplined  to  grow  according  to  the  pattern  of 
the  gardener,  and  the  words  spoken  by  these  Belgian  and  French  people  had 
the  same  finished  effect  of  beauty  and  artifice,  of  control  and  constraint 
Even  the  moments  of  agitation  and  excitement  guarded  a  sense  of  measure 
and  proportion. 

I  knew  there  must  be  a  goal  in  this  conversation  I  listened  to  and 
participated  in  in  a  minor  way.  But  I  was  never  able  to  formulate  the  goal,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  probably  unconscious  on  the  part  of  the  speakers 
themselves.  Save  for  M.  Mockel,  whose  mind  had  exceptional  finesse,  I  should 
not  have  called  these  people  thoughtful  or  reflective  in  any  unusual  sense,  but 
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the  grace  of  their  eloquence  and  its  promptness  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
men  and  women  for  whom  matters  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  predominated. 

Nature  was  constantly  called  upon  to  illustrate  whatever  abstractions  were 
under  discussion.  Or  it  was  used  simply  to  provide  interludes  in  the 
conversation.  The  Mockels’  and  Mme.  Merrill’s  knowledge  of  the  symbolist 
movement  and  of  French  literary  figures  did  not  surprise  me,  but  their 
familiarity  with  nature  did.  The  ease  with  which  they  introduced  comments 
on  the  cherry  trees  in  the  garden,  and  the  ripening  pears  along  the  espalier 
wall  where  each  pear  was  carefully  encased  in  a  paper  bag,  and  the  habits  of  a 
pair  of  swallows  who  had  a  nest  under  one  of  the  eaves,  struck  me  forcibly. 

The  history  of  poetry  and  the  art  of  gardening  were  so  naturally  fused  that 
I  began  to  believe  this  one  of  the  signs  of  the  very  old  culture  I  was  observing 
for  the  first  time.  Under  the  patterns  and  the  themes  of  the  dialogue,  I  sensed 
an  almost  frenzied  and  voluptuous  love  of  France.  The  entire  scene  involving 
the  swallows,  a  beautiful  black  cat,  a  bowl  of  brilliant  anemones,  and  forays 
with  sentences  from  which  those  participating  always  emerged  triumphant, 
was  organically  French.  I  realized  this  much  later  when  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  recapitulated  on  other  occasions. 

Something  of  the  preparedness  of  conversation,  and  something  of  the 
elegance  and  ceremoniousness  of  eating  exist  on  all  levels  of  French  society. 
The  manners  of  speech  and  the  attentiveness  to  food  are  observable  with  the 
simplest  classes  and  even  with  the  poorest.  This  trait  of  French  characteristics 
must  strike  all  foreigners  who  have  the  chance  to  watch  the  highest  classes  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  least  well  educated  and  the  most  underprivileged  of 
the  people.  (How  difficult  it  is  to  translate  le  peuple  or  les  petits  gens!)  We 
expect  from  the  cultivated  classes  of  any  country,  but  especially  of  France, 
an  ease  and  elaborateness  of  manner,  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  such  traits 
of  le  haut  monde  innately  visible  in  the  simplest  of  the  French,  in  servants, 
for  example,  in  workmen,  in  all  those  who  toil  for  others. 


On  a  more  recent  return  to  Paris,  in  1954,  I  called  on  Mme.  Celeste 
Albaret  whose  name  figures  in  Marcel  Proust’s  novel  and  who  served 
Proust  as  housekeeper  between  1913  and  his  death  in  1922.  She  owns  a 
rather  dilapidated  hotel  on  the  rue  des  Canettes,  a  small  street  which  goes 
into  the  Place  Saint  Sulpice.  I  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor  where  the 
hotel  office  was  located,  and  there  against  a  background  of  mail  boxes  and 
keys  1  waited  until  Mme.  Albaret  ended  a  conversation  with  one  of  her  hotel 
guests.  At  least  I  imagined  it  was  Mme.  Albaret  from  her  age  and  from  the 
tranquil  authority  with  which  she  spoke.  When  the  right  moment  came,  I 
ntroduced  myself  as  an  American  who  was  a  student  of  Proust’s  work.  She 
smiled  and  said  she  had  already  known  why  I  was  there,  that  she  had  seen 
nany  of  my  compatriots,  and  admirers  of  Proust  from  other  countries.  She 
eceived  me  then  with  such  a  regal  air  and  such  serenity,  that  1  had  from  the 
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beginning  of  my  visit,  which  was  to  last  two  hours,  the  impression  of  a  great 
privilege  being  granted  me. 

This  was  certainly  true.  As  I  listened  to  Celeste  speak  of  Proust,  I  realized 
that  she  had  rehearsed  the  account  and  the  anecdotes  countless  times  before, 
but  1  listened  eagerly  to  the  slightest  detail,  and  hoped  that  by  some  of  my 
questions,  1  was  encouraging  her  to  discuss  more  than  the  commonplaces  ol 
her  knowledge.  Through  the  years  her  cult  for  Proust  has  deepened  into  a 
worship  that  is  almost  fanatical.  “He  was  my  master,”  she  said,  “and  1  think 
of  him  now  as— almost  a  saint.”  The  pause  she  made  just  before  saying 
“saint”  was  not  to  search  for  the  right  word,  but  to  mark  deliberately  the 
emphasis  she  wished  to  give. 

Montaigne  divided  French  speech  into  two  categories.  The  first,  “le  boutt 
hors  si  aise,"  is  the  rapid  facility  of  self-expression  which  I  heard  at  the 
Mockels  many  years  ago,  and  which  Montaigne  claims  to  be  the  speech  ol 
lawyers  and  the  more  prevalent  in  France.  The  second  is  the  slow,  elaborate 
premeditated  speech,  inherited  from  her  master,  Marcel  Proust.  This  is  the 
tempo  used,  according  to  Montaigne,  in  the  sermons  of  preachers,  “le: 
tardifs.”  1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Celeste  spoke  with  unctuousness.  No,  il 
was  a  deliberateness  tinged  with  dogmatism.  She  gave  the  impression  ol 
wanting  to  impress  her  listener  with  the  fact  that  her  testimony  is  unique  and 
precious.  As  well  it  is!  One  senses  that  her  excessive  kindness,  and  especially 
the  details  of  her  kindness,  are  modeled,  perhaps  slightly,  perhaps  extensively 
on  Proust’s  kindness  and  on  his  manner  of  speech. 

Anecdotes  of  tenderness  alternated  with  some  of  cruelty  and  stricture 
Celeste  disliked  Gide,  whom  she  had  to  admit  often  to  Proust’s  study.  Ii 
announcing  his  visit  to  Proust,  she  would  always  say,  “C’est  le  faux  moine. 
To  call  Gide  behind  his  back  “the  false  monk”  seemed  a  recompense  forth, 
duty  of  admitting  the  writer  to  the  apartment.  Those  who  have  written  abou 
Celeste  Albaret  have  usually  called  her  a  kind  of  domestic  tyrant  who  rulei 
over  the  daily  life  of  Proust  and  who  might,  if  she  herself  preferred,  refuse  t<! 
admit  this  friend  or  that  visitor.  I  was  curious  that  she  used  the  wor< 
“tyrant”  in  speaking  of  Proust,  but  with  such  an  accent  of  tenderness  an< 
affection  that  I  fully  realized  Celeste  to  be  of  the  race  of  those  who  fini 
pleasure  in  being  tyrannized. 

During  the  ceremonial  of  a  cognac,  my  imminent  leave-taking  turnei 
Celeste’s  attention  a  bit  to  me.  The  fact  that  I  was  an  American  pleased  her 
because  she  owed  much  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  Americai 
writer,  Mrs.  Mina  Curtiss,  who  translated  a  large  selection  of  Proust’s  letters 
With  deep  pride,  Celeste  reminded  me  that  the  volume  prepared  by  Mrs 
Curtiss  is  dedicated  to  her.  This  was  tangible  proof  of  her  participation  ii 
scholarship  on  Proust,  on  the  preservation  of  his  memory,  on  the  growing  cul 
of  his  name. 

The  slow  steadiness  of  her  speech  was  remarkable.  It  was  now  punctuatei 
by  the  measured  and  deliberate  sippings  of  the  cognac.  Like  the  ending  of 
Beethoven  sonata,  which  at  many  points  seems  to  have  reached  th 
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conclusion,  only  to  begin  again  with  more  fullness  and  vitality,  the  final  part 
of  Celeste’s  conversation  went  on,  and  every  physical  move  on  my  part  to 
leave,  would  be  impeded  by  a  fresh  intonation  and  a  new  theme.  I  imagined 
going  down  the  stairs  many  times  before  I  actually  did. 


When,  at  last,  I  was  outside  on  the  rue  des  Canettes  on  that  gray  wet 
February  day  of  1954,  I  experienced  a  feeling  comparable  to  that 
felt  on  the  sunlit  Sunday  afternoon  of  August  1930  when  I  left  the  garden 
and  the  house  of  Albert  Mockel,  and  began  walking  down  the  avenue  toward 
the  station  of  Rueil.  It  was  happiness  at  being  finally  alone  in  order  to 
reconstruct  the  things  which  had  just  been  said  and  the  pictures  of  the  people 
and  the  setting.  I  feared  that  all  that  richness  would  disappear  from  me  and 
be  forgotten.  I  hastened  mentally  to  relive  it  and  record  it.  I  rehearsed  phrases 
and  intonations  I  had  heard.  On  both  occasions,  so  widely  separated  in  time,  I 
had  had  the  impression  of  living  a  scene  in  literary  history,  of  which  some 
record  must  be  kept,  even  if  it  were  of  a  very  personal  nature. 

Now,  with  some  perspective  in  time,  and  after  a  rereading  of  Montaigne,  I 
realized  that  I  experienced  on  the  two  occasions  of  Rueil  and  the  rue  des 
Canettes,  the  two  main  types  of  French  speech,  the  rapid  “boute  hors  si  aise” 
of  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  symbolism,  and  the  slow  “tardifs”  in  the 
woman  who  perhaps  best  remembers  Marcel  Proust  today.  Two  extremes  of 
tempi  in  conversation,  and  two  extremes  of  French  society,  and  yet  one  basic 
level  of  attention,  graciousness  and  intelligence. 

The  goal  of  the  speech,  in  the  summer  garden  of  Rueil  and  in  the  chilly 
Paris  hotel  office,  was  not  to  instill  conviction  or  to  reach  a  conclusion.  It  was 
quite  simply  the  goal  of  human  communication.  Communication  about  what? 
Well,  it  seemed  to  be  about  the  present,  but  illuminated  and  explained  by  the 
past.  The  sovereignty  and  the  example  of  the  past  are  never  absent  from  the 
mind  of  the  living  Frenchmen.  There  is  a  singular  dynamics  of  French 
conversation,  which  creates  as  it  renovates,  and  which  is  closely  related  to 
the  grace  of  French  manners  which  have  become  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  I  imagine,  less  stylized  and  more  ardent. 


Gregory  Corso 

Jotted  Ideas  to  be  Considered  for  Poems 
—from  a  green  notebook 

The  poet’s  mind  at  work  November  to  December,  1970— knitted  together 

April,  1971— and  is  thus 

Poem 

Harken  unto  thy  source 
the  Ancient  of  Days 
Who  by  word  did  speak  itself  to  be 
Sophia  thy  ousted  mother 
the  Evolver  of  Evolutions 
who  came  upon  her  husband  in  omniscience 
creaming  his  omnipotence 
in  this  aeon  as  in  all  past  aeons 
And  through  thee 
shall  again  through  all  aeons  be 

My  children 

with  these  olding  hands  I  will  make  new 
things  for  you 
your  hands  so  young  so  few 
Churn  I’ll  churn  the  zodiacal  orb  of  the  Great  Year 
each  aeon  to  carry  thee  on-O  my  progeny  dear 
Yearn  I’ll  have  thee  yearn  to  return  to  your  primal  sources 
and  reclaim  there  for  all  all  our  natural  losses 

If  all  by  eye  and  familiar 
were 

flashed  back 
O  the  flahes! 

And  if  life  were  yr  dool  to  boot 
O  what  a  blessing 
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Sts**********'*** 

I  am  olding 

and  there’s  no  old  world  for  me 
Even  when  I  was  young 
there  was  no  world 

cept  for  those  worlds  where  the  old  spent 

Women-yes  if  it  werent  for  the  ladies 

my  entire  past  life  couldn’t  have  been  lived 

And  O  the  luxury  of  it  all 

All  worlds  are  theirs 

And  that  world  poets  make 

all  futures  live  there 

I  carry  the  past  like  an  old  child 

-no  place  to  put  it  down 

How  blinds  me  all  what’s  coming 

What  was  once  beautiful... 

I  could  see  them 

but  could  not  see  them  see  me 

I  could  see  them 

but  could  not  see  them  see  them 

Between  certainty  &  doubt 
a  mask  is  triggered 
O  how  it  weighs  my  ruined  face 
Certainty  like  faith  relies  upon  will 
Faith  in  what  is  incomprehensible 
is  it  as  strong  as  that  knowledge 
which  is  able  to  comprehend? 

Doubt  always  leaves  me  open . 

************** 

I  am  no  mess,  no  fuck-up 

nay  I  am  an  intact  fucker 

I’ve  got  this  Corso  shit  together 

So  if  I  fall  screw  yr  comments  on  pity 
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If  I  try  a  danger 
and  die 

know  I’ve  died  innumerable  dangers 
Damn  me  only  my  sufferings 
because  pity  used  to  be  love  to  me 
O  but  so  much  else  was  too 
The  worse-I  can  be  the  worst! 

Crude  and  gentle  am  I 

Sensitive  insensitive  am  I 

Giving  I  can  give  more  than  I  take 

Loving  I  love  yet  hurt  love  do  I 

and  How  understanding  are  you,  Corso? 

Extremely  see-saw 
at  times  deeply  so 

And  because  at  present  I  am  an  aliveness 
I  can  express  the  wish  of  never  having  been  born 
Know  I’ve  enjoyed  living  as  much  as  I’ve  suffered  it 
Aye,  the  balance  of  things 
And  the  imbalances. ..those  too 


The  wise  don’t  necessarily  live  orderly  lives 
Nor  are  the  wise  always  kind 
But  that  isnt  saying  the  wise  arent  always  wise 
You  see  a  flower,  a  star 

and  thereby  deem  life  a  mysterious  loveliness 
not  I 

Truth  has  substantial  appearance 
Lie,  the  caricature  of  truth,  hasn’t 
I  love  the  beautiful  and  chancey 
I  make  it  with  danger 
fearsomely  and  with  fear 
I  speak  certainities 
and  entertain  doubts 
I  can  generate  wise  laughter 
as  well  dopey  dismay 
I  do  not  scheme  to  hurt 
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but  the  occasion  always  comes  up 
and  goes 

according  to  mine  chemistry 
But  most  of  all 

I  trackle  what  I  do  not  know  ...because 
To  do  what  I  know  teaches  me  nothing 
My  daughters  I  will  teach  you  all  that  I  do  not  know 
To  teach  you  what  I  know  just  can’t  make  it 
Because  I’ve  got  first  to  teach  myself 
And  I  cant  learn  from  what  I  already  know 

O  what  a  heavy  terrible  fall 
I’ll  have  if  I  fall 
in  all  my  light 
down 

my  ill-carpeted  night 
Finally,  ah  finally 
40  years  after  my  birth 
I  found  her— 

Gone,  now  gone,  that  awful  ignorance- 

Sweet  Sophia  mother 

whom  I  wedded  in  eternity 

before  the  aeon  of  the  human  heart- 

Yea  I’ll  die  thy  beloved 

O  mother  in  whom  completeness  is  perfect 

O  father  whose  perfection  is  complete 

Now  that  I  have  found  her 

I  no  longer  suffer  the  one 

Now  I  revel  in  the  two 

I  knew  there  had  to  be  another 

For  in  the  one  there  is  none 


'or  Duke  University,  college  of  my  first  Southern  reading— this  raw-knitted 
elf-mind  flow 
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My  Old  Lady 


I  want  you,  Alec  Spargo  thought,  to  know  that  you  are  an  abomination  u 
the  eyes  of  God  and  of  man,  Nettie  Bocock. 

He,  19  years  old,  unloving,  a  poet  who  had  repudiated  words,  wa 
sitting— across  the  street  from  the  impotent  bay  languidly  washing  seaweei 
onto  the  smelly  sand— in  the  john  of  Nettie’s  diner. 

His  thoughts  were  having  difficulty  attaching  themselves  M 
half-remembered  words  which  surfaced  unpredictably  from  murky  suspension 
in  the  mucus  of  his  consciousness— something  like  the  way  answers  woul 
appear  in  the  window  of  his  best  childhood  toy,  a  large  black  ball  whicl, 
responded  to  his  questions. 

Again  he  leaned  forward  to  make  out  the  words  scratched,  apparently  witl 
penknife,  in  the  yellow  paint  which  was  the  flaking  skin  of  the  stall  whicl 
enclosed  him.  The  algae-colored  light  was  maddening,  played  tricks  with  hi 
eyes,  but  the  words  still  were  there:  CHRIST  IS  THE  ANSWER  (cut  deef 
irrevocable,  lesson  of  torment  to  forestall  future  torment)  and  directly  belo\ 
it,  GOD  IS  THE  QUESTION?  (cut  shallow,  tentative).  You  own  neither  Go 
nor  me,  Nettie  Bocock.  You  own  nothing  but  this  (words  flipping  past  hi; 
inner  eye  like  a  rotary  card  file)  stinking  greasy- spooned  cafei 
less-than-truckstop,  which  you  call-in  a  goddam  triumph  c 
metaphysics— The  Palace  Kitchen.  Bull.  You’re  full  of  it,  Nettie  Bocock.  An 
I  don’t  love  you. 

Love  is  the  question. 

Thank  God  it’s  all  behind  me  now. 

Exhausted  by  the  effort  of  pinning  words  to  his  oozing  thoughts,  he  let  h 
mind  go  blank  and  was  content  to  absorb  the  acrid  sugar  smell  of  the  froste 
discs  of  antiseptic  nestled  in  the  basin  of  the  urinal. 
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Then  a  rush  of  self-impelled  words  forced  itself  almost  to  his  lips:  an 
abomination,  Nettie  Bocock!— wretched  knobby  creature  with  long  knobby 
bobbing  neck  and  profoundly  hungry  orbs.  A  vulture.  Barren.  Twenty  years 
older  than  he.  She  would  screech  and  peck  at  him:  but  also  she  would  take 
him  to  her  empty  nest.  He  was  both  life-giving  carcass  and  the  new  creature 
whose  molecules  are  those  of  the  mother’s  diet. 

It  was  a  cultivated  like— the  smell  of  the  john. 

Using  his  hands  as  pincers,  he  gauged  the  bulk  of  new  fat  that  had  settled 
along  his  gut.  He  had  begun  to  feel  at  home  in  the  disguise:  50  pounds  of 
extra  fat,  a  full  beard— tangled  and  prickly  as  brambles,  hair  (copper-red, 
glinting  metallically  like  his  beard)  hanging  below  his  ears.  His  eyes, 
glimmering  distantly  like  tiny  diamonds,  seemed  to  have  sunk  even  deeper 
into  his  face. 

“The  clear  skin  look  you  love.”  He  was  reading  a  dingy  back  issue  of 
Seventeen  discarded  God  knew  when  in  the  darkness  of  the  corner.  You  have 
unclear  skin,  Nettie  Bocock. 

The  next  moment  there  were  voices  around  him,  voices  disembodied  and 
far  off  like  the  inhuman  voices  which  sounded  in  the  fog  of  ether  which  took 
his  appendix.  Now  it  was  a  child’s  small  cry  echoing  along  the  foggy  beach  of 
his  youth.  It  was  only  one  voice,  the  voice  of  Nettie  Bocock. 

“Holy  Jesus!”  she  shouted  in  a  voice  of  demented  agony.  Her  raucous 
whimpers  thudded  rhythmically  against  Alec’s  breastbone,  which  he  felt 
vibrating  sickeningly  in  the  base  of  his  throat.  Silently  he  shrieked:  Nettie 
Bocock,  you  are  stark  raving  mad  and  I  don’t  give  a  damn  if  you  rip  every 
goddam  hair  out  of  your  head! 

But  quickly  he  left  the  unlockable  stall,  hobbled,  opened  the  door  labeled 
“Knights”  on  the  outside  (the  other  was  for  “Damsels”),  jammed  his  shirttail 
into  his  blue  jeans,  lumbered,  panting,  down  the  narrow  creaking  passage 
which  opened  into  the  front.  The  place  was  dark— it  was  after  2  a.m.— and  he 
saw  a  ghost-form  of  Nettie  bent  to  the  floor  as  if  she  were  scrubbing  it  on 
hands  and  knees.  The  only  light  was  the  25-watt  bulb  glowing  beside  the  cash 
register.  Alec  said,  “God,  you  can’t  even  take  a  goddam  crap  around  this 
place  without—” 

He  flipped  on  the  overhead  lights  and  Nettie’s  baffled  face  darted  up,  her 
startled  eyes  as  wide  and  fixed  as  a  cat’s  struck  by  a  flashlight  in  the  dark. 
Alec  heard  the  faint  tinkling  of  the  flourescent  tubes  above  the  counter 
coming  on.  He  hadn’t  seen  her  like  this  before,  but  lately  she’d  been  acting 
strange,  nervous,  edgy,  secretive.  She  was  crying,  fumbling  on  the  linoleum 
floor  where  something  had  broken. 

“My  teapot,”  she  said,  “my  beautiful  teapot  done  busted!”  She  sobbed. 
Again  she  turned  her  pale  face  to  Alec,  who  stood  behind  the  counter  looking 
over  at  her.  All  summer,  since  he  first  arrived  in  the  middle  of  June,  he  had 
felt  the  proud  melancholy  of  a  gnarled  stature  slanting  up  alone  from  a 
crowd.  With  a  shudder  she  stood  and  reached  over  the  splotchy  Formica 
surface  (once  white,  sprinkled  with  red,  blue  and  gold  glitter— now  uniformly 
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yellowed  with  grease)  to  clutch  him,  squeezed  her  head  into  his  chest.  Hei 
hair  was  so  thin  that  he  felt  the  form  of  her  skull  as  if  she  were  bald 
“Honey,”  she  said,  “Honey,  I’m  gonna  have  the  dry  heaves.” 

He  came  around  the  counter  and  got  behind  her,  bent  over  unsteadily 
and  intertwined  his  hands,  cupping  them  for  a  step.  She  placed 
gingerly  her  left  foot  in  his  hands  and  he  boosted  her— she  grappling 
groggily— to  the  counter  where  she  lay  on  her  back  staring  at  the  flickering 
flourescent  light,  shuddering,  straining  to  subdue  the  muscle  spasms  which 
pulsed  through  her  body.  She  grimaced.  Her  arms  and  hands  began  to  twitch 
into  meaningless  gestures.  He  grabbed  her  wrists,  pinned  her  to  the  counter. 

The  demon  seized  her,  took  her.  Her  abdomen  rose  and  fell  rapidly,  then 
subsided  in  a  final  wrenching  contraction  which  squeezed  everything  out  ol 
her.  It  did  not  relent  until  the  demon  had  gripped  her  three  times  this  way 
and  made  her  cry  ah,  ah,  ah!  from  deep  in  her  surging  belly. 

Finally  the  frantic  rasping  of  her  breath  began  to  fade.  She  opened  hei 
eyes.  Her  breathing  became  light  as  a  child’s.  Alec  looked  to  where  the  teapot 
had  clattered,  the  tension  of  its  eggshell-brittle  surface  subsiding  at  last, 
freeing  the  captive  porcelain. 

Nettie  said,  “Honey,  turn  off  them  lights.” 

He  walked  to  the  switch,  moved  it  downward,  and  the  light  was  withdrawn 
the  way  a  fisherman  pulls  up  his  billowing  net  from  the  sand.  The  streetlight 
shone  through  the  plateglass  window  and  was  diffused  in  the  blue  haze  ol 
cigarettes  and  burnt  grease.  The  garish  light  from  the  jukebox  stung  his  eyes, 
He  propped  his  face  beside  hers. 

Nettie  was  calmer,  whispered,  “The  sign— it’s  the  sign.”  Her  arms  and  legs 
were  splayed  across  the  counter  top.  Alec  picked  up  her  right  hand  and 
opened  it  to  kiss  her  palm  and  it  was  webbed  with  blood  but  he  touched  it  tc 
his  lips.  He  cemented  his  hand  to  hers  in  the  sticky  blood.  She  said,  “I  was 
trying  to  get  up  the  pieces  but  they’re  sharp  as  razors.  I  couldn’t  get  a  gooc 
hold  to  ’em,  they’re  so  small,  without  slicing  myself  all  to  hell.  But  we  gottr 
put  it  back  together,  honey.  We  got  to.  If  we  don’t  I’ll  be  dead  and  in  my 
grave  this  time  tomorrow.  I  swear  to  God.  It’s  the  sign  for  us  Bocock  women. 
It  always  works.  Busted  teapot  means  a  Bocock  woman’s  gonna  die.  Every 
time.  Every  damn  time.  We  got  to.” 

Alec  wished  he  knew  what  he  felt  for  her.  Ridicule,  pity,  disgust  were  pari 
of  it.  Yet  her  essential  and  undeniable  beingness  unnerved  him,  somehow 
threatened  him  with  the  possibility  of  its  removal.  Alec  recognized  that  hei 
words  were  ludicrous  but  he  himself  had  no  words  which  meant  anything  tc 
him  and  he  never  before  had  seen  fear  like  this,  perhaps  never  even  felt  it  ever 
in  the  careening  melancholy  which  seized  him  when  the  pounding  of  hi 
blood  would  not  grant  the  silence  for  sleep.  He  looked  down  at  the 
fragments.  The  thing  had  exploded  into  what  seemed  a  million  pieces.  It 
would  be  impossible.  Much  of  the  teapot  now  was  dust.  He  walked  over 
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stooped  and  picked  up  a  handful  of  turquoise  porcelain  dust  and  splinters  and 
showed  her. 

In  a  quiet  voice  Nettie  said,  “We  got  to.  My  mother  had  sense  enough  to 
believe  it  and  she  was  smart  and  strong  as  a  workhorse  too  right  up  to  the 
night  she  died.  February  twelfth,  1948.  She  came  swinging  into  the  dining 
room  with  a  big  pot  of  boiled  cabbage  in  both  hands  and  her  arm  kinda 
swung  up  when  she  lit  around  the  corner  and  it  knocked  off  her  wedding 
teapot  from  Aunt  Aggie.  She  kept  it  on  the  little  shelf  right  next  to  her  salt 
and  pepper  shakers  from  Niagra  Falls.  She  smashed  it  all  to'  hell.  It  was 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  birthday— Willie’s,  my  brother’s,  too— that  being  the  cause 
why  we  was  all  together.  They  went  to  Niagra  Falls  on  their  honeymoon.  We 
did  too,  Jess  and  me.  That  was  our  happy  weeks— well,  for  a  while  after  too,  I 
have  to  admit.  But  the  night  she  busted  that  little  china  teapot  that  Aunt 
Aggie  give  her  Mama  knew  then  and  there  she  was  gonna  die  because  her 
mother  before  her  died  the  same  way— and  just  about  every  other  woman  that 
ever  married  into  the  Bococks.  So  just  like  that  she  told  us  all  goodby. 
Everybody  was  crying  and  all  and  she  drug  Daddy —miserable  as  he  was— right 
upstairs  to  bed.  I  guess  she  figured  long  as  she  was  going  she  might  as  well  go 
in  style.  She  didn’t  have  to  waste  time  making  peace  with  her  Maker  either. 
Never  been  a  Bocock  woman  that  even  considered  going  any  place  but  Hell. 
So  she  just  let  that  part  of  it  go  and  kept  the  bedsprings  moaning  and 
groaning  all  night  over  our  heads.  Us  kids— well  I  was  20  which  ain’t  exactly  a 
kid  I  guess— just  turned  out  the  lights  and  stayed  in  the  kitchen  all  night 
listening  and  praying.  Then  the  sky  started  lighting  up  in  the  morning  and 
everything  got  real  quiet.  Willie  went  over  and  circled  13  on  the  Ostrander  Oil 
Company  calendar  the  way  he  did  every  morning  to  kinda  start  things  off. 
Then  us  kids— me  and  Willie  and  Sarah— went  up  the  front  staircase  and 
tippy-toed  into  Mama’s  room  and  Daddy  was  laying  under  her  just  crying  to 
beat  the  band  and  heaving  up  and  down  and  fluffing  her  hair  all  around  with 
his  wedding  band  sparkling  out  of  it  every  now  and  then  and  she  really  was 
deadjust  like  she  said.  Like  I  say,  she  was  a  big  strong  woman.  I  took  after 
Daddy.  Granma  was  the  same  way  exactly  except  she  was  sickly  already  and 
hadn’t  been  out  of  bed  for  11  months  ever  since  Granpa  passed  away.  Her 
^colored  girl  that  had  been  with  her  all  her  life,  Annie  Ophelia,  poured  scalding 
hot  water  right  into  Granma’s  little  teapot  that  also  was  a  wedding  gift 
without  putting  a  spoon  in  it  or  anything  and  it  cracked  from  top  to  bottom 
like  a  sidewise  smile.  The  next  day  she  up  and  died.” 


Alec  was  pacing  at  the  end  of  the  counter.  The  tears  and  the  sweat, 
merged,  had  grown  over  her  face  in  a  transparent  skin.  Alec  said,  “I 
want  to  be  gentle  with  you.  I  do  want  that,  Nettie.”  At  that  moment  she 
seemed  intensely  real  to  him.  It  was  rare  when  he  sensed  reality,  even  for  a 
moment,  outside  the  borders  of  his  own  body.  His  mind  saw  corpuscles 
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squeezing  through  her  capillaries,  saw  food  bubbling  in  her  gastric  juices.  Tl 
coffee  stain  that  outlined  her  teeth,  the  stench  of  her  in  the  morning,  the  ch 
of  her  feet  against  his  legs— these  too  were  parts  of  his  perception.  “Wh 
you’ve  told  me  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I’ve  ever  heard.  I  mean  it.  It 
ridiculous.  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  worry  about  it,  Nettie.  For  God’s  sake 

Nettie  closed  her  eyes,  shook  her  head  slowly.  “What  I  told  you  is  true 
know  you  don’t  believe  it  but  you  got  to  believe  it.  If  you  don’t  I’ll  be  dea 
dead  tomorrow  morning  just  like  my  mother  and  her  mother  before  her.”  H 
voice  was  patient,  weary. 

Alec  was  angry.  He  was  outraged  at  her  stupidity.  But  he  stifled  his  angi 
helped  her  down  from  the  counter,  said,  “Okay  if  it’ll  make  you  feel  bett 
we’ll  put  the  goddam  thing  back  together.  God.  I  don’t  know  how  I  get  in 
these  situations.”  He  looked  at  her.  “Where’s  that  Elmer’s  stuff  we  gooked  o 
the  menus?” 

“Maybe  it  won’t  do  no  good  to  glue  it  back  together.  But  we  got 
try— don’t  we?” 

“Yea.”  Her  arms  were  crossed,  each  hand  gripping  the  opposite  shoulde 
her  face  pressed  between  them  like  a  hazelnut  in  a  nutcracker,  her  hi 
hanging  down  to  hide  her.  “Just  tell  me  where  the  glue  is.” 

“It’s  upstairs  on  the  vanity  somewhere.” 

Alec  nodded  and  turned  toward  the  dark  passage. 

She  said,  “Alec.  Honey.” 

He  looked  around. 

Her  head  still  was  hanging  down  and  she  said,  “I  should  never  brought 
down.  It  was  a  present  Jess  gave  me.  Our  first  wedding  anniversary.  Wc! 
really  it  was  only  a  week  after  we  got  back  from  Niagra  Falls.  But  the  fit 
three  months  he  brought  me  a  present  or  yellow  roses  or  something  eve 
Saturday.  He’d  come  storming  in  grinning  and  his  eyes  all  squinched  up  ai 
he’d  say,  ‘Happy  Anniversary,  Sugar.’  Then  I’d  have  to  say  ‘But  it  ain’t  o 
anniversary,  you  big  dope.’  But  I’d  say  it  real  soft,  you  know.  Then  he’d  sa 
‘Is  so:  we  been  married  three  weeks  already  ain’t  we?’— or  how  ever  mai 
weeks  it  was.  I  should  never  brought  it  down.” 

Alec  turned  again,  shuffled  back  through  the  hall,  turned  right  and  toe 
slowly  the  eleven  uneven  steps  into  the  familiar  darkness  above.  He  felt  aloi 
the  plasterboard,  found  the  switch,  turned  on  the  light.  He  winced.  H 
vanity  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  beside  the  card  table  on  which  Nett 
had  set  up  her  kitchen  (which  five  years  ago  she  vowed  would  I 
temporary)— the  hotplate  with  two  burners,  the  electric  coffee  pot, 
rectangle  of  scrap  oak  which  Alec  had  given  her  for  a  cutting  board,  and  ; 
array  of  basic  utensils:  winged  can  opener,  paring  knife,  three  steak  kniv 
with  black  plastic  handles,  several  forks  and  spoons,  two  china  salad  bow 
and  matching  plates  from  a  special  offer  at  the  A&P,  two  elegant-looki 
glasses  of  different  sizes  from  packages  of  Duz— everything  covered  in  a  di 
film  of  grease.  The  vanity  was  the  only  element  of  feminine  frivolousness 
the  room,  and  she  had  brought  it  with  her,  bought  it  herself  when  th< 
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auctioned  off  everything  Jess  owned  after  the  girl’s  mother  shot  him  in  the 
face  while  he  was  parked  at  the  curb  in  front  of  the  County  Courthouse, 
waiting  for  Nettie  to  pick  up  some  nylons  from  Itnyre’s  across  the  street. 

He  walked  past  her  bed,  open  to  him  since  the  first  night  he’d  come  with 
the  combo.  Often  Nettie  would  hire  a  band  on  Saturday  nights,  give  them  all 
the  beer  they  could  handle  and  S50  besides  if  it  was  a  good  night— which 
wasn’t  bad  for  a  band  with  an  off  night.  Alec  was  filling  in  for  the  regular 
drummer  that  first  night.  But  Arnie,  who  played  bass,  took  half  a  bottle  of 
pills  meant  to  stop  pain  in  childbirth  and  they  paralyzed  him.  He  nearly  died 
but  they  got  him  to  the  emergency  room  in  time.  The  rest  of  the  combo  left 
without  playing,  went  back  to  Baltimore,  but  Alec  without  deliberation  did 
not  leave,  because  there  was  nothing  to  return  to. 

He  told  Nettie  that  he  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  poet  and  wanted 
to  hide.  He  told  her  he  didn’t  want  to  talk,  didn’t  want  to  dissipate  his  words 
into  air  and  nothingness,  wanted  them  to  collect  and  ferment  before  he 
tapped  them.  It  hadn’t  worked.  He  nearly  lost  the  words  altogether.  At  first 
his  silence  had  annoyed  Nettie  but  then  she  decided  that  Alec’s  eyes  alone 
responded  better  to  what  she  said  than  anybody’s  spoken  words  ever  had.  She 
took  him  to  her  hollowed  heart  and  flaccid  breasts  and  let  him  fill  her  as 
much  as  he  could  though  he  wouldn’t  talk  often— and  never  in  the  lace 
Valentine  of  words  she  ached  for.  She’d  hold  him  to  her  shoulder  and  say, 
“You  make  me  feel  so  good,  honey,”  but  he’d  pull  away,  saying,  perhaps, 
“Well,  that’s  only  because  you’re  so  damn  lonely  and  desperate— God  knows, 
I’m  nothing  special.”  He’d  hold  her  face  between  his  hands,  say,  “Nettie, 
don’t  you  imagine  anything  that’s  not  there  because  I’ve  warned  you,  I’ve 
warned  you.”  Sometimes  when  he  thought  she  had  fallen  asleep  he  would 
leave  the  warmth  of  her  bed,  walk  to  the  chair  which  was  draped  in  his 
clothes,  dress,  go  downstairs.  What  he  did  when  he  left  her  like  that  she  didn’t 
know.  But  once— on  a  clear,  violently  windy  night— she  watched  through  her 
window  as  he  crossed  to  the  snowy  beach,  walked  to  the  water’s  edge,  stood 
with  the  shallow  waves  foaming  at  his  thighs,  lifted  his  arms  to  the  stars.  She 
saw  his  jacket  buffeted  in  the  crashing  wind.  Then  he  loosed  the  jacket  and 
the  wind  flung  it  back  onto  the  sand.  It  skittered  toward  the  street.  Then  he 
loosed  the  rest  of  his  clothes  to  fly  back  in  the  wind  and  stood  there  stark 
naked  stretching  out  his  arms  and  legs.  Nettie  wept  but  knew  that  if  she  ran 
to  him  he  would  vanish  from  her.  When  he  came  back  to  her  bed  it  seemed 
that  finally  his  awful  fury  had  been  appeased  in  a  way  she  never  had  although 
she  obeyed  each  of  his  whispered  instructions.  Somehow  his  eyes  were 
different,  as  if  the  wind  had  thrust  them  deeper  into  his  face  and  flickering 
dimly  as  if  a  star’s  image  had  been  caught  in  each  retina.  But  she  asked  him 
roth  ing  because  she  knew  she  never  could— and  didn’t  really  want 
o— understand  him.  Instead,  she  knitted  the  last  section  of  the  afghan  she’d 
legun  for  Jess  and  her  and  put  it  on  their  bed. 

Alec  found  the  bottle  of  glue  beside  a  tin  of  paprika  in  the  middle  left 
land  drawer  of  the  vanity.  In  addition,  he  took  the  jar  of  Chase  &  Sanborn 
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instant  coffee  from  the  card  table  and  went  downstairs.  All  the  old  smel 
hammered  at  him:  sea,  sweat,  dank  perfume,  cigarette  smoke,  dust,  grease. 

Nettie  had  turned  on  the  lights,  spread  out  a  newspaper  on  top  of  tl 
counter,  put  the  pile  of  fragments  in  the  center  of  the  paper.  The  tc 
of  the  bottle  had  been  left  off  and  Alec  had  to  pierce  the  caked  glue  with  or 
tine  of  a  fork.  The  handle  of  the  teapot,  the  lid,  a  crescent  of  the  base  and  tl 
upper  half  of  the  spout  all  had  remained  largely  intact.  Alec  fingered  tl 
other  pieces,  tried  to  arrange  them  in  relationship  to  each  other,  got  nowher 
Nettie  said,  “I  should  never  brought  it  down.  I  should  have  got  another  or 
to  tote  all  over  creation,  clumsy  as  I  am.  But  I  know  you  like  to  set  the: 
with  your  tea  and  watch  things,  watch  the  traffic  and  the  lights  on  the  boa 
way  out.  Anyway,  I  like  having  a  cup  of  tea  with  you.  I  don’t  care  if  yc 
don’t  want  to  talk.  I  guess  I  understand  that.  I  just  like  being  there  wil 
you.” 

She  and  Alec  were  bent  over  the  newspaper  from  opposite  sides  of  tl; 
counter.  Concentrating  intensely,  they  arranged  and  rearranged  the  piec< 
into  small  patches  of  color,  private  and  dubious  patterns.  Alec  felt  hopeles 
exhausted.  His  eyes  were  blurred  and  aching.  He  no  longer  took  serious! 
what  he  was  doing.  He  was  like  a  child  toying  with  peas,  waiting  for  tl 
others  to  finish.  He  took  the  spout  and  to  its  base  glued  a  fleck  of  porcelai 
that  could  have  fitted  anywhere.  Nettie  said,  “Are  you  sure  it  goes  there? 
With  the  back  of  her  right  hand  she  again  pushed  a  vexing  strand  of  hair  froi 
her  forehead.  She  said,  “We  gotta  do  it  right.” 

With  a  puff  of  exasperation,  Alec  spun  away  from  the  counter,  leaned  c 
the  cash  register.  Sweat  seeped  into  his  eyebrows.  He  had  been  moving  tl 
pieces  around  only  to  mark  time.  He  longed  for  dawn.  But  always  there  w; 
the  nagging  doubt:  What  if  by  some  quirk  of  cosmic  perversity  she  actuall 
did  die  at  dawn?  What  then?  What  in  hell  would  it  mean?  But  that  would! 
impossible.  No,  not  really  impossible,  but  the  chances  that  she’d  have  die 
today  anyway  were  almost  nil.  Yet,  for  that  matter,  the  chance  was  then 
and  it  was  true  that  some  people  could  sense  death  coming.  The  Eskimc 
could  sense  it,  his  father  had  said.  (It  was  the  first  he’d  thought  of  either  c 
his  parents  for  weeks.)  And  if  she  really  believed  it,  if  she  really  believed  th: 
she  would  die  when  the  first  sunlight  oozed  into  the  place,  then  maybe  he 
body,  suffocated  in  fear  and  resignation,  just  would  give  up.  He  turned  bac 
to  her.  “Nettie,  will  you  just  stop  thinking  about  it?” 

She  looked  up,  uncomprehending. 

Alec  moved  toward  her.  “Don’t  you  see  what  you’re  doing,  for  God 
sake?”  He  lifted  her  chin  with  his  forefinger.  “Nettie,  you’re  thinkir 
yourself  to  death.  Now  listen,  now  listen.  You’re  making  your  mind  belief 
all  this  crap— and  pretty  soon  your  body’s  gonna  hang  it  up  too.  Don’t  let 
happen,  Nettie.”  He  let  go  of  her  chin  and  she  went  back  to  shuffling  tl 
fragments  on  the  paper.  “ God .  I  can’t  believe  it.  Nettie,  you’re  so  screwed  u 
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I  can’t  believe  it.  You  know  what  you’re  doing?  You’re  killing  all  the  life 
inside  you.  You’re  committing  suicide  right  now.  Listen,  if  you’re  dead  in  the 
morning,  it  won’t  be  because  of  that  goddam  screwed— up  ugly  teapot  or 
because  of  some  goddam  screwed-up  curse  or  any  other  goddam  screwed-up 
thing.  It’ll  be  because  of  you  and  nothing  else,  Nettie:  Just  you!” 

She  looked  at  him,  questioningly.  “Please  help  me,  Alec.  Why  won’t  you 
help  me?” 

“Goddam,  that’s  what  I’m  trying  to  do— but  you  won’t  listen.  Go  ahead, 
kill  your  goddam  self,  for  all  I  care.  I  don’t  care  anyway.  1  am  trying  to  help, 
what  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  help  me  put  the  teapot  back  together.” 

In  a  violent  motion  Alec  lowered  his  face,  began  vengefully  to  sort  through 
the  pieces.  He  looked  at  Nettie,  watched  her  face  with  that  tyrannical 
intensity  she  knew.  He  thought  he’d  known  every  surface  and  contour  of  her 
face,  every  hue  of  it,  but  now  there  was  something  unfamiliar  about  it, 
something  strangely  poignant  which  he  could  not  reject.  He  found  that  his 
stare  came  again  and  again  to  the  same  area:  the  curve  of  her  left  cheek  as  it 
dipped  into  the  basin  of  her  eye.  He  thought  it  was  beautiful,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  he’d  ever  seen.  It  soothed  his  eyes  to  follow  that  gentle  curve, 
free  of  wrinkles  and  now  even  of  the  particles  of  powder  often  caught  in  its 
down  but  fallen  away  with  the  day.  He  caressed  it  with  his  vision.  He  wanted 
to  touch  it  but  he  refrained  because  he  knew  that  a  touch  would  destroy  the 
fragile  illusion  the  way  a  breath  dispels  hoarfrost,  that  a  touch  would  transmit 
reality:  weary  parchment. 

A  small  face,  Nettie  Bocock’s,  drooping  delicately  away  from  the  central 
axis,  as  if  someone  had  fastened  a  string  to  each  jowl  and  pulled  down.  Her 
hands,  firm  and  slender,  almost  elegant,  sophisticated,  were  trembling  at  their 
task. 

Alec  tried  to  fit  a  few  more  pieces  together.  Nettie  kept  at  work 
assiduously  with  her  eyes  wide  open  until  they  let  fall  tears  which  collected  in 
a  crease  of  the  paper  and  floated  turquoise  dust  from  the  teapot.  Her  whole 
body  began  to  quiver.  Alec  went  around,  supported  her  with  a  hand  in  each 
damp  armpit,  faced  her  toward  the  front,  walked  her  to  the  middle  of  the 
three  tables  alongside  the  big  window.  He  sat  across  from  her,  watched  her 
sob  into  folded  arms.  He  asked,  “Why  have  you  been  crying  so  much  lately?” 
She  didn’t  answer.  In  the  sterile  white  glare  cast  by  the  streetlight,  he  looked 
at  the  wedge  of  flesh  between  the  wrinkles  which  merged  as  they  neared  the 
inside  of  her  elbow.  She  was  wearing  the  cotton  dress  the  color  of  chlorophyll 
which  she’d  made  from  the  material  Alec  picked  out.  She  looked  up  and  the 
dirty  window  was  cast  as  a  spider  web  on  her  face. 

Alec  got  up  and  went  behind  the  counter,  where  he  put  an  empty  glass 
l.  coffee  pot  under  the  spout  of  the  machine,  punched  the  button.  While 
waiting  for  the  pot  to  fill,  he  took  two  white  cups  from  the  rinse  water  which 
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was  filmed  with  a  suspension  of  egg  yoke  particles  in  grease.  Nettie  turned  her 
sigh  to  the  murmuring  wind.  He  wiped  the  cups  with  his  hankerchief.  The 
cigarette  machine  saying  “Minors  Forbidden  to  Operate”  seemed  suddenly 
humorous  to  Alec  and  he  smiled.  He  took  the  pot  of  coffee  and  the  cups  to 
Nettie  at  the  table. 

She  said,  “You  forgot  the  saucers.” 

“Ah,  we  don’t  need  them.”  But  he  got  up  to  turn  off  the  lights. 

She  poured  coffee  for  them,  said,  “My  cat  used  to  do  this  way.  He’d  get 
hay  fever  every  August.  His  eyes  would  swell  shut  so  tight  I’d  have  to  put  the 
food  right  under  his  nose  before  he  even  knew  where  it  was.  He  couldn’t 
hardly  smell  either.  His  eyes’d  start  watering  like  crazy  and  pus  would  come 
out,  kinda  dribble  down  his  nose.  He  had  the  cutest  little  black  nose  you  ever 
want  to  see.  Named  him  Junior,  he  was  so  small.” 

As  Alec  sipped  his  coffee,  the  wisp  of  steam  sought  his  face. 

“Alec,  I’m  gonna  die,  God,  I’m  gonna  die.”  He  heard  her  voice  breaking 
and  threatening  to  catch  and  vault  into  hysteria  but  he  kept  staring  straight 
into  her  eyes  and  she  stopped.  He  shook  his  head  no.  “There  ain’t  nothing  we 
can  do.  Never  has  been.  You  can’t  undo  a  sign  once  it’s  been  delivered. 
Wouldn’t  do  no  good  even  if  we  coulda  got  that  tea  pot  back  together.  I  don’t 
know  why  I  kept  at  it.  Once  a  thing’s  been  done  there’s  not  a  man  on  this 
earth  can  change  it.” 

Alec  felt  her  sorrow  forcing  itself  into  him  and  blooming  slowly  with  the 
excruciating  numbness  of  a  hand  opening  after  months  in  a  plaster  cast. 

Nettie  looked  at  the  clock  hanging  above  the  cash  register,  said,  “The  sun 
rises  in  an  hour.  It’s  5:30.  Well  it’s  funny  but  I  feel  very  relaxed  all  of  a 
sudden.  I  don’t  know  why.” 

Alec  lit  a  cigarette,  got  it  started,  handed  it  to  her.  He  also  felt  a  sudden 
uncanny  peace.  He  was  sweetly  exhausted  the  way  he  used  to  be  in  high 
school  after  a  close-fought  basketball  game  won  or  lost.  The  window  was 
steamy,  and  he  raised  his  left  elbow  and  squeaked  a  clear  oval  through  which 
to  look  at  the  red  and  green  lights  of  ships  plying  the  deep  channel  15  miles 
out.  He  was  lost  in  a  drifting  inexplicable  euphoria  without  consciousness  of 
time  or  being:  a  sea  nettle.  Once  he  felt  several  grains  of  salt  under  his  bare 
forearm  on  the  table,  and  once  he  became  pleasantly  aware  of  a  sense  of 
Nettie’s  presence,  but  he  seldom  was  aware  of  anything  at  all. 

Gravels  popping  distinctly  in  the  crystal  air  told  him  a  car  was  passing. 
There  were  three  girls  in  the  front  seat,  girls  his  age  who  looked  at  him  and 
didn’t  look  away,  for  there  was  no  modesty  to  riding  in  a  car.  He  thought 
each  cried.  He  caught  each  face  for  only  a  moment,  a  face  floating  to  the 
surface  of  dark  water,  then  sinking  again.  But  that  instant  was  closer  than  a 
kiss.  They  filled  each  other’s  minds  for  that  time— and  a  little  after— as  when  a 
flashbulb  sears  your  eyes,  leaving  a  temporary  scar  of  its  presence. 

He  heard  Nettie’s  voice  dimly.  It  was  muffled  at  first,  gradually  cleared. 
She  was  saying,  .  .don’t  have  a  will.  What  do  they  do  if  you  don’t  have  a 
will,  Alec?”  He  was  startled  to  find  that  he  had  a  lit  cigarette  for  himself  and 
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had  smoked  it  almost  to  the  fdter.  “Well  I  wouldn’t  know  who  to  unload  this 
junk  on  anyway.  I  know  you  wouldn’t  take  the  damn  place.  But  you  could 
sell  the  stuff— should  get  400  for  the  big  grill,  maybe  more  if  you  polish  it  up 
real  nice.  It’s  only,  let’s  see,  three  years  old  now.  The  fryers  oughta  bring  you 
something  too.  They’re  Honeywells.” 

Alec  looked  at  her  expression,  realized  she  was  serious.  He  said,  “Nettie, 
you’re  insane.  You’re  not  gonna  die.  I  thought  you’d  gotten  over  it.  For 
God’s  sake,  stop  torturing  yourself.” 

“It  ain’t  torture.  What’ve  I  got  to  lose?:  Damn  little— just  a junkheap  I’d 
kill  myself  redding  up  in  the  next  year  or  two  anyway,  and  you,  but  most  of 
the  time  you’re  one  hell  of  a  lot  more  trouble  than  you’re  worth.” 

Alec  filled  their  cups  again.  He  said,  “Nettie,  don’t  get  so  damn  maudlin. 
You’re  not  gonna  die.  And  things  aren’t  as  bad  as  you  say.  They’re  bad,  I’ll 
admit,  but  not  that  bad.  What  do  you  want?— you  want  to  spend  your  whole 
life  on  a  big  satin  canopied  bed  with  this  sort  of  panting  lover  kissing  your 
hangnails  and  a  bunch  of  goddam  nymphs  and  elves  cavorting  all  over  the 
place?  You’ll  get  over  all  this.  Believe  me,  you  will.  Life  isn’t  all 
rainbow-colored  lights  beaming  down  at  some  ridiculous  waterfall  or  taking  a 
diddly  little  boat  so  you  can  get  cuddled  by  this  guy  who’s  worried  out  of  his 
mind  that  you’re  scared  of  getting  splashed.  Life:  you  know  what  life  is?— all 
right,  maybe  I  don’t  know  either,  but  I  do  know  this:  what  life  mainly  is  is 
going  to  the  drugstore  when  everything  else  is  closed  to  get  a  roll  of  toilet 
paper.  Life  is  tilting  the  spoon  against  the  side  of  the  pan  so  the  water  drains 
off  the  goddam  peas.  Nettie,  it’s  not  all  ecstasy.  You’re  just  asking  too 
much—” 

“Oh,  Alec-” 

“Now  listen,  Nettie.  I’ve  been  through  all  this.  Everybody  goes  through  it. 
It’s  just  a  damn  death-wish  that  you’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  before  you  can  come 
to  grips  with  anything.  Even  my  father  once  told  me  he  used  to  think  he’d 
never  live  past  the  age  of  35.  It  hits  everybody.  It  was  one  of  the  three  times 
in  my  life  he  ever  gave  me  any  sort  of  fatherly  advice— all  he  ever  talks  about 
is  his  business— and  all  three  times  it  was  the  same.  But  it  did  make  me  see 
what  kind  of  guy  my  father  used  to  be.  I  used  to  think  he  must  have  been  the 
dullest  guy  in  existence  when  he  was  my  age.  But  when  he  told  me  this  thing 
about  dying  at  35  and  told  me  not  to  tell  Mom  anything  about  it,  then  I 
realized  that  he  had  some  of  the  same  ideas  I  do.  He  said  when  he  was  in 
college  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  the  world’s  greatest  failure  and  end  up 
marrying  some  ugly  bitch— and  he  was  just  depressed  as  hell  all  the  time,  and 
he  developed  this  feeling  that  he’d  never  live  past  35.  That  made  me  see  him 
for  the  first  time.  Around  the  house  he  was  always  talking  about  solenoids 
and  all  this  business  crap— at  least  until  he  retired:  now  he’s  got  the  kidney 
condition  to  keep  his  mind  occupied— but  finally  I  saw  what  he  really  was. 
He’d  spent  his  whole  life  since  college  just  sort  of  knocking  himself  out  to 
keep  from  thinking  about  the  things  that  really  bothered  him.  He  couldn’t 
afford  to  think  of  all  that  depressing  damn  stuff  because  he  had  Mom  and  me 
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to  take  care  of,  for  the  main  thing.  And,  God,  we  just  sort  of  killed  the  re 
him,  1  guess.  But  maybe  it  was  better  for  him  not  to  think  of  it— but  Goi 
when  you  think  of  his  real  self  annihilated  like  that.  But  you  just  can’t  g 
around  being  depressed  all  the  time  because  the  world  isn’t  making  yoi 
existence  into  a  sort  of  fairy  tale.  You  can’t  go  around  expecting  to  fall  i 
love  any  minute— because  you  won’t:  and  even  il  you  do  you’ve  got  almo: 
no  chance  of  keeping  it  going  for  any  length  of  time.  In  fact,  the  chances  ai 
very  great  that  you  never  will  at  all.  It  took  me  a  hell  of  a  long  time  to  realiz 
that.”  He  drained  his  cup. 


Nettie  was  crying.  She  said,  “Alec,  please  stop  talking  like  this.  I  don’ 
want  your  talking  any  more  than  I  want  your  not  talking  at  all. ”  Sh 
was  crying. 

“Why  do  you  hate  me?  Why  do  you  want  me  to  die?” 

“For  God’s  sake,  Nettie,  you’re  not  gonna  die!  Look,  there’s  about  a  hal 
hour  left  before  the  sun  comes  up:  then  this’ll  all  be  over  and  you’ll  feel  like . 
complete  ass  for  acting  this  way.  I  don’t  hate  you.” 

Softly,  catching  the  stray  hairs  on  her  brow  again,  pushing  them  back,  sh 
said,  “But  you  don’t  love  me.” 

“Nettie,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying.” 

“I  know  what  I’m  saying.  I’m  saying  you  don’t  love  me.  I  know  what  yot 
told  me.  Well,  I’m  sorry.  It  ain’t  true  a  woman  can’t  fall  in  love  but  once, 
used  to  think  so.  Just  once  for  me,  I  said.  But  if  you’ll  excuse  me  for  sayinj 
so,  Mr.  Poet,  I  love  you.  I  don’t  know  why  in  hell  you  think  you’re  so  higl 
and  mighty  you  can  laugh  at  anything  any  normal  person  feels.” 

Alec  was  sick  of  talking,  but  something  compelled  him  to  it.  Perhaps  it  wa 
something  in  Nettie.  It  was  as  if  he  were  living  out  one  of  the  recurren 
dreams  of  his  childhood— the  dream  that  a  vast  and  bottomless  pit,  black  a 
night,  was  opening  in  front  of  him  but  he  could  do  nothing  to  stop  moving 
himself  toward  it,  was  driven  on  not  by  external  force  but  by  interna 
appalling  necessity  of  self-revelation  predestined  and  irrevocable,  and  th< 
death-plunge  came  not  as  terror  but  as  curious  fulfillment,  inevitable  mating 
with  the  him  of  the  pit. 

He  said,  “You  just  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying.  What  do  you  think  I  an 
anyway?  I’m  not  some  kind  of  Gila  monster  or  a  goddam  warthog  oi 
something.  I  got  feelings  as  much  as  you  do.  But  I’ve  just  realized  that  yoi 
just  can’t  run  around  feeling  all  the  time,  because  if  you  do  you’re  going  tc 
end  up  depressed  as  hell  because  you’re  never  going  to  be  in  a  world  that  car 
return  one-zillionth  of  the  love  you  give  it.  And  it’ll  drive  you  up  the  goddarr 
walls.  You’ve  just  got  to  stop  thinking  about  Love  and  Sensitivity  anc 
Happiness  all  the  time— or  else  you’ll  go  out  of  your  mind-  Which  if 
apparently  what  has  happened  to  you.  You’ll  go  out  of  your  mind.” 

“Alec,  for  three  months  all  I’ve  wanted  is  for  you  to  talk  to  me.  Now  all  1 
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want  you  to  do  is  shut  up.”  She  shook  her  head  as  if  to  free  herself  from  a 
cobweb.  “I  don’t  know  why  you  think  everybody  can  be  like  you.  They 
can’t.  And  I  say  Thank  God  for  that.  I  can’t  think  that  way.  I’m  a  woman.  All 
a  woman  is  meant  for  is  to  love  and  if  she  can’t  love  somebody  then  she  don’t 
have  nothing.  Nothing.  Nothing.”  Her  tears  had  stopped.  Alec  lit  a  cigarette. 
“I  don’t  know  why  you  think  I’m  different  from  every  other  woman  that 
comes  walking  down  the  street.  I’m  not.  I  ain’t  been  in  love  very  much  but  I 
know  it  when  I  see  it.  The  times  with  Jess  wasn’t  all  good  times,  God  knows. 
I  knew  he  was  tomcatting  around  with  every  little  yellow-haired  girl  in  the 
county  .  Sure,  I  knew  it.  I  knew  why  that  little  McDonnell  girl  came  wailing 
into  the  house  one  day  with  her  heart  about  to  bust  and  screaming  for  Jess. 
Just  a  little  speck  of  a  girl.  With  long  yellow  hair.  She  just  won  the  beauty 
competition  out  at  the  high  school.  But  I  knew  what  Jess  had  done.  It  wasn’t 
the  first  time  or  the  last  time  neither.  But  when  he’d  come  home,  then  Jess’d 
belong  to  me.  He  loved  me.  He  wanted  me  to  mother  his  children.  That’s  all 
that  mattered.  It  wasn’t  none  of  your  big  ideas  that  mattered.  What  mattered 
to  me  was  having  Jess’s  kids— and  I  tried  so  hard  but  we  just  didn’t  have  no 
time.  And  so  many  nights  he  wouldn’t  come  home  at  all.  Then  that  old  bitch 
killed  him,  probably  thought  she  was  doing  me  a  favor.  That  wasn’t  no  favor. 
I  haven’t  had  any  love  since.”  She  was  looking  at  the  ship  Alec  was  watching. 
“And  just  in  case  you  think  I’m  too  old  for  having  children,  well,  you’re 
wrong,  that’s  all.”  She  sobbed  now,  unrestrained,  but  without  covering  her 
face.  She  kept  staring  through  the  window,  cigarette  between  her  lips,  looking 
through  tears  with  horror  as  the  blackness  of  the  night  drained  to  the  sea. 
There  was  an  almost  imperceptible  etching  of  dawn  at  the  horizon. 

Alec  said,  “Look,  Nettie,  it’s  not  like  I’ve  never  been  in  love.  God,  I  used 
to  be  always  in  love  with  one  girl  or  another  or  with  every  girl  in  existence. 
But  that’s  all  over.  It  just  didn’t  work.  It  can’t  work— at  least  not  for  me. 
Maybe  that’s  my  curse. 

“Like  Colleen— she  was  the  last  girl  I  thought  I  loved.  She  was  a  doll, 
literally.  She  came  about  up  to  my  chest.  She  had  these  enormous  brown  eyes 
and  a  very  delicate  face  like  it  would  shatter  if  you  spoke  too  loud.  She  never 
said  anything— well,  I  mean  she  said  things,  but  not  very  much,  and  only 
when  nobody  was  around.  But  her  face  was  so  beautiful.  One  weekend  last 
spring  we  drove  up  here  from  school.  We  stayed  at  the  Driftwood.  And 
everything  just  sort  of  collapsed.  I  don’t  know  what  happened.  We  got  here 
Friday  and  I  was  going  to  take  her  fishing  really  early  Saturday  morning, 
because  I’d  written  to  Mr.  Ewald  and  he  said  we  could  use  his  boat.  I  woke  up 
way  before  she  did.  It  was  still  dark.  I  just  started  sort  of  squirming  around 
and  breathing  like  crazy  until  it  started  to  wake  her  up  too.  Then  I  got  out  of 
bed  and  went  over  and  sat  by  the  window  on  this  curvy-backed  wooden  chair. 
I  was  watching  the  beach  in  the  moonlight.  There  was  a  boat  way  the  hell  out,  and 
as  soon  as  I  saw  the  thing  I  knew  it  was  all  over.  I  don’t  know  why.  It  was  just 
something  about  that  damn  boat  being  so  far  out  there  and  so  alone.  And  the 
way  it  kept  shining  its  lights.  And  I  kept  thinking,  No  matter  how  often  the 
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boat  goes  into  port,  those  times  in  port  are  only  fleeting  moments  compared 
to  the  awful  expanse  of  time  it  spends  alone  on  the  sea.  And  those  damn  red 
and  green  lights  were  so  futile  and  pathetic. 

“It  scared  me.  1  started  getting  really  nervous,  like  I  kept  listening  to 
Colleen’s  breathing  to  see  if  maybe  she  had  died.  It  was  crazy.  Her  face  kept 
looking  beautiful  and  peaceful  whenever  I’d  turn  to  look  at  it.  I  was  going  up 
the  walls.  I  got  up  out  of  the  chair  and  started  walking  around  on  all  the 
damn  grit  on  the  floor.  I  just  kept  walking  and  walking  and  wondering  if 
dawn  ever  would  come.  I  could  smell  our  sweat  mingled  together  in  the  room 
and  it  disgusted  me. 

“Dawn  finally  came  and  she  woke  up.  But  she  crawled  way  under  the 
sheets  because  she  didn’t  want  me  to  see  how  horrid  she  looked  in  the 
morning.  So  I  told  her  that  I  knew  all  her  secrets  anyway— and  that  was 
true— and  that  I  was  bored  with  her  beautiful  face,  and  I  just  ripped  the 
sheets  off  her.  Then  I  stood  there  looking  at  her  like  I’d  never  seen  her 
before.  I  was  looking  at  her  the  way  you  look  at  a  sick  kid:  you  know  you 
have  to,  and  you  have  to  pretend  nothing’s  wrong,  but  all  the  time  it’s  turning 
your  stomach.  Even  her  face  looked  awful.  It  looked  raw  and  had  all  these 
scars  from  the  pillowcase.  Then  she  turned  over  and  I  saw  those  damn 
goosebumps  popping  up  all  along  her  thighs.  She  just  had  on  this  real  skimpy 
thing.  Then  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  me  with  her  face  hanging  right  over 

them.  And  I  could  see  in  her  face  that  she  believed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  not  to  accept  the  gift  she  offered.  But  I  didn’t  want  her 

then.  I  just  didn’t.  I  rejected  her.  Destroyed  her.  I  went  out  the  door  and 
closed  it.” 

Alec  didn’t  think  that  Nettie  had  been  listening.  She  had  not  betrayed  an 
apprehension  of  anything  he’d  said.  But  her  eyes,  those  of  a  bird,  were  never 
still  but  kept  darting  from  side  to  side,  up  and  down.  Alec  felt  her  looks  like 
lashes  across  his  face.  He  also  sensed  in  her  eyes  a  terrifying  insatiability  for 
images,  the  hunger  of  a  condemned  man’s  final  embrace.  It  was  something 
like  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning  and  felt  compelled  to  kiss  all  of  him  at 
once— feet,  thighs,  navel  (by  then  he  would  be  awake  and  growling 
menacingly),  shoulders,  Adam’s  apple,  ears,  frantically  kissing  to  assure  that 
he  still  was  there,  all  of  him  at  once,  for  all  of  him  was  needed  to  fill  the 
awful  vacuum  that  had  sucked  away  her  warmth  for  so  long,  had  left  her 
cold  and  withered. 

Nettie’s  eyes  closed,  her  head  began  winding,  slowly,  excruciatingly,  as  if 
trying  to  twist  itself  free  of  her  torso.  The  length  of  her  writhing  neck  was 
exposed  to  Alec’s  view.  He  stood  up,  said,  “Nettie,  let’s  go  up  to  bed.  You’ll 
feel  better  lying  down.  You’ve  been  up  the  whole  goddam  night.  Come  on.” 
She  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  He  put  his  right  arm  across  her  back,  clenched 
her  right  shoulder  tightly,  lifted  her  from  the  seat.  He  could  feel  the  taut  play 
of  muscles  in  her  back  and  the  cables  working  in  her  neck. 

The  sky  had  lightened  considerably  though  sunlight  was  still  nothing  more 
than  a  tinge  of  milkiness  at  the  edge  of  the  sea.  It  would  be  a  day  thick  with 
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fog.  “Come  on,  Nettie.”  She  seemed  unconscious  of  everything.  Slowly  he 
guided  her  to  the  passage.  No  longer  was  she  crying.  Abruptly,  he  put  his 
fingertips  to  the  hollow  underneath  her  right  jaw  to  feel  there  if  her  pulse  had 
preceptibly  weakened.  He  felt  the  area  quicken  to  his  touch,  quiver  violently. 
He  distinguished  the  deep  irregular  throbbing.  If  anything,  her  blood  surged 
more  strongly  now  than  ever. 


She  faltered  several  times  as  he  led  her  up  the  brittle  steps.  She  stood 
watching  the  pillow  as  he  pulled  the  blanket  and  sheet  down.  He 
unbuckled  her  dark  green  plastic  belt  which  she  bought  last  week  to  go  with 
the  new  dress.  He  helped  her  lie  down,  pulled  off  her  nurse’s  shoes  that  were 
flecked  with  catsup  and  egg  yolk,  let  them  fall  to  the  floor.  He  picked  the 
defiled  afghan  from  the  floor,  spread  it  over  her.  He  said,  “Now,  go  to  sleep, 
Nettie.  When  you  wake  up  you’ll  be  fine.  I  think  I’ll  call  a  doctor  for  you,  get 
you  something  to  help  you  relax.”  He  bent  to  kiss  that  curve  of  her  cheek, 
touched  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  it  once.  He  turned  to  go  down  the  steps.  He 
sensed  that  she  was  looking  at  him. 

She  said,  “Is  it  true  that  you  don’t  want  me  to  die?” 

He  said,  “Yes,  that’s  true.” 

“Is  it  really  true?” 

“Yes— really  true.” 

“Why?” 

“I  don’t  know— well,  I  know,  but  in  a  feeling  way,  not  in  a  way  I  can 
explain.” 

She  nodded  slightly— not,  he  understood,  in  full  acknowledgement  of  his 
meaning  but  in  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  an  inexpressible 
meaning  which  she  knew  she’d  never  be  able  to  put  on  like  his  old  blue 
sweater.  Yet  perhaps  she  realized  that  its  existence  was  sufficient.  He  didn’t 
know.  But  perhaps. 

In  a  simple  manner  she  said,  “Honey,  I’ve  got  your  baby  inside  me.”  She 
looked  at  him— the  way  Colleen  had  looke.d  in  the  motel  room  when  she  had 
reached  out  to  him.  The  cold  light  of  the  dawn,  dispassionate  and  colorless  as 
the  light  which  leaks  to  the  floor  of  the  sea,  caught  the  artery  which  pulsed  in 
her  neck. 

Her  words  reverberated  in  the  hollow  pit  of  his  being,  and  he  was  seized 
with  the  horror  of  the  beauty  they  sang.  For  the  tables  were  turned: 
Existence  defied  him.  His  actions  had  been  thoughtless,  momentary,  outside 
time,  but  they  had  turned  on  him,  somehow  achieved  self-impetus  desperate 
to  impose  meaning  where  none  was  wanted.  He  was  angered.  He  thought,  It’s 
not  fair.  He  said,  “I  thought—” 

“I  was  too  old?  No.  I  didn’t  trick  you.  I  never  lied  to  you.” 


“No,  Nettie,  that’s  not—” 

“It  don’t  mean  anything  now  anyway.  It’s  too  late.” 

Her  eyes  were  glimmering  scars  of  white  (air  and  brine)  on  the  vast  black 
body  of  the  sea.  She  had  given  him  this  participation  in  the  face  of  his  refusal. 

A  pang  of  longing  for  Colleen  shot  through  him.  He  wanted  nothing  but  to 
cup  her  small  breasts  in  his  hands  again— she  with  her  down-looking  face  as 
aching  knowledge  that  the  gift  must  be  accepted  if  only  because  offered-, 
wanted  to  care  for  each  small  breast  as  if  there  were  no  other  mission  in  his!' 
life. 

The  room  should  have  been  brighter. 

It  was  not  what  he  wanted.  It  wasn’t  fair.  Yet  he  wanted  to  run,  to 
anywhere,  to  nowhere— and  then  he  wanted  (yes)  to  laughingly  run, 
laughingly  to  the  beach,  to  the  sea,  to  swim  to  mythical  islands,  beating  all  of 
it  into  the  stinging  brackish  waves  and  feeling  the  awesome  undulating  sea 
beneath  lifting  him.  He  would  be  the  swimmer  (bowlegged,  paunchy,  plagued 
by  poor  adenoids)  who  answered  the  ocean’s  calls  and  cause. 

She  smiled  — the  girl  gone  and  the  girl  before  him— tentatively, 
acknowledging  sure  rejection. 

The  sea  swelled  beneath  his  loins. 

He  said,  “Nettie,  the  curse  won’t  work.” 

She  no  longer  was  sitting  up  but  had  sunk  to  the  bed,  anticipating  rest. 

He  said,  “The  unborn  can’t  be  cursed.  That  kid  hasn’t  had  his  birthright. 
His  birthright  is  the  possibility  of  love.  Everybody  deserves  that.” 

In  the  motionless  silence  he  could  hear  the  cells  stretching  and  teariing 
inside  her  to  form  the  new  creature. 

To  cup  her  soul  in  poetry. 

The  room  seemed  to  grow  lighter  in  the  time  of  a  breath.  Joy  filled  him,  the 
joy  of  raging  in  a  vaccum.  He  went  to  Nettie,  who  lay  still  as  death,  said,  “I 
love  you,”  and  with  joy  and  great  violence  he  took  her. 


Charlie  Bond 


The  Skater’s  Waltz 

I  am  growing  lean 
Unbearable  room  in  my  skin. 

They  drag  me  to  table  to  sit  and  split 
The  frangible  hairs  of  reality. 

And  I  eat  them- 
Dry  diet  for  a  skinny  man. 

My  chest  is  a  briarpatch 
My  windpipe,  a  thorny,  climbing  vine, 
Even  a  poem  is  too  weak  as  a  cough 
To  clear  the  tangle 
Of  our  euphemisms: 

We  knew  the  landmarks, 

But  no  address, 

We  sat  on  sofas 

Drumming  anapests: 

You  smiled,  you  smiled, 

But  all  the  while, 

The  festivals  that  filled  your  mind 
Were  celebrations  for  yourself. 

Put  off, 

1  became  a  skimmer, 

A  waterspider  peering  in  on  deep  fish, 
An  arachnid  locked  in  two  dimensions 
Tracing  a  helter-skelter  struggle 
To  dive,  to  drown. 
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All  Who  Leave  Pass  By 


They  let  me  out  of  the  car  a  mile  from  town.  I  had  been  asleep  in  the 
back,  curled  tight  in  the  remnant  of  a  child’s  blanket,  my  feet  resting 
on  half  empty  oil  cans  in  the  floor.  They  had  been  riding  all  night  with  the 
windows  open  and  it  had  been  cold  all  the  way  down  so  I  awoke  easily, 
sharply  alert,  my  heart  beating  in  my  ears  again  like  a  child’s  at  Christmas,  my 
eyes  focusing  as  quickly  as  if  I  had  only  blinked  instead  of  slept.  A  clear,  gray 
light  filled  the  car  and  I  raised  my  head  and  saw  that  the  beginning  day  wae 
pale  and  clear,  still  gray  in  the  higher  reaches  of  sky  above  us  but  bordering 
yellow  and  pink  beyond  a  far  reach  of  black  pines  across  the  fields.  The  dew 
was  beginning  to  brighten  in  the  grass  beside  the  road. 

“This  is  where  you  turn  off,”  one  of  the  men  said.  He  stretched  his  arm 
along  the  seat  and  turned  toward  me.  “We  have  to  go  on  straight  toward 
Carlton.” 

“Where  are  we?” 

“This  is  the  by-pass  around  MacKinville.  We’ll  let  you  off  up  here  at  this 
next  road.” 
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“Okay.” 

“Sorry  about  all  that  cold  air,”  the  driver  spoke,  glancing  back  at  me.  “We 
had  to  run  the  heater  at  full  blast  to  keep  the  damn  car  from  overheating  and 
it  just  gets  too  hot  with  them  windows  up.” 

“Oh,  it  was  all  right.  I  got  some  fine  sleep.  It’s  been  a  great  ride.” 

“Yeah,  you  were  mighty  quiet  back  there.  Guess  you  got  to  get  your  rest 
when  you  can  with  all  the  far  you’ve  come.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  glad  to  get  off  the  road.” 

“Guess  so.” 

The  driver  slowed  the  car  and  pulled  over  into  the  shoulder  grass.  I  pulled 
my  bag  up  from  the  floor  and  opened  the  door.  The  new  day  air  was  colder 
outside.  Getting  out  I  began  to  shiver  and  I  could  feel  the  fine  hairs  of  my 
arms  move  on  my  skin  as  if  they  too  were  waking  to  the  day.  I  closed  the 
door  and  stepped  back. 

“Well,  I  hope  you  have  a  good  time  at  your  friend’s  wedding,”  the  man  by 
the  window  said.  “You’ve  got  a  good  day.” 

“Yes,  I  hope  so.  Thank  you.” 

Their  tires  spewed  up  wet  tufts  of  grass  as  they  pulled  back  out  onto  the 
road.  One  of  them  turned  and  waved  out  the  open  window  and  then  they 
were  gone,  as  quick  as  four  breaths  around  a  curve  and  out  of  sight  in  the  new 
morning  brightness.  I  stood  in  the  wet  cold  grass  and  listened  as  long  as  I 
could  hear  to  the  car  beating  its  warm  clean  way  from  my  country  junction 
and  me  to  the  city. 

Across  the  pavement  was  the  MacKinville  turnoff.  Down  it,  in  the  distance 
I  could  see  filling  stations  and  farther  on  up  a  hill  a  restaurant  and  motel 
facing  what  looked  like  a  cotton  gin  across  the  way.  I  breathed  deep  to  try  to 
slow  my  heart  then  bent  and  opened  my  bag  to  take  out  my  sweater  for  the 
cold. 

I  have  no  clothes  for  the  wedding,  I  thought.  Not  even  socks.  Bill  will  have 
to  give  me  everything  I  wear.  His  things  have  always  been  too  big  though.  I 
will  look  fine  with  sleeves  to  my  fingers  and  cuffs  over  my  shoes. 

I  put  the  sweater  on  and  started  toward  town. 

The  sun,  which  had  moved  out  from  among  trees  as  I  started,  was  well  into 
the  sky  by  the  time  I  reached  the  middle  of  town.  People  were  about  and 
most  of  the  parking  spaces  were,  filled.  Across  the  street  three  old  men  sat 
reading  newspapers  on  benches  bordering  a  half  acre  park.  I  was  hot  now  with 
the  sweater  on  but  the  sweat  in  my  hands  felt  cold  and  my  feet  brittle  against 
the  sidewalk.  I  have  come  for  your  wedding,  I  said  silently  to  the  negro 
women  who  had  stopped  to  look  at  the  pots  and  pans  in  a  hardware  store 
window.  I  have  come  for  this  wedding  of  the  century;  am  come  to  dance  to 
the  bells  of  this  union.  This  union,  this  yielding,  this  separation  I  thought. 

A  policeman  was  standing  on  the  corner  talking  to  a  man  in  a  white  coat. 

“Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  Dr.  Norman’s  house?”  I  asked.  They 
finished  talking  and  the  man  in  white  turned  and  walked  back  into  the 
drugstore  behind  him. 
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“Dr.  Norman’s  house?  Yeah,  just  go  down  this  street  here  until  you  get  t 
the  end  of  it.  It’s  the  last  house  on  the  left.” 

I  thanked  him  and  he  nodded  and  turned  back  to  the  corner  traffii 
casually,  his  arms  folded,  his  badge  bright  on  his  chest.  I  crossed  the  stree 
and  headed  down  the  busy  hill  toward  the  other  side  of  town. 

Bill  was  waiting  at  the  stoplight  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  I  didn’t  see  hir 
at  first,  did  not  see  him  recognize  me  and  wait  at  the  light  through  the  re 
into  the  green  until  I  reached  the  side  of  the  maroon  car  and  realized  he  wa 
there.  I  dropped  the  bag  on  the  sidewalk  but  caught  it  in  a  simple  motion  (i 
was  the  reverse  of  any  surprise  I  had  planned)  and  walked  over  to  him.  H 
was  laughing  as  he  grabbed  my  hand.  He  still  had  the  hard,  flat  wrists  of  a 
athlete  and  he  held  my  arm  tightly  for  a  second  before  reaching  over  an 
opening  the  door  on  the  other  side. 

“How  did  you  get  here?”  he  asked  as  I  walked  around  the  car. 

“I  walked.” 

“Mac  tried  to  call  you  yesterday  to  ride  with  him  but  you  were  alway 
out.” 

“I  was  at  work  all  morning,  but  it  was  okay  I  got  great  rides:  43  differen 
colored  men  all  in  1949  Chevrolet  trucks  with  top  speeds  of  35  miles  an  hou 
carrying  loads  of  sawdust  for  their  neighbors’  chicken  farms— I  didn’t  have  , 
bit  of  trouble.”  He  laughed. 

“I’m  really  glad  to  see  you.  You  wouldn’t  believe  everything  that’s  goinj 
on  with  this  wedding.  My  father  is  uncontrollable.” 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Over  to  Rachel’s  to  get  the  champagne.” 

“Champagne?” 

“Yeah.  We’ve  got  a  hundred  and  fifty  bottles.” 

“That’s  great.  At  least  I’ll  be  able  to  get  drunk.” 

“Ho,  no  drunker  than  me.  I’m  going  to  be  drunk  when  it  starts.” 

“When  does  it  begin?” 

“6:30  this  evening.” 

“Ten  and  a  half  hours  from  now.  That’s  not  much  time.” 

“Too  little.” 


We  were  through  the  town  again  and  out  almost  into  the  country.  Largi 
red  brick  or  white  houses  stood  back  from  the  road  every  hundrei 
yards  or  so,  their  outlines  shaded  and  hidden  by  oaks  or  sycamores  and  pines' 
We  turned  in  at  one  of  them,  a  three  story  white  wooden  house  clear  of  tree! 
in  front  but  pressed  on  either  side  by  green,  shadowing  oaks.  Victorian  li 
form,  its  long  drive,  dark  green  shutters  and  the  heavy,  moss-hung  trees  mad> 
it  Southern  in  effect.  We  drove  around  the  house  and  stopped  at  a  bac 
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outdoor  stairway. 

“I  want  you  to  see  the  gifts,”  he  said. 

“The  gifts?” 

“They’re  in  the  living  room;  we  got  everything  you  could  imagine.  In  some 
ways  this  is  an  amazingly  profitable  business.” 

Rachel  met  us  at  the  door.  She  was  tall  and  fresh  and  she  was  laughing  as 
she  let  us  in.  She  kissed  Bill  quickly  on  the  mouth  and  turned  to  me. 

“Oh,  Ramblen,  we  wondered  when  you  were  coming.”  Her  large,  quick 
hands,  sensitive  as  a  negro  child’s  touched  my  shoulders  and  brushed  my  face. 
I  smiled  but  did  not  step  to  her,  looked  into  her  eyes. 

“Well,  it’s  been  a  long  walk.” 

“Oh,  you  had  to  hitch-hike,  that’s  terrible.” 

“I  brought  him  over  to  see  the  gifts,”  Bill  said. 

“Your  tray’s  just  beautiful,”  she  said.  “We’ve  put  it  in  the  place  of  honor 
so  everyone  can  see  it.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  my  parent’s  gift.  I’d  like  to  see  that.  Mine  comes  later.” 

“Your  gift?”  Bill  laughed.  “What  brand  is  it?” 

“Don’t  worry— if  it  broke  in  the  bag  you  can  suck  my  shirts.” 

She  took  us  into  the  kitchen  where  her  parents  sat  at  the  table  drinking 
;offee.  The  room  was  bright  and  big  with  large  windows  on  two  sides  and  a 
mall  alcove  off  the  other.  Her  father  got  up  from  the  table. 

“The  bridgegroom  and  so  early,”  he  said,  “You’ve  come  about  the 
hampagne,  huh.  It’s  in  the  freezer.  I’ll  get  it.” 

Bill  introduced  me.  “This  is  my  best  friend,  Ramblen,”  he  said.  Rachel’s 
nother  rose  and  came  to  me. 

“Ramblen,  we  were  afraid  you  wouldn’t  get  here.  We’ve  heard  so  much 
bout  you  and  all  the  things  you’ve  been  doing.”  She  kissed  me  on  the  cheek 
nd  stepped  back  smiling. 

I  thanked  her  and  said  I  was  glad  to  be  there  and  that  everything  seemed 
ery  wonderful.  My  head  had  started  to  hurt  and  my  sweater  was  too  hot  and 
here  were  needles  in  my  face. 

“And  your  present  was  so  pretty,”  she  said. 

“Thank  you.” 

“Don’t  you  all  want  something  to  eat.  Let  me  fix  you  something.” 

“I  think  you  could  fix  Ramblen  a  drink,”  Bill  said. 

“Oh  no,”  I  said.  “Come  on  Bill.” 

“Well  anyway  I’ll  get  you  some  toast  and  coffee,”  she  laughed. 

While  she  and  Rachel  fixed  toast  and  Mr.  Alexander  got  the  wine  Bill  took 
le  into  the  living  room  to  see  the  presents.  They  were  spread  out  on  tables 
ound  three  sides  of  the  room,  all  unwrapped  and  separate,  shining  like 
wels  in  a  museum  or  the  merchandise  on  opening  day  at  Sears.  He  showed 
e  everything:  the  TV  set,  the  hand  knit  towels,  the  pieces  of  silverware  that 
ittered  like  mirrors  in  the  intense  light  of  the  overhead  lamps.  The  wool  of 
y  sweater  scratched  my  wrists  and  felt  tight  across  my  chest  and  my  collar 
as  tight  on  my  neck,  but  the  silver  was  clean  and  cold  in  my  hands. 
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“Here’s  your  tray,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  center  table.  I  saw  it.  It  v; 
large  and  silver  and  there  were  intricate  whirling  curves  carved  in  its  surfa 
The  center  was  polished  and  smooth  and  I  stood  before  it  looking  first  at  i 
tray  and  its  well  wrought  loveliness  then  at  my  face  captured  in  its  brij 
purity.  Bill  was  still  talking  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  left  the  room  leav  > 
only  his  voice  or  the  feeling  of  it  in  a  delayed  exit  behind  him. 

“My  mother  loved  the  telegram  you  sent.  She  and  Rachel  were  laugh  j 
for  a  couple  of  days.” 

“Telegram?”  I  was  looking  at  my  face  and  I  thought  I  knew  it  though 
seemed  as  white  as  the  linen  covered  tables  and  was  marked  now  with  dro 
of  sweat  that  were  leaving  clear  bright  trails  from  my  hair  to  my  chin  andj  , 
but  my  eyes  I  did  not  know,  could  not  place  their  width  or  their  color,  ,1 
not  know  who  blinked  them  or  to  whom  they  could  possibly  belong. 

“You  know:  the  one  you  sent  last  month  when  you  got  back  to  : 
States:  ‘Am  come  home,  ’  or  something.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

My  knees  left  and  I  fell  straight  down.  A  card  board  packing  box  was  i 
the  floor  behind  me  and  it  caught  my  back  as  I  fell  and  held  me,  sitting'! 
the  floor.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  passed  completely  out,  but  Bill  was  holdirn 
glass  of  water  to  my  lips  and  speaking  to  me  again  before  I  knew  he  had  gc 
anywhere.  He  held  my  head  up  and  let  me  drink  the  cold  water. 

“Jesus,”  he  said.  “I  knew  you’d  try  to  escape,  but  I  thought  you’d  on 
drink  yourself  blind.”  I  looked  up  at  him  and  his  eyes  were  harder  than  mi, 
We  were  still  the  only  ones  in  the  room.  “It’s  a  fact  Ramblen,”  he  said.  “  1 
this  is  true.” 

“I  know,  B.,  I  know  that.” 

He  helped  me  to  my  feet.  “I’m  just  fatigued.  It’s  a  long  way  to  come  fri 
New  York  and  I  couldn’t  sleep  much  on  my  rides.” 

“I  know.  I’m  sorry.  I  should  have  taken  you  straight  home  and  let  you  t 
some  rest  before  the  activities.” 

“It’s  okay.  I’m  just  glad  you  didn’t  call  the  Alexander’s.”  He  smiled  and  : 
walked  through  the  door  into  the  hall  and  down  to  the  kitchen. 

He  has  believed  me,  I  thought,  I  am  happy  he  has  believed  me. 


Mrs.  Alexander  and  Rachel  had  toast  and  coffee  ready  for  us  and  I  sa  t 
the  table  and  smiled  with  them  as  I  ate  their  food.  When  we  finisld 
Bill  and  I  carried  the  champagne  down  and  loaded  it  into  the  trunk  of  the  t 
Rachel  came  down  the  steps  and  helped  load  the  last  case  into  the  back  seal 
took  off  my  sweater  and  got  into  the  car. 

“I  don’t  want  you  all  drunk  now  when  it’s  time,”  she  said  as  Bill  got  in. 
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“It’s  him  you  don’t  want  drunk,”  I  said. 

“I’ll  see  you  at  the  wedding,”  Bill  said. 

We  did  not  speak  until  we  were  out  of  the  driveway.  I  asked  him  where 
hey  were  going  on  their  honeymoon. 

“Why,  do  you  want  to  go?” 

“Sure.” 

“We’re  going  down  to  the  beach  to  a  house  my  father  owns.  It’ll  be  great: 
10  motels  near,  no  TV’s,  no  telephones.” 

“You  can  carry  your  TV  with  you,”  I  said. 

“It’s  a  nice  one,  isn’t  it?” 

I  asked  him  why  he  hadn’t  told  me  sooner  about  the  wedding.  I  had 
nown  Rachel  almost  as  long  as  he  had  been  dating  her.  When  he  dropped  out 
T school  three  years  before  and  came  to  live  with  me  in  New  York,  Rachel 
ad  followed  two  months  later. 

“I  didn’t  tell  anyone  but  Mother  and  Daddy,”  he  said,  “I  wanted  to  make 
ure  you  were  coming  back  to  the  States  anyway  before  I  said  anything  to 
ou.” 

“Don’t  you  think  I  would  have  come  back  for  your  wedding?” 

“Yes,  that’s  why  I  didn’t  tell  you.” 

“Oh.” 

We  turned  down  West  Mackin  Street.  His  red  brick,  Georgian  home  would 
e  at  the  end  of  it.  The  trees  lining  the  street  were  sycamore  and  their  golden 
rown  leaves  were  beginning  to  fill  the  sidewalks  and  gutters. 

“You’re  picking  funny  ways  to  criticize  all  this,”  he  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  He  was  worried  but  just  guessing  and  I  knew  still 
lad  to  see  me. 

“You  know— falling  down  and  just  smiling  and  saying  thank  you  like  some 
irt  of  madonna.” 

“I’m  here  aren’t  I?  And  I’ve  come  a  long  way.  What  do  you  mean  criticize? 
'e  haven’t  even  asked  each  other  what  we’ve  been  doing  for  the  last  two 
jars.  We  haven’t  seen  each  other  for  twenty- five  months,  we’re  old  enough 
>  be  fathers  and  mothers  and  still  the  only  way  we  can  communicate  with 
ich  other  when  we’re  apart  is  by  telegram.” 

“Just  fathers,  Ramblen.  Just  fathers.” 

“Hell,  B.” 

“Why  don’t  you  get  happy,  Ramblen.”  He  had  turned  so  suddenly  that  I 
lought  he  was  coming  at  me  and  I  held  onto  the  window  support  for 
dance.  But  he  turned  back  toward  the  road. 

“Here’s  the  house,”  he  said  smiling. 

Cars  were  parked  in  the  driveway  and  out  on  the  street. 

“My  relatives,”  he  said. 

“I  think  I’ll  take  a  nap  for  a  while.” 

“Yes,  I  think  you’d  better.” 

I  made  it  through  the  house  without  meeting  any  of  the  lesser  relatives  but 
s  deeply  harried  father  met  me  in  the  hallway  and  shook  my  hand. 
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“Good  to  see  you  again,  Ramblen.  What  do  you  think  of  this  marriage?” 

“Yes.  I  don’t  know  yet.” 

“That’s  good.  None  of  us  do.” 

Mrs.  Norman  came  out  of  the  kitchen  and  gave  me  a  kiss,  her  small 
nervous  hands  fluttering  around  my  neck  like  hummingbirds. 

“He’s  wearing  glasses,”  she  said.  “And  his  hair’s  so  curly.” 

“Yes,  and  I  think  he  smokes  too,”  said  Bill  from  behind  me. 

“Ramblen.” 

“Yes  ma’am.” 

They  let  me  rest  then  and  Bill  took  me  into  his  bedroom  and  showed 
where  I  could  sleep.  I  pulled  off  my  shirt  and  pants  and  sat  down  on  the  bed. 
He  stood  by  the  dresser  looking  at  me. 

“Don’t  you  wear  any  underwear  anymore?”  he  asked. 

“No.  Or  shoes  either.” 

“Cannibal.  ” 

“Your  present’s  in  my  bag.”  He  bent  to  open  it.  “It’s  in  a  paper  sack.” 

“That’s  appropriate.”  He  found  the  sack  and  took  the  wood  and  glass 
object  out.  I  saw  that  I’d  forgotten  to  take  the  price  tag  off.  “What  in  the 
world  is  it?” 

“It’s  a  sterioptican,  wood-brain.  You  look  at  pictures  with  it.  There ’re 
some  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag.” 

He  took  the  pictures  out  and  looked  at  them.  “They’re  all  pornographic,” 
he  laughed. 

“Yes.  I  took  them  myself.  They’re  to  help  you  get  started  in  case  you 
don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“They’re  great  but  I’ll  know.  I’d  better  put  them  in  a  safe  place  until  after 
the  wedding.” 

“Don’t  forget  them.” 

He  put  the  pictures  and  sterioptican  in  a  drawer  and  crossed  the  room  to 
turn  out  the  light  before  leaving. 

“Do  you  have  a  suit  and  things  I  could  wear,”  I  asked  as  he  was  closing  the 
door. 

“I  think  all  my  things  are  too  big  for  you,”  he  answered.  “But  Frank  has 
stuff  you  can  wear.  Sleep  tight.” 

“Thank  you.” 


I  awoke  at  4:30  out  of  no  dream  I  remembered  with  my  heart  beating 
again  in  my  ears,  the  overhead  light  bright  in  my  face.  It  seemed  strange 
for  a  moment  that  having  carried  him  through  my  dreams  into  and  out  ol 
almost  all  of  the  places  I  had  seen  that  I  did  not  dream  of  him  here  in  hi: 
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home  in  his  bed,  that  my  only  sleep  here  had  been  blank  and  kind.  But  I  was 
awake  now  and  needed  no  dream.  I  lay  on  my  back  looking  up  at  the  light 
and  pressed  my  hands  hard  against  my  chest  to  try  and  slow  my  heart,  but  it 
rang  on  in  my  ears  like  a  bell. 

I  will  tell  myself  that  it  will  be  all  over  soon,  I  thought.  It  will  be  finished 
soon;  this  time  tomorrow  it  will  be  over  and  you  will  be  far  away  and  your 
life  will  go  on— they  guarantee  that.  You  will  make  it  for  sure.  You  are  the 
favorite. 

Bill’s  brother  Rick  came  into  the  room  wearing  a  towel  around  his  waist. 

“I’m  sorry  I  had  to  turn  the  light  on,”  he  said,  “But  Frank  and  I  have  to 
get  to  the  church  early  to  start  the  ushering.  How  are  you?  How  were  the 
foreign  lands?” 

“Wonderful.  How’ve  you  been.” 

“I’ll  be  okay  when  we  get  this  wedding  done.  Have  you  seen  the  tuxedos?” 

“No,  but  I’ve  heard  they’re  lovely.” 

“They  are.  If  you  want  to  take  a  shower  there’re  towels  in  the  bathroom.” 

“Thanks.” 

I  took  a  shower  and  came  back  and  put  on  the  pants  of  a  suit  I  found  in 
the  closet.  I  found  a  white  shirt  in  a  drawer  and  put  it  on.  Bill  came  in  as  I 
was  buttoning  the  shirt.  He  had  on  his  tux  pants  and  the  ruffled  shirt  that 
vent  with  them. 

“You  look  beautiful,”  I  said. 

“Don’t  I?”  He  reached  into  the  closet  and  pulled  out  a  tie.  “Here,  this  will 
;o  with  the  suit.” 

I  took  the  tie  from  him  and  began  to  tie  it  in  the  mirror.  He  stood  behind 
ne  fixing  his  bow  knot. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  tie  it  for  you,”  he  asked. 

“Of  course  not.  Why?” 

“Your  hands  are  shaking.” 

“I  know.  I’m  an  anarchist  and  I’ve  forgotten  the  timing  on  my  bomb.  Or 
lse  I  need  a  drink.” 

“So  do  1.  What  do  you  want?” 

“Scotch  and  ice.” 

“I  should  know  that.”  He  left  the  room. 

While  he  was  gone  I  found  a  pair  of  shoes  and  socks  and  put  them  on.  I 
ad  trouble  with  the  shoe  laces,  could  not  make  the  bows  and  I  finally  just 
notted  them,  pulling  them  tight  into  square  knots.  My  stomach  had  begun 
o  hurt. 

First  no  sleep,  I  thought  and  now  no  food.  This  must  be  over. 

Bill  came  back  with  the  two  drinks  and  handed  me  mine.  I  took  a  large 
wallow  and  felt  the  cold/hot  liquor  zing  from  my  stomach  to  my  head. 

“An  hour  and  a  half,”  he  said. 

“All  the  time  you  need.”  I  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room  sipping 
*ie  drink.  It  was  cold  in  my  hands. 

He  put  on  his  shoes  and  looked  up  at  me.  “You  know  I  wanted  you  to  be 
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the  best  man,”  he  said.  “But  my  father  decided  to  do  it.  This  minister  told 
me  that  the  father  always  does  it  unless  there’s  some  sort  of  terrible 
estrangement  going  on  and  you  never  want  to  see  him  again.  I  didn’t  think 
you  would  want  to  be  an  usher.” 

“Estrangement?”  I  laughed.  “Then  I’m  glad  your  father  is  a  doctor.” 

Because  your  saying  that  is  not  enough  now,  I  thought.. 

We  had  finished  dressing. 

“Almost  six,”  he  said.  “Time  to  get  moving  fast.” 

“It  happens.” 

He  walked  to  the  door.  “You  coming,”  he  asked. 

“With  you?” 

“To  the  wedding.” 

“I’ll  be  there  in  a  minute,”  I  said  and  he  walked  on  out  into  the  living 
room. 

I  sat  on  the  bed  without  him  only  for  a  moment.  I  held  my  hands  to  my 
ears  to  stop  the  blood.  You  must  remember  that  you  have  had  him  for  25 
years,  I  thought.  In  1935  in  this  South  that  would  have  been  half  your  life. 
You  had  time  to  do  anything  you  wanted  to  do  I  got  up  and  to  keep  from 
going  any  farther  walked  through  the  house  and  out  to  the  waiting  cars. 

I  rode  to  the  church  with  his  aunt  and  uncle.  I  had  not  met  them  before 
and  they  seemed  interested  in  who  I  was.  Where  I  came  from.  How  long  I  had 
known  Bill:  questions  one  would  have  heard  during  the  first  week  of  a 
language  class;  answers  simple,  reflexive. 

The  streets  seemed  familiar  already  and  the  lights  clicked  us  onward 
evenly.  Outside  the  moviehouse  couples  stopped  to  check  the  film  posters,  to 
take  their  pick  of  the  coming  products  and  moved  on.  People  on  the  streets 
did  not  pause  to  stare  at  the  bright  cars  passing;  a  few  might  have  caught 
glimpses  of  the  Edwardian  suits  and  Easter  dresses,  but  there  were  few  things 
striking,  the  cars  were  family  cars  and  the  suits  were  office  wear,  there  was 
nothing  black  in  the  procession,  and  no  dark  limosines  pushed  them  against 
the  curb.  The  aunt  and  uncle  talked  on  evenly,  it  was  an  engrossing  holiday 
for  them,  and  I  noticed  that  she  had  forgotten  to  hook  the  back  of  her  dress. 
My  suit  fit  me  perfectly  I  knew  and  the  tie  was  proper.  It  all  could  have  been 
my  own. 

The  red  brick  church  was  low  and  long.  It  looked  a  little  like  a  small 
tobacco  warehouse  with  a  belfry  at  one  end.  Small  groups  of  people  dressed 
in  clothes  that  went  with  colored  carnations  and  football  games  stood  around 
the  entrance  and  waited  to  be  led  in  to  the  seats.  The  uncle  let  us  out  and 
went  to  park  the  car.  I  did  not  wait  for  him  but  walked  ahead  into  the  church 
alone. 

Rick  was  there  at  the  last  row  of  seats.  “I  don’t  have  to  take  you  in,  do  I?” 
he  asked.  He  had  gloves  on  his  hands  and  looked  behind  me  for  others 
following. 

“Of  course  not.  I  know  the  way.” 

I  found  my  place  easily:  the  last  seat  on  the  last  row  of  the  groom’s  family 
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section.  I  was  the  first  family  member  there.  To  my  right  and  above  me  a 
single  robed  woman  sat  in  the  choir  loft.  I  cannot  be  pushed  back  from  here, 
I  thought.  I  can  control  it  all  from  here. 

It  seemed  that  everything  began  at  once.  A  whole  family  of  women  had 
tightened  me  against  the  seat  rail:  the  church  was  filled;  and  the  flowers 
about  the  altar  seemed  to  brighten.  Mrs.  Alexander  was  there  and  Mrs. 
Norman.  The  bride  came  down  trailing  lace  behind  her.  The  robed  woman 
sang.  And  Bill  was  there.  Led  by  the  minister  he  and  his  father  had  come  out 
of  a  door  behind  the  altar  and  down  a  few  small  steps.  I  watched  his  eyes, 
could  see  nothing  else,  but  I  could  not  follow  them,  or  find  where  they 
looked,  could  not  lead  them  to  me.  For  a  minute  I  smelled  smoke  and  was 
sure  that  someone  had  dropped  a  cigarette  onto  my  coat,  that  I  would  begin 
burning  there.  I  touched  my  face  for  I  was  sure  that  in  another  second  I 
would  begin  to  bleed  from  the  nose  and  mouth  and  my  head  would  fall 
forward  against  the  pew  in  front  of  me  and  the  woman  next  to  me  would 
begin  to  scream.  But  they  had  turned  toward  the  minister  and  there  were  no 
possible  eyes  to  seek  me  out  now.  It  began  and  was  over  quickly,  was  only 
seven  minutes  long,  less  than  a  hundred  breaths,  but  I  could  have  counted 
every  word,  had  time  to  stop  and  explain  each  one,  would  have  been  willing 
to  live  for  years  between  each  syllable. 


I  could  not  leave  the  church  quickly  when  it  was  over.  People  seemed  to 
spring  into  the  aisles  and  the  woman  next  to  me  began  to  ask  questions. 
She  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  the  college  or  high  school  roommate,  if  I  had 
been  to  MacKinville  before. 

“I  am  sorry,  I  don’t  have  enough  for  you,”  I  said  and  pushed  my  way  out 
of  the  church. 

I  did  not  wait  for  anyone  but  walked  home  alone.  There  was  no  need  for  a 
reception  now,  no  champagne  would  work,  no  postponement  possible.  I 
made  my  way  through  the  streets  without  looking.  I  have  it  all  now,  I 
thought,  I  have  memorized  your  town,  the  whole  affair,  I  own  it  all  well 
enough.  No  one  need  tell  me  anything.  It  was  dark  by  time  I  got  there  and 
the  house  was  locked.  I  went  around  back  and  found  a  window  unfastened 
and  let  myself  in.  I  found  a  new  bottle  of  scotch  in  the  kitchen  and  opened  it. 
There  were  empty  glasses  on  the  dining  room  table  and  I  filled  one  and  sat 
down  to  drink.  Quick  and  weary,  I  thought.  I  squeezed  the  glass  until  my 
fingers  seemed  part  of  it  but  it  would  not  break.  Both  hands  would  not  help. 
I  noticed  that  my  pants  were  a  shade  darker  than  my  coat,  I  had  not  seen  that 
before. 

I  ran  into  the  bedroom,  turning  on  lights  as  I  went,  and  took  the  clothes 
off.  The  knots  in  my  shoes  were  too  tight  and  I  had  to  take  the  pants  off  over 


them.  Your  things,  your  brothers’  things  I  cannot  use,  do  not  need  your  gifts. 
I  hung  the  other  clothes  up  and  went  back  into  the  kitchen,  naked,  to  get  a 
knife  to  cut  the  laces.  There  was  one  in  a  rack  above  the  counter.  I  cut  the 
shoes  off  and  took  them  and  the  knife  back  into  the  bedroom.  The 
steriopticon  and  pictures  were  in  the  drawer  I  opened  to  put  back  the  socks. 

What  really  must  I  do,  B.  to  let  you  know  I  have  come  for  your  wedding? 
Bring  your  gifts,  Wear  your  clothes,  get  drunk?  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
tear  your  house  down,  I  could  not  bomb  your  church,  am  too  late  to  steal 
your  girl.  What  is  there  new  to  do  or  say? 

I  left  my  clothes  on  the  floor  and  went  to  the  back  door  and  opened  it. 
Stars  were  out  all  over  the  sky.  In  the  light  from  the  doorway  I  could  see  that 
the  yard  was  narrow  and  grass-covered;  it  sloped  away  from  the  house  down 
to  a  high  white  fence  that  separated  it  from  what  looked  like  a  small  wood.  A 
nine  year  old  boy  could  have  thrown  a  rock  over  the  fence  from  where  I 
stood.  I  closed  the  door  behind  me  and  walked  out  with  the  knife  in  my  hand 
into  the  yard.  Where  are  you  my  athlete  now,  I  laughed.  You  couldn’t  have 
played  badmiton  in  this  yard.  Where  are  your  baseball  and  your  football? 
Where  did  you  get  your  quick  moves  from,  Bill  boy?  I  was  talking  out  loud 
and  I  could  not  see  well  anymore.  I  tried  to  walk  toward  the  fence  but 
stumbled  and  fell  to  my  knees,  catching  my  head  in  my  hands  against  the 
ground  to  keep  from  rolling  down  the  hill.  I  had  begun  to  shake  in  the  fall 
cold. 

I  drove  the  knife  into  the  ground  in  front  of  me.  It  went  in,  all  the  way  to 
my  hand,  as  if  into  water.  I  let  it  go  then  and  bent  slowly  down  to  it  and 
touched  my  tongue  to  the  handle  and  tasted  the  salt  of  my  sweat.  The  fine 
line  of  metal  was  cold  on  my  tongue.  I  touched  the  handle  again  with  my 
hand;  then  straightening  up  pulled  it  out  of  the  grass  and  held  the  blade  to 
my  face.  I  could  not  feel  it  coldness  against  my  skin.  The  day,  the  house,  the 
girl,  the  marriage:  all  of  everything  I  ever  needed  to  see  or  know  I  had 
discovered. 

I  threw  the  knife  against  the  fence  and  putting  my  hands  out  before  me  let 
myself  down  to  the  grass.  I  felt  the  wet,  new-sown  winter-grass  go  flat  against 
my  body. 

You  see  what  I  could  not  do,  BiE.  There  is  no  way  they  could  have  told 
you  about  it.  Nothing  at  all  would  work  anymore. 

I  lay  on  the  ground,  my  eyes,  my  mouth,  my  body  fast  to  the  grass,  my 
hands  pressing  down  into  the  earth;  lay  alone  there  in  his  town,  his  home, 
with  nothing  more  to  wait  for. 
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Two  Poems 


Fleurs,  Femmes,  Flots 


And  shall  I  call  thee  daughter  of  the  foam, 

This  restaurant  thy  chambered  catacomb? 

Just  in  that  glance,  that  rustle  of  damp  hair, 

I  saw  thy  sister’s  sea-flown  shadow  there. 

Why  then  encumber  limbs  in  loss  of  light? 

Shed  robes!  Shine!  Dance  the  distant  glade  to  sight! 

O  blossom’s  bell,  o  blossom’s  cup  thou  art! 

O  vase,  that  gatherest  to  thyself  apart- 
Of  Eden’s  brew  the  chalice,  vine  and  vessel— 

This  prayer  of  man  and  high-impassioned  missal: 
‘Lady  of  light,  if  daughter  of  the  wave, 

Then  coursers  of  the  sea  have  power  to  save. 

If  flesh  of  mother’s  flesh,  bestow  some  kindred  thing, 
As  jonquils  proffered  from  the  lap  of  spring. 

But  if,  as  leaves,  limbs,  flowers  seem  to  show, 

My  love’s  meander-curls,  thine  own  locks  flow- 
Twin  tributaries  to  an  ancient  strait- 
By  crocus-clusters,  where  the  sleek  swans  skate, 
You’re  here,  who  read  me  myths  in  rain,  and  ran 
And  called  me  lambkin  in  the  sun  when  life  began. 
This  much  is  certain:  daughter  of  the  surge 
Or  daughter  of  the  spring:  lines,  limits  merge: 

The  thirteenth  gone,  the  primal  here,  the  river-run: 
The  channel’s  tossed  and  sundered  poles  are  one! 
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Tell  me,  Southern  business  man, 

With  leather-seeming  neck  of  tan. 

What  could  bring  you  home  so  soon 
Under  the  crazy-quilt  of  noon. 

Your  wife  has  tucked  her  dolls  in  bed, 

And  wrapped  a  washcloth  round  her  head, 
Taking  the  leave  your  absence  gave 
To  prowl  from  hall  to  hall  and  rave. 

One  wonders  what  in  heaven’s  name 
Could  make  you  think  she  was  the  same 
Abigail  Upchurch  Abelard 
Who  gathered  daisies  from  the  yard 
Of  Willie  Jones,  her  father’s  friend, 

Back  where  the  fire-trail  used  to  bend 
Among  the  aisles  of  fragrant  pine 
And  scented  honeysuckle  vine, 

Until  her  husband  (whom  God  bless) 

Came  with  his  manners,  courtly  dress, 

To  lift  her  from  those  fields  of  bloom 
And  leave  her  in  this  velvet  room. 

Where  sun  in  stifled  measure  falls, 

And  lilies  gild  the  panelled  walls, 

And  hours  like  bitter  harpies  spew 
Their  moments,  mire  to  wallow  through.... 
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A  world  you  husbands  never  see, 

A  world  of  hair-nets  and  TV, 

Of  dishes  floating  in  the  sink. 

And  more  precisely,  secret  drink, 

And  (signature  of  former  sins) 

The  new  adherents  cancer  wins, 

And  falling  out  of  steel-grey  hair, 

And  brackish,  brutal  hag’s  despair 
So  now  before  you  turn  the  key 
And  venture  where  you  should  not  be, 
Consider:  would  you  know  your  bride, 
Her  hair  unstrung,  all  marble-eyed, 
Nostrils  flaring,  gnawing  a  towel, 
Sprawled  on  the  floor  to  hiss  and  howl? 
I’d  stay  away  till  four  o’clock, 

And  leave  this  monstrous  world  to  rock, 

Which  in  its  revolution  brings 

Some  sort  of  rest  to  wrangling  things. 

By  leaving  you  may  still  ignore 
Her  cause  for  writhing  on  the  floor 
And  coming  home  won’t  drive  you  mad 
To  think  of  what  you  thought  you  had. 

I  think  that’s  better  all  around. 

Your  wife  continues  on  the  ground. 
Sugar  is  cheaper  by  the  pound. 
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Robert  Creeley 


Two  Poems 


Sea 


Salt  and  water, 
beach  sloped  form, 
wind  and  water, 
it  all  comes  home. 

See  days 
forward,  weeks 
on  end, 
opened  again. 

Past,  west, 
backwards 
water’s  wake, 
a  lot  of  boats. 


Billfold 

Piece  of  me,  curiously 
attached,  you  were  in 
a  bar  for  two  days  un¬ 
drinking  and  unthinking, 
object  of  your  own  worth. 
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An  Interview  With  Robert  Creeley 


This  interview  took  place  in  The  Archive’s  lounge,  over  a  few  glasses  of 
water  and  a  number  of  cigarettes.  It  was  taped,  so  as  to  make  for  the  freest 
possible  exchange  of  ideas. 

Talking  with  Robert  Creeley  is  an  extraordinary  experience.  His 
conversation  reveals  two  central  things  about  him:  an  intense  feeling  for 
words,  and  especially  for  the  spoken  word;  secondly,  a  very  exceptional  mind 
that  makes  great  leaps  but  finally  discloses  the  intrinsic  link  between  various 
seemingly  disparate  elements.  For  the  most  part  he  spoke  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  continually  laboring  to  find  the  most  appropriate  articulation 
for  his  ideas.  His  very  speech  indicates  that  he  is  a  man  unequivocally 
committed  to  writing,  but  largely  as  a  means  of  locating  his  own  experience 
rather  than  as  its  own  end. 

The  interview  is  transcribed  here  almost  intact,  the  only  omissions  being 
statements  of  primarily  anecdotal  value  or  bearing  more  upon  the  thought 
and  work  of  other  men  than  those  of  Mr.  Creeley  himself. 


THE  ARCHIVE:  What  is  the  distance,  in  terms  of  time,  usually  required  to 
deal  with  your  experience  in  writing? 

ROBERT  CREELEY:  1  rather  feel  that  it’s  the  intent  to  get  over  that 
distance,  in  other  words  to  reduce  that  distance  as  much  as  possible  that 
writing  for  me  is  centered  in.  There’s  one  poem  I  remember,  called 
“Distance,”  I  think  it’s  in  Words  where  the  context  is  really  that  feeling  of  a 
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separation' experienced  as  a  distance  from  others,  in  relationships,  and  for  m 
the  sense  of  objective/subjective  is  a  very  honest  means.  In  other  words, 
tend  to  believe  in  as  complete  an  involvement  with  whatever’s  being  said  a 
it’s  possible  to  get  to.  I  don’t  know  that  a  cool  head  is  really  to  the  point, 
mean  the  point  for  me  is  simply  that  the  habit  of  doing  something  an 
hopefully  the  intelligence  that  one  is  involved  with  in  doing  it,  tha 
constitutes  the  “objectivity.” 

THE  ARCHIVE:  Do  you  think  that  as  you  get  older  you’re  able  to  deal  wit 
your  experience  more  readily? 

CREELEY:  I  never  practically  had  the  sense  that  I  was  dealing  with  m 
experience.  By  which  I  mean  simply  that  things  happen  and  I  respond  t 
them  as  I  can  and  obviously  I  have  proposals  about  things  I  want  to  do  c 
things  I  want  to  have  happen  and  relationships  I  hope  will  stay  relationship: 
but  I  came  really  increasing  to  feel  that  a  too  deliberate  planning,  either  c 
one’s  usual  daily  life  or  one’s  intent  as  a  writer,  is  almost  specious.  It  ju: 
doesn’t  come  out  that  way.  Literally  in  every  relationship  I  value  there  wa 
neither  plan  nor  in  some  senses  expectation,  they  simply  occurred,  everythin 
from  my  relation  to  my  wife  to  my  present  situation  at  Buffalo— none  c 
those  were  planned,  they  just  happened.  No  intent  of  my  own  and/or  pla 
could  have  gotten  to  those.  Even  to  be  a  writer  was  curiously  not  a  plan. 
THE  ARCHIVE:That  seems  to  bear  fairly  directly  upon  the  notion  you  hav 
of  a  kind  of  open  field  in  your  writing,  that  you  don’t  set  yourself  an 
particular  plan  and  it  ends  where  it  seems  appropriate  to  end. 

CREELEY:  There’s  certainly  no  plan  as  an  intention  that  has  to  be  satisfie 
in  my  own  thought.  I  tend  by  nature  to  be  a  man  who  can  get  awfull 
paranoid  and  very  worried  by  trying  to  plan  ahead,  whether  it  be  somethin 
as  simple  as  when  do  we  go  into  town  tomorrow,  I  begin  to  think  is  ther 
enough  gas  in  the  car,  I  begin  to  complicate  endlessly  in  planning.  So  tha 
what  I  really  find  more  happily  the  case  is  a  situation  where  I’m  respondin 
to  something  momently  occurring,  rather  than  fulfilling  some  sense  of 
condition  that  has  already  been  thought  of,  almost  too  intricately,  to< 
intensively.  The  situation  that  occurs  to  me  most  equivalent  is  the  situatio 
in  driving,  where  one  knows  how  tg>  drive  and  the  road  is  momently  occurrinj 
and  one  is  responding  to  its  state. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  You’ve  compared  this  kind  of  approach  to  Jackso 
Pollock’s  approach  to  painting.  Are  there  other  examples  in  other  art  form 
of  this  kind  of  approach? 

CREELEY:  Cage  of  course  would  work  in  terms  of  music  composition.  I 
would  work  for  situations  in  which  a  high  degree  of  let’s  say  chance  facto 
would  be  admitted  into  the  context.  So  that  for  example  one  piece  migh 
involve  the  use  of  radio  receivers  tuned  to  pick  up  say  casual  daily  sounds  in 
diversity  of  American  cities.  In  some  sense  one  could  argue  or  propose, 
think  interestingly,  that  that  was  almost  the  maximum  of  planning  of  th 
condition  of  what  was  to  be  heard,  because  it  wanted  to  admit  as  much  of  th 
magnum  as  could  possibly  be  got  at.  For  the  writing  at  least  it’s  basically  th 
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situation  of  response  to  what’s  happening.  Olson’s  sense  of  what’s  occurring 
as  you  are  literally  writing. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  What  about  the  distance  involved  in  the  actual  writing  of 
the  poem?  You  spoke  earlier  of  the  poem’s  being  in  some  way  formed  even 
before  it’s  written. 

CREELEY:  Again  I  think  Olson’s  characterization,  although  seemingly  very 
bleak,  is  accurate,  when  he  speaks  of  poetry  as  being  a  higher  energy  transfer 
from  the  poet  and/or  writer,  and  then  he  says  in  parentheses,  he  will  have 
some  several  causations.  I’m  thinking  of  books  like  The  Road  To  Xanadu,  the 
complexity  of  how  a  particular  poem  occurs  is  I  think  inexhaustible.  I  know 
men  for  example  have  themes  in  mind  or  even  very  often  a  particular  sense  of 
the  poem.  How  it  is  then  that  they  come  to  do  it  is  I  think  very  complex  and 
very  personal.  I  don’t  know  that  anyone  can  actually  discover  precisely  how 
this  did  come  to  be  said. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  You  said  that  when  you  were  younger  and  went  over  your 
poetry  you  were  very  much  concerned  with  whether  it  was  cogent  or  not. 
Now  when  you  go  over  your  poetry  what  sort  of  things  do  you  look  for? 
CREELEY:  I  think  energy  and  an  intrinsic  coherence.  It  can  be  something 
very  minimal.  Something  that  can  be  characterized  not  necessarily  as  a 
“poem,”  as  some  formal  entity  but  as  an  interesting  condition  of  writing,  at 
least  for  me,  would  be  simply  ‘love’s  faint  trace.’  It’s  just  that  line.  In  a 
sequence  of  statement,  not  necessarily  integrally  related  with  that  line,  still  it 
takes  place  there  for  me  and  it  stays  interesting.  It  has  a  residue  of  sound  that 
I  like,  it  has  a  vowel  shift  that  I  like,  it  plays  on  a  sense  of  consonance.  The  ‘s’ 
sounds  are  interesting  to  me,  and  the  ‘a’  sounds. 

THE  ARCHIVE  :Do  you  ever  revise  a  poem  purely  for  a  sense  of  rhythm? 
CREELEY:  I  don’t  revise. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  You  don’t  revise  because  the  poem  has  in  effect  shaped 
itself  beforehand,  it’s  by  no  means  automatic  writing  as  in  say  Kerouac? 
CREELEY:  It  probably  is  that  the  poem  has  shaped  itself  beforehand,  I  don’t 
know  that  that’s  necessarily  known  to  me,  or  that  1  have  a  conscious  use  of 
that  fact.  But  again  it’s  really  equivalent  to  other  kinds  of  physical  acts,  say 
for  example  skiing,  in  a  particular  course,  a  downhill  race,  where  a  particular 
thing  might  be  accomplished,  and  let’s  say  you  got  halfway  down  the  hill  and 
fell.  The  point  is  you  can’t  revise  that  run,  you  can  go  back  up  the  hill  and 
start  another.  What  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  the  act  of  writing  seems  to  have, 
in  my  own  experience  of  it,  an  integral  state  that  cannot  easily  be  returned 
to,  once  it’s  been  left.  In  other  words  you  can’t  go  back  and  pick  up  where 
you  left  off  and/or  go  back  and  start  again  and  revise  easily  what  you’ve 
already  taken  place  in.  It  would  be  like  trying  to  eat  a  meal  and  halfway 
through  it  deciding  that  you  didn’t  like  the  taste  of  the  food  and  you  wanted 
to  go  backandstartagain.Well  the  point  is  you’ve  already  eaten  that  much  and 
other  than  vomitting  it  up  and  trying  to  reassemble  its  constituents,  I 
couldn’t  do  it.  For  me  writing  is  an  energy  state,  again  I  can’t  easily  speak  of 
it  because  it  seems  to  me  a  highly  complex  condition  of  experience,  that  for 
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some  reason,  God  knows  what,  permits  a  coherence  of  statement  and  that 
coherence  in  statement  probably  is  built  on  a  great  diversity  of  so-called 
input,  from  reading,  from  practice,  from  listening  to  people.  A  great  diversity 
of  coherence  comes  from  all  that  kind  of  source.  In  writing  the  dilemma  then 
is  to  make  as  active  use  of  it  as  is  possible  in  the  moment  that  it’s  actually 
occurring.  I’m  fascinated  where  I  now  live  watching  surfers.  Once  you’re 
literally  in  the  condition  of  the  wave,  you  can’t  revise  it,  you’ve  got  to  do 
anything  you  have  to  do  then  and  there,  and  the  brilliance  of  certain  surfers  is 
their  ability  to  stay  exactly  at  the  energy  state  of  that  wave  for  the  longest 
possible  time.  They  can’t  go  back  and  revise  a  particular  run.  You  can  respect 
the  wave,  however,  and  you  can  practice  its  uses. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  In  a  number  of  your  poems  I’m  struck  by  an  almost 
parnassian  quality,  an  economy  of  language— the  lines  are  very  short,  there’s 
never  a  word  wasted.  But  at  the  same  time  the  very  principles  from  which 
you’re  working  are  the  opposite  of  parnassian  principles,  which  create  a 
closed  system,  the  poem  being  assigned  a  form  before  it’s  written. 

CREELEY:  I  think  the  character  of  the  language  is  pretty  much  the  habit  of 
both  my  own  nature,  e.g.  an  initial  shyness— as  a  young  man  I  was 
extraordinarily  shy,  although  I  would  talk  endlessly  with  friends  close  to  me, 
but  with  say  general  situations  I’d  tend  to  just  clam  up  entirely,  so  that  I 
remember  when  I  first  had  a  chance  to  teach  at  Black  Mountain,  Paul 
Blackburn  for  one  was  completely  astounded  that  I  thought  even  to  attempt 
it,  and  my  wife  felt  equally  that  if  it  didn’t  go  well,  which  she  expected  it  not 
to,  I  was  not  to  feel  depressed  but  was  to  come  right  home.  So  that  my  sense 
of  statement  must  have  been  both  shy  and  therefore  economical,  wanting 
to  say  as  little  as  possible  as  often  as  possible,  being  very  shy  of  overstatement 
and  any  kind  of  excessive  attributing  of  emotion  or  feeling  or  content  to 
what  was  said.  That  is  a  kind  of  New  England  condition  of  speech.  The 
system,  again,  thinking  of  that  part  of  what  you  were  saying,  I  like  that 
context  that  does  use  say  the  sense  of  the  wave  and  how  it  can  be  used,  the 
sense  of  wave  being  the  situation  of  the  wave,  the  situation  of  the  energy  and 
the  appearance.  My  part  of  it  then  being  what  can  I  make  of  this  possibility, 
this  energy  field  or  whatever  you’d  call  it,  this  complex  of  feeling  and  things 
coming  to  be  said.  And  in  that  economy  very  frequently  I’ll  use,  not 
something  to  hold  on  to,  but  a  course,  the  same  way  that  a  wave  breaks  in  a 
particular  direction,  a  particular  geographic  condition,  or  a  ski  run  describes  a 
particular  downhill,  a  downhill  of  a  certain  character.  Then  the  senses  of 
stanza,  or  even  of  language,  would  be  a  kind  of  constant.  One  time  I 
remember  Pound  was  trying  to  make  clear  to  me  what  the  nature  of  a 
magazine  might  be,  and  he  said  verse  consists  of  a  constant  and  a  variant,  and 
you  can  literally  make  almost  any  aspect  of  the  activity  the  constant,  and 
almost  any  aspect  the  variant.  If  everything  that’s  said  is  constant,  then  it 
becomes  very  tedious  and  boring,  if  everything  is  variable  there’s  no  location 
of  the  experience  that  the  reader  and/or  the  writer  can  find  to  locate  the 
other  activity  with.  He  was  then  saying  that  in  terms  of  a  magazine,  in  other 
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words  have  a  constant  in  the  sense  of  particular  people  you  rely  upon  to  write 
consistently  and  the  rest  of  the  magazine  be  as  various  and  as  wide  as  you  can 
possibly  make  it. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  You  said  before  that  you  deeply  empathized  with  and 
respected  Allen  Ginsberg’s  poetry,  but  your  poetry  and  his  poetry  don’t  seem 
to  have  many  similarities. 

CREELEY:  I  think  the  marginal  feeling,  despite  the  difference  in  the  obvious 
contexts  is  very  similar.  I  think  we  are  both  writers  who  depend  upon  the 
contexts  of  emotion  for  our  statements.  We’re  also  writers  who  come,  I  think, 
from  a  particular  kind  of  education  that’s  very  similar.  I  think  despite  the 
great  divergence  in  the  content  of  what  we  do  say,  there  is  an  impulse  to 
regard  the  world  in  a  very  similar  manner,  to  have  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
to  it  and  really  almost  shyly  to  want  the  optimum  happiness  for  the  optimum 
number  of  people,  not  to  say  he’s  good  or  bad,  but  that  is  not  necessarily  the 
feeling  of  many  poets  of  my  acquaintence.  He  felt  that  he  wouldn’t  write  a 
poem  but  would  write  freely  what  he  wanted  to,  his  intimate  thoughts  and 
feelings.  I  recognized  that  on  the  instant,  that’s  what  I  wanted  to  do.  When 
we  thought  of  variations  for  formal  condition,  we  were  really  thinking  of  the 
alternatives  to  a  tight,  intrinsically  completed  sense  of  form  previous  to  the 
actual  writing  of  the  poem.  Our  center  in  Williams,  for  example,  however 
variously  used,  is  very  important  to  both  of  us.  Allen  one  time  delighted  me 
by  writing  a  poem  using  my  kind  of  prosody,  and  I  have  at  times  written 
poems  trying  his  kind  of  prosody.  What  otherwise  is  different  is  that  I  tend  to 
have,  Olson  pointed  out  to  me  that  my  breath  and  the  kind  of  stress  patterns 
I  got  into  my  statements  tended  to  be  short  and  tenser,  and  that  my  thinking, 
as  a  kind  of  logical  statement  in  the  proposal,  tended  to  be  quite  long  winded. 
THE  ARCHIVE:  The  clearest  influence  on  your  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
Charles  Olson. 

CREELEY:  He  did  a  lovely  thing  in  the  sense  that  he  made  clear  to  me,  not 
in  a  didactic  sense  at  all,  but  he  would  deal  to  me  what  particularly  I  was 
capable  of  doing.  He  did  it  in  a  very  generous  manner,  both  by  support  of  and 
excitement  with  what  I  was  doing,  but  equally  by  criticizing  in  a  way  that  I 
deeply  respect,  by  showing  me  what  particular  things  were  getting  said  and 
what  particular  things  were  tending  to  blur.  He  also  gave  me  a  premise  for 
working,  that  whole  sense  of  projective  verse,  that  was  extremely  useful  to 
me.  The  first  part  of  the“Projective  Verse”essay  is, I  think  I’m  right  in  saying, 
taken  largely  from  letters  that  he  had  written  to  me. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  Most  people  think  of  projective  verse  as  simplistically 
projecting  yourself  into  an  inanimate  object  or  an  animate  object  or  a 
relationship  and  they  seem  to  imply  that  it  will  come  out  objectively,  and 
that’s  not  true. 

CREELEY:  It  really  isn’t  of  that  order.  That’s  taking  it  in  a  symbolic  sense 
or  as  a  metaphor  for  something  else. It  really  is  something  like  the  distinction 
between  the  housing  module  that’s  put  down  irrespective  of  the  condition  of 
the  soil  where  it  will  occur,  so  that  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  terrain, 
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the  house  is  slapped  to  the  ground.  You  can  think  of  another  way  of  buildinj 
wherein  the  house  occurs  not  only  in  relation  with  the  ground  but  almost  as ; 
situation  of  the  ground  itself.  I  lived  in  New  Mexico,  where  houses  are  madi 
of  adobe,  where  there  is  an  absolute  confirmation  between  the  condition  o 
the  house  and  the  soil  on  which  it  occurs.  Or  simply,  I  delight  in  seeing  ; 
house  actually  the  projection  of  the  people  who  live  in  it  and  the  condition  o 
the  ground  where  it  takes  place;  where  a  house  grows,  for  example,  with  thi 
condition  of  the  family. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  Aren’t  you  the  maker  of  the  object’s  projection,  in  the  sense 
that  nothing  actually  projects  itself?  In  other  words  a  house  doesn’t  project 
itself  from  the  earth. 

CREELEY:  You  recognize  the  situation  and  the  possibility,  but  nonetheles: 
it’s  the  ground  and  the  factual  possibility  of  the  house  that’s  working 
through.  I  really  was  deeply  moved  and  believe  entirely  in  Lawrence’s  sens: 
of  ‘not  I  but  the  wind  that  blows  through  me.’  There  is  an  attitude  in  writinj 
that  thinks  of  the  whole  activity  as  being  the  imposition  of  a  will  upor 
random  occasion.  That  to  me  is  meaningless.  Again,  it’s  like  the  sense  of 
man  sailing— obviously  he’s  got  a  boat  and  hopefully  he  knows  how  to  sail  it 
but  the  disposition  of  that  ability  has  to  do  entirely  with  how  the  wind  i, 
blowing  and  what  the  condition  of  the  sea  is.  If  he  wants  to  impose  that  wil 
on  the  sea  then  he  gets  something  that’s  so  rigid  and  so  uneffected  by  the  se; 
and  the  wind  that  he  goes  through  the  sea  as  though  he  were  driving  down  thi 
New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  I  notice  that  the  actual  visual  appearances  of  your  poem 
and  Olson’s  poems  are  markedly  different— his  jump  around  the  page  a  lo 
more  and  make  use  of  slashes  and  longer  lines. 

CREELEY  :I  visited  Beloit  about  a  year  ago  and  I  was  asked  to  read  ; 
selection  of  poems  that  I  thought  were  extraordinary  or  were  a  measure  o 
my  own  senses  of  possibility,  and  I  read  some  of  Olson  and  found  that  afte 
three  or  four  lines  I  was  literally  gasping  for  breath.  He  was  six  foot  eight,  an< 
his  diaphragm,  his  chest,  was  huge.  He  would  take  in  a  breath  and  let  tha 
statement  roll,  and  I  physically  wasn’t  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing— 
couldn’t  push  a  line  of  that  order.  I  tend  to  be  short  winded.  What  Olson, 
think  beautifully,  proposed  was  that  the  writing  might  be  intimate  with  eacl 
occasion  of  its  author. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  Olson’s  technique  of  involving  breathing  in  the  lines  and  th 
language  and  the  rhythm  of  the  poem  seems  to  be  more  than  simpl 
breathing  say  fourteen  times  a  minute  and  then  dealing  with  that  in  terms  o 
a  poem. 

CREELEY:  It’s  for  more  than  that.  It’s  a  sense  that  the  dynamic  o1 
something  said  has  intimately  to  do  with  the  physiology  of  the  speaker.  If 
also  the  sense  that  writing  is  not  primarily  an  activity  involved  with  visutj 
condition  and/or  response  but  has  to  do  with  something  spoken  or  chanted  c 
sung,  that  it  is  an  auditory  circumstance.  For  example  when  I  was  first  i 
grammar  school  and  learning  to  read,  the  teachers  then  would  insistently  saj 
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don’t  move  your  lips  when  you  read,  because  one’s  impulse  was  effectually  to 
read  aloud,  although  under  one’s  breath,  what  one  was  reading,  to  translate  it  into 
sounds.  So  there  was  a  curious  double  proposal;  in  learning  to  read  obviously 
one  was  being  taught  to  recognize  these  sounds,  and  at  the  same  time  one  was 
being  commanded  to  read  silently.  But  I  think  my  own  habit  would  be  to 
read  aloud,  murmur.  When  I’m  writing  at  times  I’m  talking  aloud.  My  wife 
tells  me  that  at  times  when  I’m  working  she  can  hear  me  murmuring  aloud. 
Thinking  then  that  it  is  a  physical  condition  of  statement,  that’s  literally 
occurring  as  auditory  circumstances,  then  the  nature  of  what  makes  that 
sound  becomes  intimate  with  the  nature  of  the  poetry  thus  composed. 
THE  ARCHIVE:  You  mean  just  the  mechanics  of  enunciating  that  word? 
CREELEY:  Yeah,  exactly.  I’ve  at  times  hit  lines  in  writing  which  were 
extraordinarily  awkward  because  apparently  the  writer  didn’t  really  think  of 
the  actual  sounds.  For  example  one  line  of  a  poet  otherwise  certainly 
respectable  was  ‘as  out  of  its  orbit  it’s  hurled,’  which  is  almost  like  a 
tongue-twister,  and  one  felt  that  he  hadn’t  really  taken  much  interest  or  care 
to  see  how  those  ‘its’  ‘its’  ‘its’  were  tangling  up  the  statement,  which  was 
otherwise  semantically  quite  clear.  Because  I  think  poetry  is  insistently  a 
physical  occasion  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  What  about  the  visual  importance  of  a  poem,  say  concrete 
poetry? 

CREELEY:  I  respect  that,  I’m  interested  in  it,  but  I  don’t  personally  have 
much  relation  to  it.  In  a  curious  way  I  became  involved  with  it  through  the 
friends  I  have  who  are  involved  with  it,  for  example  Ian  Hamilton  Finlay,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  Jonathan  Williams  and  Aram  Saroyan,  who  I  really  think  is 
a  very  interesting  writer.  There’s  an  anthology  of  concrete  poetry,  edited  by 
Mary  Ellen  Solt,  in  which,  I  can’t  tell  you  quickly,  probably  Finlay,  points 
out  the  visual  circumstances  of  early  poems  of  mine.  “Hi  There”  is  an  early 
one  which  uses  a  visual  context,  and  there’s  another  one,  earlier  than  that, 
where  there’s  a  very  strong  visual  context.  But  again  I  just  played  with  that,  I 
mean  frankly  the  visual  circumstance  of  poetry  on  the  page  is  for  me 
primarily  notation  involved  with  the  sounding  of  it. 

THE  ARCHIVE:As  if  it  were  a  musical  score,  indicating  pause  or  pitch? 
CREELEY:  Yeah,  that’s  really  what  it  is. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  Getting  back  to  the  influence  of  a  writer’s  situation,  the 
input  of  that  into  his  work,  you’ve  been  talking  about  various  communities  of 
artists  you’ve  been  involved  with.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  these, 
especially  with  regard  to  your  work? 

GREELEY:  For  a  long  time  indeed  it  was  very  awkward  for  me  to  propose 
hat  I  was  a  writer.  There’s  a  lovely,  moving  scene  in  a  poem  of  Williams, 
vhere  he  says  ‘I  am  a  poet,  I  am,  I  am.'  Under  the  condition  of  this  country’s 
ttitude  towards  its  poets,  or  1  think  again  possibly  the  habits  of  growing  up 
n  a  New  England  community  where  poetry  was  I  think  respected,  in  terms  of 
.ongfellow  or  Eliot  possibly,  but  was  not  thought  of  as  a  particular  activity 
or  a  young  man  to  undertake,  I  mean,  the  sense  was,  yes  you  could  write 
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poetry,  but  obviously  you  had  to  think  of  something  to  do  to  make  a  living. 
So  I  was  always  very  shy  of  saying  that  I  literally  was  a  poet.  I  also  respect 
the  sense  that  Max  Finstein  made  clear  once:  is  one  a  poet  when  one’s  not 
writing?  It’s  like  is  a  doctor  a  doctor  twenty  years  after  his  retirement,  is  he  a 
doctor  apart  from  the  active  conduct  of  being  one.  The  sense  that  poet  is 
again  so  complex  and  so  austere,  almost— I  don’t  think  one  could  easily  claim 
it  unless  there’s  absolute  demonstration  that  it’s  the  case.  So  in  any  case  for  a 
long,  long  time  I  tended  not  to  propose  myself  as  an  active  or  a  particular  poet 
or  writer.  And  about  the  age  of  thirty  I’d  gone  into  teaching  as  a  way  of 
making  a  living,  so  really  for  many  years,  for  the  years  subsequent,  I  was  very 
pleased  that  I  had  that  particular  profession  I  could  claim.  At  the  same  time  I 
happily  kept  close  rapport  with  people  who  were  unequivocally  poets,  such  as 
Ginsberg,  or  Olson,  or  Duncan.  But  it’s  only  in  the  last  year  that  I’ve  really 
permitted  myself  to  think  of  being  entirely  that.  That  is,  I  was  not  giving  up 
teaching,  but  letting  teaching  be  the  hobby,  and  let  poetry,  writing  itself,  be 
the  entire  commitment.  It’s  a  dilemma  simply  in  this  country  that  it’s  a  hard 
row  to  hoe,  in  terms  of  keeping  one’s  life  together  either  as  a  single  man  or  as 
a  man  with  family.  I  won’t  whine  about  its  lack  of  recompense,  but  it’s  a  hard 
economic  circumstance.  But  happily,  when  you  think  of  community,  I  live  in 
one  where  a  number  of  people  are  living  in  a  very  modest  fashion,  Bill 
Bergson  or  Tom  Clark  for  example,  some  with  small  incomes,  others  with 
simply  the  resources  that  they  can  improvise.  It’s  increasingly  important  for 
me  to  have  an  unequivocal  possibility  of  writing,  any  time  and  all  the  time  I 
choose  to,  or  can  more  accurately.  And  in  that  community  I  find  a  great  deal 
of  reassurance,  because  there  are  literally  others  who  are  doing  this,  younger 
than  I,  some  not,  but  primarily  younger,  and  I  admire  their  courage  and 
respect  what  they  are  attempting. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  How  successful  do  you  think  the  community  of  artists  at 
Black  Mountain  was  in  getting  you  in  this  condition  of  being  able  to  write?  I 
remember  Jonathan  Williams  said  he  could  get  more  work  done  in  two  weeks 
there  than  in  two  years  at  Princeton. 

CREELEY:  I  think  you  could  get  more  into  your  head  therein  two  weeks 
than  probably  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  think  I  learned  more  about  teaching 
for  example  there  than  I  did  anywhere  else  subsequently.  We  would,  for 
example,  as  a  faculty  meet  sometimes  as  frequently  as  once  a  week,  usually  it 
was  every  other  week,  to  talk  about  our  own  experiences  in  teaching  and 
what  we  felt  was  the  point  and/or  particular  methods  of  teaching  we  felt 
effective  or  not.  It  wasn’t  like  some  discreet  discussion,  it  was  really  let’s  see 
where  we’re  at,  here  we  are  with  a  college  that’s  rapidly  dissolving  and  let’s 
literally  think  of  what  education  is  and/or  what  it  means  to  us  and  try  to  see 
how  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  what  information  any  one  of  us  may  have, 
it’s  demanded  by  the  others.  So  that  the  intensity  of  occasion  was  terrific 
and  the  information  was  in  no  way  divisive— it  wasn’t  a  faculty  that  sat 
separate  from  its  students  or  students  that  sat  separated  from  it’s  faculty. 
The  interchange  was  endless  and  the  provocation  and  intensity  of  exchange 
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was  terrific.  And  Olson  characteristically  one  time  taught  a  class  that  started 
at  eight  in  the  evening  and  ended  at  one  o’clock  the  next  afternoon.  There 
was  no  bell  to  ring  and  tell  you  that  the  forty  minute  period  had  finished  and  it 
was  time  to  go  to  the  next  class.  I  had  students  who  generously  would  come 
and  lift  me  out  of  the  local  bar  and  say  come  on,  it’s  time  to  teach.  People 
had  taken,  most  of  them,  very  actual  effort  to  get  there  and  they  therefore 
had  not  merely  a  seriousness  but  they  were  in  that  sense  independent,  they 
weren’t  there  because  they  couldn’t  think  of  anywhere  else  to  go— there  were 
many  other  places,  e.g.  the  University  of  Illinois,  Ed  Dorn,  or  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Joel  Oppenheimer.  People  had  chosen  Black  Mountain  very 
specifically. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  Did  you  find  the  Black  Mountain  atmosphere  conducive  to 
writing? 

CREELEY:  Yep,  because  there  was  an  endless  company  to  exchange  that 
experience  with.  I  mean  if  I  say  wrote  something,  there  was  almost  instantly 
someone  to  show  it  to  and  ask  what  do  you  think  of  this.  Duncan  wasn’t 
there,  unhappily,  at  the  time  I  was,  but  Ed  Dorn  was  and  Michael  Rumaker, 
and  Joel  Oppenheimer  came  to  visit.  Jonathan  lived  in  Highlands  but  was 
frequently  down.  Olson  was  on  the  premises.  So  that  it  was  a  very  lovely 
company  to  exchange  one’s  acts  and/or  experience  writing  with. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  It’s  been  remarked  that  Cage’s  prose  has  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  principles  of  projective  verse.  Do  you  think  that’s  just  a  matter  of  style 
that  rubbed  off  on  him  at  Black  Mountain,  or  that  it’s  an  integral  part  of  his 
thinking? 

CREELEY:  I  think  it’s  an  integral  part  of  his  thinking.  Thinking  of  projective 
verse  again,  I  think  that  the  first  breakthrough  in  American  condition  into 
this  possibility  would  be  in  painting,  particularly  in  the  abstract 
expressionists,  and  also  perhaps  even  previous  to  that,  in  music,  with 
composers  as  Cage,  and  Stockhausen  in  Germany,  and  Pierre  Boulez.  In  Cold 
Hell,  In  Thicket  I  think  was  dedicated  to  Boulez.  Olson  was  very  moved  by 
his  composition. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  How  successful  do  you  think  it  is  to  teach  poetry- writing  in 
a  class? 

CREELEY :  I  think  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  formal  condition  of  the 
so-called  institution.  It’s  very  hard  to  teach  poetry  if  the  people  are  involved 
with  senses  of  grades,  either  teacher  or  student,  grades  in  the  sense  of  I  need 
these  three  credits  to  continue  my  program.  In  the  so-called  workshops  there 
are  people  who  come  together  for  a  mutual  possibility  of  information— then  it 
works  very  well.  I  mean,  for  example,  I’m  teaching  a  course  in  writing  poetry 
at  San  Francisco  State,  and  despite  the  particular  virtues  of  the  particular 
people  in  that  group,  it  really  is  overshadowed  endlessly  by  the  dilemma  of 
grades.  I  give  frankly  everyone  A’s,  and  then  if  there  isn’t  any  instance  of 
their  being  in  the  class  at  all  I  put  ‘no  record.’  The  two  marks  I  give  are  A  and 
‘no  record.’  It’s  simply  that  the  occasion  itself  can’t  be  graded.  And  a  man  or 
a  woman  who  may  write  nothing  at  all  in  that  class  may  factually  be  getting 
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more  stimulus  out  of  it  and  more  eventual  use  of  it  that  anyone  who’s  writing 
a  poem  a  day  and  turning  it  in  with  a  habitual  clarity  or  order.  Now  at  the 
same  time  in  the  town  of  Bolinas  we’ve  been  meeting  in  a  kind  of  pleasantly 
informal  way  about  once  a  week  in  the  afternoon  and  people  are  reading 
what  they’ve  written  in  the  preceding  week,  or  what  they  have  in  mind  to, 
and  people  will  talk  back  and  forth  with  responses  to  it.  Well  that  to  me  is  the 
far  more  active  “class,”  because  people  are  there  by  mutual  consent  and  with 
mutual  senses  of  use.  And  if  someone  reads  something  and  someone  says  well 
gee  I  don’t  think  that  works,  there  isn’t  some  awful  sinking  feeling  that 
you’ve  failed  in  the  universe,  and  that  you’re  not  going  to  be  permitted  to 
graduate,  or  be  a  full-fledged  poet. 

THE  ARCHIVE: You  talked  before  about  what  was  active  in  a  poem.  How  do 
you  get  your  students  to  deal  with  something  that’s  active? 

CREELEY:  Again  I  think  Olson’s  sense  of  everything  leans  on  the  verb— keep 
the  whole  situation  moving,  keep  it  active,  not  as  some  design  of  it,  but  keep 
the  perceptions  active,  and  as  long  as  they  are  active  one’s  own  interest  in  the 
writing  is  active  and  therefore  the  reader’s,  almost  that  directly.  Trying  to 
show  where  there’s  padding,  or  simply  a  low  energy  condition  of  feeling 
and/or  of  thought.  I  mean  the  kind  of  situation  where  you  find  yourself 
listening  to  someone  talking,  and  you  say  isn’t  he  ever  going  to  say  something 
and  get  to  the  point.  Y  ou  can  read  poetry  that  goes  on  and  on  and  on  and 
never  seems  to  get  to  any  active  state  of  feeling  and/or  thought. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  You  mentioned  that  your  new  book,  to  be  published  next 
March,  combines  prose,  from  a  kind  of  journal,  and  poetry.  What  is  the 
interaction  of  the  two? 

CREELEY:  The  whole  text  is  called  A  Day  Book.  What  otherwise  is  involved 
with  it,  other  than  what  it’s  actually  getting  said,  is  writing  that  comes  of  a 
day.  It’s  writing  that  tends  to  come,  not  casually  altogether,  but  writing  that’s 
like  Allen  Ginsberg’s  sense  of  ‘some  of  my  time,’— ‘verse  from  my  hands, 
some  of  my  time.’  It’s  writing  that  comes,  in  an  accumulating  sense,  from  the 
possibilities  of  writing  as  the  day  permits  them.  It  is  a  kind  of  day  book,  like 
a  book  of  days.  It’s  got  that  kind  of  order— it  isn’t  like  the  Iliad  or  Berryman’s 
Dream  Songs,  where  there’s  a  particular  proposal  involved.  It’s  writing  where, 
if  anything,  the  writing  reveals  the  daily  states  of  the  mind  and  the  person, 
that  myself  was  the  factor.  It’s  a  kind  of  tracing  and/or  accumulation  of  that. 
Some  of  the  writing  in  it  is  formally  quite  singular,  so  that  a  poem  will 
suddenly  occur  that’s  a  remarkably  singular  instance  of  writing,  and  other  parts 
will  be  simply  like  ‘love’s  faint  trace,’  simply  the  line.  I  don’t  think  in  the 
content  of  the  poetry  there  will  be  prose  interspersed.  I’m  trying  to  think  of 
something  that  will  be  as  intimate  with  my  experience  of  writing  as  possible,  I 
really  am  not,  hopefully,  pushing  some  egocentric  state  of  importance,  that  is 
a  poet  saying  that  because  I  said  it,  it  is  interesting.  I  really  am  more  involved 
with,  because  it  got  said  let’s  see  what  that  is.  Before  we  decide  what  it 
should  be  saying  let’s  see  what  it  is  saying.  It’s  an  attitude,  hopefully,  toward 
the  circumstance  of  writing  or  of  anything,  that  before  one  decides  that  this 
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is  all  wrong  or  all  right,  let’s  see  what  actually  it’s  doing.  I  frankly  am  quite 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  it.  Obviously  it  can  be  critically  disparaged, 
because  it  will  seem,  to  some  or  many  even,  that  it’s  extraordinarily  random, 
but  my  contention  is  that  insofar  as  one  writes  anything,  the  instances  of  that 
writing  accumulate  to  form  a  coherence,  and  that  the  formal  order  is  inherent 
in  the  writing  itself,  not  in  some  design  put  upon  it. 

THE  ARCHIVE:  In  the  prose  you  wrote  every  day  for  your  new  book,  how 
did  you  keep  from  padding  it,  how  did  you  keep  it  active?  For  instance  you 
said  that  there  was  feedback,  in  the  sense  that  you  found  certain  adverbs 
recurring. 

CREELEY:  Right.  Actually,  and  literally,  and  truly,  and  really.  Well  that  was 
prose,  which  I  don’t  by  any  means  feel  has  to  be  less  active  than  poetry, 
although  it  can  be.  The  formal  order  is  very  different.  The  situation  in  some 
ways  was  that  of  trying  to  gain  an  impression  of  what  seemed  to  be  one’s 
state  of  experience  and/or  feeling  at  a  particular  point  in  one’s  life  and  trying 
to  see  where  one  was  at.  Suppose  I  wrote  one  page  and  said  okay,  that’s  it, 
I’ve  apparently  qualified  where  I’m  at,  how  I’m  feeling,  and  what  my  relations 
to  other  people  are.  I  felt  that  I  couldn’t  do  that  in  one  page.  You  could  do  it 
for  that  day,  but  then  the  next  day  might  alter  that  feeling  entirely,  so  I 
chose  thirty  pages  as  a  duration  that  would  possibly  permit  sufficient 
diversity  and/or  variation  of  feeling  to  give  a  norm.  That  is  instead  of 
graphing  one  instance  of  feeling,  I  would  have  thirty  instances  of  feeling  that 
would  possibly  make  clear  a  line  of  condition  and/or  a  norm  of  condition,  or 
a  center  of  condition,  that  would  be  more  accurate  than  simply  one  day’s 
experience.  I  guess  I  permitted  myself  to  be  as  improvising  in  the  writing  as  I 
felt  I  wanted  to  be,  so  that  I  didn’t  have  any  sense  of  subject,  for  example.  I 
didn’t  think  there  was  something  I  should  say.  The  only  thing  I  had  as  a  kind 
of  awkward  anchor  was  the  fact  that  it  was  myself  speaking,  and  that  was 
probably  its  dilemma.  Duncan,  in  response  to  it,  did  feel  that  there  is  an 
obvious  dilemma  in  any  situation  where  the  impulse  to  say  something  is 
entirely  the  wish  to  have  something  to  say. 

Steve  Dunn 
Steve  Emerson 
Harry  Stokes 


Miguel  Levy 


Copula 


Cascabeles  de  color 

adornan  tu  extremo  curvado 

y  las  perlas  que  resbalan  de  tus  labios 

se  pierden  en  un  pasaje 

perfumado  con  fragancias  nuevas 

derramandose  lentamente 

desde  el  cincel  arrebolado 

que  toma  del  bianco  marmol 

la  inocencia 

y  lo  recorre  liquidamente 
para  regalarle 
un  sedoso  contorno 
que  penetra  al  tiempo 
de  lado 

y  cae  gota  a  gota 

sobre  tu  profundidad  insondable. 
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Notes  on  Contributors 


Charlie  Bond  won  second  prize  in  the  1969  Anne  Flexner  writing  contest. 
“Arse  Poetica”  was  written  for  “Professor  Grover  Smith,  on  the  auspicious 
occasion  of  his  presenting  me  with  a  beautifully  bound  volume  of 
Non-PoeTry.” 

Mike  Brondoli,  whose  fiction  has  appeared  in  the  previous  two  issues, 
continues  to  survive  on  his  Book  of  the  Month  Club  grant. 

Raphael  Chow  is  a  senior  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Gregory  Corso,  whose  most  recent  volume  of  poems  is  Elegiac  Feelings 
American,  visited  Duke  in  mid-April  to  participate  in  the  William  Blackburn 
Literary  Festival.  “Poem”  marks  his  third  publication  in  a  magazine  or 
journal  since  the  early  sixties. 

Robert  Creeley’s  most  recent  collection  of  poetry  is  Pieces.  He  spent  several 
days  on  campus  as  a  participant  in  the  Blackburn  Festival.  A  major 
‘projectivist’  poet,  he  currently  teaches  at  San  Francisco  State. 

Steve  Denenberg,  a  Duke  undergraduate  off  and  on  during  the  past  six  years, 
studied  writing  at  the  New  School.  He  has  published  in  several  New  York 
magazines. 

Wallace  Fowlie  is  a  long-time  observer  of  French  life  and  culture.  The  author 
of  innumerable  critical  works,  he  is  James  B.  Duke  professor  of  French. 
Catherine  Gardereau,  age  nine,  lives  in  Normandy.  This  is  the  first  time  she 
has  been  published. 

William  H.  Guy  currently  resides  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  won  first  prize 
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in  Duke’s  Academy  of  American  Poets  contest  in  1968. 

Alfred  Starr  Hamilton’s  poetry  appeared  in  the  winter  issue.  His  book,  The 
Poems  of  Alfred  Starr  Hamilton,  was  published  last  year  by  Jonathan 
Williams’  Jargon  Society. 

Walter  Impert  is  a  senior  who  studied  in  London  and  Italy  last  year. 

Miguel  Levy,  a  junior,  is  a  physics  major  from  Lima,  Peru. 

Betsey  Sears  is  a  freshman  from  New  Jersey. 

Charlie  Smith  edited  The  Archive  in  1967-68.  He  returned  to  Duke  last  fall  to 
continue  his  undergraduate  studies. 

Barbara  Thompson  works  in  production  and  design  at  Duke  Press.  Her  work 
was  exhibited  in  the  Duke  Art  Museum  last  winter. 


The  Archive  again  wishes  to  thank  Mrs.  James  Semans  for  her  contribution. 
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Narrative  and  verse  of  the  sixties  Edited  by  William  Blackburn 
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stories,  and  poems  written  by  Duke  undergraduates  and  professional  writers 
during  the  past  ten  years  or  so.  Like  the  earlier  collections  One  and  Twenty  and 
Under  Twenty-Five,  this  book  is  intended  as  a  record  of  achievement  as  well  as 
an  evidence  of  a  continuing  literary  tradition  at  the  University.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  undergraduate  material,  chosen  for  its  keen 
awareness  of  contemporary  life  and  its  sureness  of  workmanship. 
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quantum  of  light  energy,  known  as  a  gamma  ray,  was  converted  to  mass  in 
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interaction  between  a  K-  meson  and  a  hydrogen  nucleus  shown  on  the  back 
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Dan  Donovan 


Recollection 


animal  laugh  comes  from  the  night 
woods  behind  my  house.  Being  a  newcomer  to  this  region,  I  cannot  identify 
the  sound’s  owner  but  am  sure  that  the  laugher  will  be  revealed  in  due  course: 
perhaps  through  a  neighborly  talk  or  by  a  personal  discovery. 

This  country  life,  on  the  borders  of  unspoiled  nature,  is  a  pleasure.  The 
fields  and  woods  are  full  of  insects,  birds  and  animals:  all  with  special  pursuits 
and  characters  I  have  only  begun  to  know.  Beyond  my  land,  the  woods 
thicken  into  a  forest  in  which  direction  and  order  are  easily  lost,  but  the 
forest  is  never  upsetting,  being  full  of  new  discoveries  and  yet  familiar. 

The  other  forest  I  can  compare  mine  to  is  the  jungle  of  the  Bolivian 
Oriente.  But  the  comparison  is  all  contrast  between  my  forest  and  that  jungle 
where  1  felt  alien.  The  beautiful  Oriente,  bizarre  and  wild  in  growths,  is  of  a 
different  order  than  North  American  forests:  more  spectacular,  grander,  the 
jungle  and  life  are  brazen.  The  destruction  and  growth  lie  on  the  scale  of  our 
country’s  pioneer  era. 

Between  1967  and  ’69  I  worked  with  the  Bolivian  Health  Service  in  the 
Oriente.  Our  base  of  operations  was  the  town  of  Montero,  at  the  end  of  the 
paved  road  and  bordering  on  the  colonies.  Montero,  like  all  Bolivian  towns, 
has  a  large  plaza  which  is  its  social  center  in  the  evening.  The  people  gather  in 
the  plaza  to  talk,  to  fill  the  night  with  their  speculations  and  bravura.  Their 
talk  is  a  passion  that  both  amuses  and  infuriates,  that  goes  on  and  on,  sapping 
one’s  will.  As  a  green  Peace  Corps  recruit,  I  opposed  the  talk  with  plans  and 
action.  I  drew  up  demographs,  wrote  speeches,  plotted  health  campaigns,  but 
as  my  plans  grew,  my  activity  slowed,  and  my  deeds  became  talk  like  that  of 
everyone  else. 
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Although  the  plaza  talk  is  addictive,  the  people  of  Montero  are  always 
ready  for  the  meagerest  of  diversions,  and  the  arrival  of  a  circus  is  an  event 
that  takes  on  mythic  qualities.  During  my  first  month  in  Montero,  a  circus 
came,  announced  by  a  jeep  full  of  performers  out  canvassing  the  town.  By 
preliminary  reports  the  circus  wasn’t  exciting;  the  only  animals  they  had  were 
a  set  of  trained  dogs.  I  had  visions  of  an  act  comparable  to  Pam’s  Poodles  but 
knew  I  would  go  anyhow.  The  other  Corps  members  were  also  reluctant  but 
going. 

On  the  opening  night  we  finished  supper  at  El  Sol  Naciente,  then  our 
favorite  cafe,  and  walked  through  the  market  towards  the  circus.  The  weather 
was  dry  and  the  dust  thick  on  the  sides  of  the  street.  In  the  air,  the  theme 
song  from  Zorba  the  Greek  played  full  blast  over  the  circus  P.A.  system;  its 
frantic  music  out  of  place  with  our  accustomed  footsteps.  We  stopped  in  the 
market  to  replenish  our  supplies  of  tangerines  and  Bazooka  gum— supplies 
which  were  to  keep  us  through  a  long  show.  The  circus  was  under  a  big  tent, 
not  a  Big  Top,  and  squatted  over  a  dirt  lot.  A  large  crowd  outside  the  gate 
mixed  with  Indian  vendors,  chi  charone,  and  raw  cane  liquor.  Because  of  the 
crowd,  we  counselled  and  decided  on  the  first-class  tickets  which  cost  a  peso 
extra.  We  wanted  to  be  able  to  see  and  not  be  packed  onto  some  bleacher. 
The  tickets  bought,  we  went  inside  to  find  that  they  were  for  ringside 
seats— seats  a  foot  away  from  the  ring  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
people. 

“Zorba,”  still  playing  inside,  was  loud  enough  to  block  almost  all 
conversation.  As  we  waited  for  the  show  to  begin,  we  made  faces  back  at  an 
old  buena  gente,  a  local  bourgeois  and  our  sole  ringside  companion.  Our  seats 
were  uncomfortable  folding  chairs,  and  we  were  jealous  of  the  bleacher  crowd 
who  seemed  satisfied  where  they  sat.  I  tried  to  figure  how  I  could  get  through 
i  boring  show.  Thinking  as  a  psycho-socio-anthropologist,  I  decided  I  could 
survive  it.  The  music  stopped  when  the  bleachers  had  filled,  and  my  first 
subject,  the  ringmaster,  stepped  out.  A  stocky  man,  he  was  playing  the  role  of 
ringmaster  in  his  black  riding  boots  but  added  an  easy-going  style  with  his 
untucked,  short-sleeved  shirt.  He  announce  the  first  act,  the  acrobats,  and 
they  were  awful.  There  was  only  one  trapeze  so  we  saw  no  death-defying 
eaps,  just  a  bunch  of  gymnastics,  chin-ups.  For  too  long  the  act  went  on,  and 
we  couldn’t  leave,  being  stuck  in  front  of  everyone.  The  acrobats  had  the 
mdacity  to  call  for  appluase  with  their  outstretched  arms.  The  audience 
applauded. 

Enough,  and  the  ringmaster  returned  to  introduce  the  great  someone  or 
ather— in  those  days  my  Spanish  wasn’t  very  good.  A  thin,  blazing  eyed  man 
wearing  a  Sikh’s  turban  stepped  into  the  ring.  A  cigarette  smoking  attendant 
ook  his  robe,  the  P.A.  blared  a  drum  roll,  and  the  act  began.  The  artist  held 
ip  three  needles,  knitting  needles;  he  gave  the  attendant  two  and  fastidiously 
>ushed  the  third  through  the  skin  of  his  arm.  Another  went  into  the  other 
rm.  His  face  showed  no  emotion,  pain  or  pleasure.  His  eyes  saw  none.  He 
>ushed  the  third  needle  through  the  skin  of  his  throat,  turned  slowly,  to 
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display  these  objects  piercing  his  flesh.  He  bent  down  and  the  drum  roll  began 
again;  he  concentrated  and  his  legs  braced,  fists  clenched.  Slowly,  he  started 
to  turn,  to  circle,  then  moving  faster,  began  twirling.  Faster  he  twirled  lifting 
the  chair.  Faster  and  higher  went  the  chair.  Almost  straight  up,  he  stood.  The 
chair  was  high  in  the  air.  We  were  laughing  with  tears  in  our  eyes.  The  skin  on 
his  throat  stretched  out,  out.  .  .  He  slowed  his  spinning,  bending  down,  and 
lowered  the  chair. 

I  think  we  were  the  only  ones  laughing,  but  our  laughter  was  almost 
voiceless  and  drowned  by  the  music,  a  frenetic  laughter.  What  was  that  act 
doing  in  a  circus?  His  throat  had  been  ready  to  be  ripped  off.  There  had  to  be 
a  trick.  The  man  was  sick,  looked  psychotic,  but  he  couldn’t  stick  himself 
every  night.  We  decided:  he  had  permanent  holes  in  his  arms,  some  kind  of 
tubing  through  them.  None  of  us  had  seen  any  blood  when  he  removed  the 
needles.  Two  clowns  entered  the  ring;  they  were  the  acrobats  in  disguise  and 
again  awful.  We  discussed  the  turbaned  psychotic,  how  his  throat  must  have 
stretched.  An  Argentine  tango,  old  and  scratched,  played  over  the  P.A.  The 
clowns  did  a  skit  to  the  song.  We  knew  they  were  supposed  to  tell  dirty  jokes, 
and  Bob,  who  had  the  best  Spanish,  translated;  jokes  as  stale  as  Egyptian 
corn.  But  the  clowns  kept  the  crowd  laughing  till,  having  finished  their  skit, 
they  began  huckstering  tickets  for  some  prize.  “Zorba”  came  back  on,  and 
our  supplies  of  tangerines  and  chewing  gum  started  dwindling. 

The  ringmaster  reappeared  covered  by  a  silk  robe,  and  grinned  at  us  while 
the  attendant,  cigarette  in  mouth,  removed  the  robe.  The  ringmaster  was  bare 
chested.  A  test  of  fire,  he  announced,  and  the  attendant  held  up  two  torches, 
thin  sticks  with  gauze  wrapped  on  one  end.  The  ringmaster  took  a  torch,  lit 
it,  and  began  running  the  flame  up  and  down  his  arms,  across  his  back  like  a 
scrubbing  brush.  Smiling,  confident,  he  walked  around  the  ring  to  give 
everyone  a  close  look.  He  came  over  to  let  us  see,  grinned  to  us.  We  were 
close  to  laughing  again.  It  was  such  a  strange  circus.  Was  he  letting  us  know  it 
was  a  trick?  He  was  letting  us  decide.  Someone  said  his  body  was  coated  with 
wax,  but  we  saw  no  wax  dripping.  Another  suggestion:  the  flame  wasn’t  hot. 
He  walked  to  the  center  of  the  ring,  lifted  his  head  and  swallowed  the  flame, 
extinguishing  it.  The  other  torch  was  lit:  the  ringmaster  drank  something, 
filling  his  mouth,  then  held  the  torch  at  arm’s  length.  The  drum  roll  sounded 
over  the  P.A.  He  spat  the  fluid  from  his  mouth.  A  wave  of  flame  burst,  filling 
the  ring.  We  felt  the  heat.  He  repeated  the  act,  and  we  laughed,  more  tears. 
The  liquid  must  have  been  kerosene  which  is  just  inflammable  enough. 
Gasoline  would  have  exploded. 

The  next  act  had  more  tickets,  clowns,  and  songs.  I  don’t  remember  but 
know  the  ringmaster  appeared  twice  more.  That  night  the  dog  show  wasn’t 
performed.  I  remember  that  a  romeo  bought  his  girl  a  whole  string  of  tickets. 
As  the  show  went  on  ticket  prices  dropped,  and  more  people  started  buying. 
The  clowns  kept  chasing  children  from  the  edge  of  the  ring. 
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The  ringmaster  reappeared  with  a  handful  of  lightbulbs.  He  showed  them 
to  us,  knocked  a  couple  together.  They  sounded  like  glass.  He  began  eating 
them.  I  heard  the  glass  crunch  in  his  mouth  as  he  chewed  down  a  long 
flourescent  bulb.  He  couldn’t  eat  the  glass.  Was  it  glass?  He  opened  his 
mouth,  walked  around  showing  the  remains  of  what  he  had  been  eating.  A 
sparkling  white  paste  covered  his  tongue.  He  had  to  be  eating  some  type  of 
plastic— like  a  movie  stunt  prop,  a  gelatine  that  sounded  like  glass  when  it  was 
broken.  He  swallowed  the  remains  of  the  bulb.  He  couldn’t  live  if  it  was  glass. 
Ground  glass  kills  people,  tears  up  the  lining  of  their  guts.  One  of  the  kids 
who  had  snuck  up  to  the  ring  picked  up  a  bulb  fragment.  We  got  to  feel  the 
substance:  it  was  glass.  Though  not  obtrusive  on  this  stocky  frame,  the 
ringmaster’s  stomach  looked  big.  If  he  was  eating  glass  he  couldn’t  have  that 
much  longer  to  live.  Was  he  killing  a  little  more  of  himself  with  each  show? 
Was  there  an  intervening  act?  I  don’t  know.  More  ticket  selling  went  on,  and 
someone  eventually  won  the  prize,  but  we  were  busy  trying  to  figure  out  the 
trick  in  his  glass  eating.  What  the  prize  was  I  can’t  remember,  though  it  may 
have  been  a  cake.  At  one  point  the  ringmaster  was  jumping  barefoot  from  a 
table  on  a  pile  of  broken  glass.  The  circus  had  us  in  tears,  laughing.  Men  were 
collected  from  the  audience,  six.  They  climbed  on  or  tried  to  climb  on  to  the 
belly  of  the  ringmaster  who  lay  on  the  ground  over  a  pile  of  broken  glass.  Not 
all  the  men  could  get  on— loose  footing,  but  those  who  did  were  told  to  jump. 
When  the  ringmaster  got  up,  there  were  small  cuts  on  his  back. 

More  clowns?  For  the  ringmaster’s  finale,  he  returned  in  his  untucked 
short-sleeved  shirt  to  give  a  demonstration  of  his  knife  throwing  skills.  Ah, 
most  knife  throwers  have  a  set  of  evenly  balanced  knives;  the  ringmaster  had 
an  assortment  of  kitchen  and  butcher  cutlery.  The  assistant  brought  out  a 
backboard  with  the  outline  of  a  body  painted  on  it,  old  blade  marks  lay 
within  the  outline.  The  ringmaster  practised,  then  practised  blindfolded.  The 
assistant  stood  by,  smoking  his  cigarette.  Practise  over,  he  took  his  place  over 
the  outline,  waited  smoking  and  watched  the  ringmaster.  His  chances,  his 
spirit  looked  about  fifty-fifty.  The  ringmaster  threw.  The  blades  were  in  no 
particular  order:  some  big  some  little.  He  would  feel  the  knife,  cock  it  behind 
his  head,  test,  then  throw.  He  was  blindfolded.  This  we  knew  was  a  hoax,  but 
the  assistant’s  chances  weren’t  improved  either.  The  assistant  continued 
smoking;  the  knives  were  thrown;  a  close  call  was  somewhere  in  the  pack;  but 
the  act  ended.  Both  the  assistant  and  ringmaster  looked  relieved. 

Of  the  end  of  the  show,  I  remember  perhaps  another  tango  song  and  the 
clowns,  the  performers  taking  their  bows,  applause  and  the  crowd  squeezing 
out  of  the  tent. 


Two  evenings  later  Bob  and  I  were  in  the  plaza  near  the  baobab  tree  with 
the  three-toed  sloth.  We  were  talking  of  subjects  as  distant  as  the  war,  of  our 
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philosophies,  and  the  art  of  chewing  coca  when  we  saw  the  ringmaster  and  his 
assistant.  We  knew  by  that  time  that  the  ringmaster  was  owner  of  the  circus 
and  thought  we  understood  many  of  the  tricks  he  had  used,  but  we  hadn’t 
figured  out  why  he  could  eat  the  glass.  Calling  hello  to  him,  we  asked  if  he 
could  answer  some  questions.  We  teased  out  answers  and  questions  in  our 
weak  Spanish,  telling  him  that  we  enjoyed  the  circus  very  much,  but 
wondered  how  he  ate  the  glass  and  wasn’t  it  bad  for  his  stomach?  He  talked 
with  us,  a  happy  man,  owner  of  his  circus,  a  satisfied  man.  There  was  a  trick 
to  eating  glass,  he  said.  You  had  to  use  your  teeth  and  grind  it  very  fine.  But 
didn’t  it  cut  his  throat  and  stomach?  No.  He  used  a  special  yogi  breathing 
method  that  he  had  learned  from  a  lakir  in  Brazil  and  got  the  glass  down  by 
dilating  his  esophagus.  After  the  show,  he  ate  bread  which  picked  up  the  fine 
glass  particles  and  then  washed  his  mouth  and  throat  out  with  water.  But 
wasn’t  it  bad  for  his  stomach?  He  took  something  which  cleaned  out  his 
system.  A  pill?  Yes,  it  was  a  pill.  The  man  who  used  the  needles  was  a  very 
strange  man,  we  said.  His  eyes.  .  .Yes,  he  was  a  strange  man,  and  he  had  been 
in  the  circus  for  half  a  year  and  never  had  talked  much.  Sometimes  he 
frightened  little  children.  Were  we  in  the  Cuerpo  do  Paz?  Yes,  we  were.  The 
ringmaster  had  many  friends  in  the  Cuerpo  do  Paz.  He  travelled  through  Chile 
and  Peru  as  well  as  Bolivia.  Did  we  know.  .  .?  No,  we  had  just  joined  and  were 
new. 
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The  Gift 


You  extend  the  wrappings 
When  intending  the  gift. 

Colors  and  ribbons 
But  pacify  an  infant 
While  the  mature  traverse 
Through  that  which  envelops: 
Delaying  shyly  with  the  enticing 
Bright  colors, 

Demurring  once  more  before  the  soft 
Woven  package, 

And  toying  with  the  creamy 
Silk  coverlet. 

Yet,  suffering  each  tier  -  a  delay 
To  his  game  -  knowing 
Layer  and  layer  he  must 
Indulge  to  win 
Within,  and  within 
To  win. 
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Gali  Hagel 


Coming 


never  coming  out  right: 

never  emerging  from  its  hole,  cavern,  deep 

in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 

never  seeing  day 

nor  its  night  falling  under  the 

door  stop 

no,  never, 

it  seems,  coming  out,  neither  wrong  nor  right 

listening  to  believe 

its  foot  once  caught  in  a  snag 

way  down  deep  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 

but  this  animal, 

it’s  wild,  it’s  crazy 

it’s  very  wonderful 

never  coming  out  right 

never  emerging  from  its  hole,  cavern,  deep  in  Appalach 

Memphis  Tennessee 

the  corn  fields  of  midwest  earth 

if  the  Rocky  mountain  range  would  suit  him  better 
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Don  Yates 


Two  Poems 


Mr.  Eliot’s  Sunday  Morning  Deal 


—The  literary  chit-chat  which  makes  the  reputations  of  poets  boom 
and  crash  in  an  imaginary  stock  exchange  is  pseudo-criticism.  That 
wealthy  investor  Mr.  Eliot,  after  dumping  Milton  on  the  market,  is 
now  buying  him  again;  Donne  has  probably  reached  his  peak  and 
will  begin  to  taper  off;  Tennyson  may  be  in  for  a  slight  flutter  but 
the  Shelley  stocks  are  still  bearish. 

—Northrop  Frye  in  Anatomy  of  Criticism 


In  poet’s  probably  heaven  I  would  place 
First  on  the  waiting  list  T.  S.  Eliot, 

Who  still  sits  it  out  in  Albert’s  Public  Bar, 

His  favorite  haunt— Old  Possum,  Poker-face 
Himself!  eyeing  over  the  drunks,  boasting  he’s  got 
Back  Keats,  after  dumping  Milton  on  the  market, 
(The  Shelley  stocks  were  still  a  little  bearish) 

And  that  he’ll  up  any  taker  three  Donnes 

And  a  metaphysical  fetish 

If  they’ll  see  his  point  with  a  pair  of  pearls; 

And  if  it’s  backers  they  want,  he’s  got  good  ones, 
Having  gone  a-begging  Guy  Fawke’s  Day, 

Got  pennies  for  his  pounds,  a  kiss  from  the  girls, 
Sawdust  and  oyster-shells  from  a  hotel  stay 
And  a  pedigree  passion  from  Rabinovitch; 

And  says  he’s  turned  royalist  now  he’s  rich. 

He  deals  the  cards  face  down,  careful  to  sleeve 
Le  hypocrite  lecteur— mon  semblable— mon  frere 
Whom  he  knows  in  fact  for  the  Fool  but  will  leave 
For  last,  not  to  spoil  the  game  with  prayer: 
Shuffling  hidden  meaning  in  on  meaning, 

He  mumbles  some  mumbo-jumbo  to  bring  it  off: 
And  lo!  lays  a  perfect  hand  of  trumps. 
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Ephesus 


was  an  experience— 

but,  since,  except 
for  wrongs, 

1  don’t  much  like  to  write 

anything,  silence,  I’m  sorry 
to  say, 

is  about  the  most  intelligent  thing 
I  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

Anyway,  forget  all  about  that  poetic  shit 

I  think  that  clever  journalist 
Nathaniel  West, 

specialist  in  annals  of  Holy 
Lands  (and  I  mean 
Hollywood  as  well), 
had  the  right  idea 
when  he  had  his  hero,  Balso  Snell, 

crawl  up  the  ass  of  the  Trojan  horse 
and  grope  emotionally, 
superstitious, 

knocking  on  wood, 
rather  than  annunciating, 

chrysalis-like  from  the  tomb, 
where  angelic  attendents  had 
surreptitiously 

stencilled  on  the  burial  linens 
a  new  law. 

Paul  would  have  been  its 
better  exegete,  this 

eye-sore  Ephesus  whose 
Roman  viae,  straight  and  narrow, 
lead  like  conduits  to 

arenas  that  smell  like  septic  tanks. 
After  eighteen  bloody  centuries, 
stinking  to  high  heaven, 
well  might  he  have  pointed  out 
distinctions  between 

the  letter  and  the  spirit. 
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Dogmatician  and  documentor— 

somewhere  between  the  two  extremes, 
somewhere  between  Asia  and  Europe, 

I  (traveler,  poetaster)  take  my  stand. 

I  survey  the  ruins 

from  a  central  mound  of  rockage 
that  looks,  from  afar, 
a  bit  like  the  Rock 

in  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  ad, 
and  look  down  with  more  complacent  faith 
on  the  city’s  pagan  stones, 
the  litter  of  an  empire, 
its  carnate  populations  of 

dandelions,  nettles  and  poppies, 
and  that  vast  tumbled  lattice  of 
temples,  cornices  and  columns, 
spread  like  the  cemetery’s  printed  page 
across  the  landlocked  Lycian  hills. 

In  200  A.D.  Ephesus  was 
the  largest  city  in  the  world 
and  an  important  port,  but 
as  time  wore  on,  the  Aegean 
retreated,  until  it  now  lies 
almost  16  kilometers  away, 
and  the  outline  of  the  ancient 
harbor  discolors  the  inter¬ 
vening  fields  of  grain 
like  spilt  salt. 

Silence  travels 

faster  than  the  speed  of  sound, 
and  there  is  never  a  new  edition 
of  God-lore  lying  around: 
revelation  does  not  incur  errata. 

Memories  are  not  mere  collations  either. 
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John  Erwin 


Sentences 


Tey  might  just  as  well  have  sent 
him  home  in  a  box.  1  mean  they  could  have  spared  mother  and  father  the 
pain  of  future  memories  of  this;  they  could  have  allowed  Geoff  the  dignity  of 
seeing  it  through  alone,  could  have  prevented  his  antics  from  being  seen. 
Thank  you,  U.S.  Army.  You  kill  him;  we  watch  him  die. 

I  kicked  the  rusted  soup  can  that  lay  all  but  submerged  in  the  water  of  the 
ditch.  The  splash  soaked  my  shoe  and  cuff.  The  wet  denim  chafed  my  shin. 
By  late  today  all  the  snow  would  be  melted.  Spring  would  come  quickly  now. 
Yes,  it  had  warmed  once  before,  earlier  this  March,  but  then  came  the  cold 
wave  and  with  it  the  news  of  Geoff.  The  snow  two  nights  ago  had  brought 
aim  home  to  us. 

That  snow  began  falling  while  he  waited  for  his  plane  at  Friendship.  Two 
decrepit  old  blacks  in  uniforms  that  did  not  fit  had  rolled  him  from  the  plane, 
de  was  propped  in  an  Eastern  Airlines  wheelchair;  it  said  Pleased  to  Be  of 
Service.  The  whole  world  wore  an  ironic  grin.  The  chair’s  parallel  tracks  cut 
hrough  the  snow  over  the  various  and  wandering  footprints  of  other 
passengers,  rolling  Geoff  straight  to  his  destination  on  a  propulsion  not  his 
)wn.  Pastor  Keensee  had  stood  with  us,  as  today  he  watched  with  us.  Or 
ather  he  had  stood  with  them.  I  had  moved  to  the  end  of  the  waiting  room 
nd  traced  circles  with  my  finger  in  the  fog  I  breathed  on  the  glass.  As  the 
passengers  had  deplaned,  six  others  were  pulled  from  the  luggage 
ompartments.  They  had  been  shipped  home  in  boxes.  Or  at  least  part  of 
hem  had  been  packaged  and  sent  in  a  box.  On  occasion  the  army  has  even 
ent  the  wrong  body  to  bereaved  parents.  I  suppose  we  could  have  greeted  a 
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box  at  least  as  easily  as  my  brother  not  whole,  my  brother  soon  to  occupy  his 
own  box.  Mother  watched  a  military  guard  unit  load  the  corpses  on  a  cart.  It, 
too,  probably  said  Pleased  to  Be  of  Service.  She  had  to  be  thinking  that  only 
a  miracle  had  kept  Geoff  from  being  in  one  of  those  boxes.  Mother  always 
thought  any  reprieve  from  unjust  hardship  a  miracle.  Keensee  had  stood 
immediately  behind  her.  His  hand  kept  starting  forward  as  if  to  place  itself  on 
her  shoulder.  Her  cool  back  and  unwavering  forward  stare  evidently  warned 
him,  however,  for  his  hand  never  did  make  contact.  1  despise  that  bastard. 

Today  his  very  smell  drove  me  from  the  house.  And  those  interminable 
false  starts.  Jesus,  if  he  ever  does  touch  my  mother  I’ll  strangle  him.  I  kicked 
the  tin  can  again;  arcing  through  the  fork  on  mother’s  favorite  dogwood,  it 
splashed  in  a  puddle.  I  could  see  the  dogwood  fully  blossomed,  sad  and 
beautiful  as  its  branches  bent  under  the  weight  of  legends.  Pastor  Keensee, 
Man  of  God,  Southern  Baptist  Soothsayer,  why  can’t  you  let  Geoff  die?  Why 
can’t  you  let  my  mother  cry?  He’s  her  son;  must  she  be  brave? 

I  crooked  my  arm  through  the  tree  and  hung,  bark  scratching  my  cheek.  I 
searched  for  a  withered  limb  but  none  had  died.  Behind  the  branches  which 
rushed  furiously  but  with  infinite  grace  to  dissipate  in  the  sky,  fleecy  clouds 
swept  by.  Then  it  was  I,  the  earth  and  the  tree,  we,  one,  rocked  and  the  sky 
stood  still.  Inside  Keensee  was  probably  this  minute  commending  my 
borther’s  soul  to  God.  I  nearly  retched  at  the  idea.  If  Keensee  commended 
my  brother’s  soul  to  God,  I’d  kill  the  son  of  a  bitch.  And  if  I  could  get  my 
hands  on  God,  I’d  at  least  spit  in  his  face. 

I  let  go  the  tree  and  slid  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  bark  peeled  flesh  from 
my  wrist.  My  jeans  soaked  through  in  an  instant.  I  was  sitting  in  a  puddle.  I 
plunged  my  burning  wrist  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  puddle  and 
rolled  it  around.  Bearing  pine  incense,  the  wind  blew  stiffly  from  the  woods. 
Warmly.  The  snow  would  be  gone  before  sundown.  I  sucked  my  wrist.  Blood, 
hot  and  salty,  seeped  through  the  mud  and  cold  water.  Briney,  like  ^ocean 
water,  like  the  Gulf  that  Christmas  two  years  ago.  That  Christmas.  Geoff  had 
insisted  on  planting  an  orange  tree  Christmas  Eve,  for  our  Grandparents.  They 
had  accused  him  mockingly  of  courting  their  will.  This  Christmas  they 
shipped  us  the  first  small  oranges  from  the  tree.  In  the  last  letter  he  had 
mailed  them  before  he  had  been  hurt,  he  lightly  predicted  they  would  be 
drinking  juice  from  that  tree  ten  years  after  all  their  grandchildren  had 
expired.  Geoff  and  I  were  their  only  grandchildren.  I  spit  the  mud  from  my 
lips  and  got  up. 

I  closed  the  door  to  my  room,  drew  open  the  curtain.  I  stripped  and 
showered  quickly.  From  my  suitcase  I  took  my  only  white  shirt,  a  clean  pair 
of  well-worn  jeans,  and  my  corduroy  jacket.  I  hadn’t  brought  much  home, 
didn’t  need  much.  I  wouldn’t  stay  here  long.  Before  I  had  withdrawn  from 
school  I  wore  this  outfit  constantly,  at  least  when  the  prospect  to  a  good 
battle  loomed  near.  They  cut,  almost  shaved  my  hair;  but  it  will  grow  back. 

The  resemblance  is  truly  astounding;  imagine  the  coincidence,  the  Divine 
Plan  unfolding  right  before.  .  .Keensee  chattered  in  his  sacred  murmur  to  my 
father.  Both  faced  each  other  at  the  kitchen  table,  Keensee’s  right  hand 
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talking  faster  than  he.  But  what  it  said  neither  I,  nor  anyone  else,  could 
understand.  His  left  hand  scratched  for  his  navel  between  his  shirt  buttons.  It 
searched  his  rounded  stomach  as  a  dog  might  seek  out  a  tree  in  the  desert. 
The  right  hand  finally  lit  on  the  edge  of  the  coffee  cup  for  an  instant.  Bill  just 
needs  patience,  he  said,  and  the  Lord  willing,  things  will  work  out  for  your 
family.  Shit  I  said.  I  don’t  need  any  more  patience  than  you  do,  1  said.  If  the 
Lord  ever  did  listen  to  you  Keensee,  he  probably  died  of  exasperation  early 
on.  He  looked  up  at  me  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  entered  the  kitchen.  You 
know  what  I  mean  Bill,  in  your  deepest,  unsaved  heart  you  know.  I  don’t 
need  your  patience  then,  I  said.  From  the  refrigerator  I  took  a  jug  of  orange 
juice,  from  my  inside  coat  pocket  a  small  flask;  I  mixed  the  vodka  and  juice 
by  halves  in  a  water  glass.  My  father  reddened  but,  stopped  by  Keensee’s 
waggling  fat  finger,  he  merely  glared  at  me  and  adjusted  his  large  frame  in  the 
chair.  1  straddled  the  low  stool  at  the  tableside,  toasted  them  both,  drank 
noisily. 

I  see  you’re  in  your  hippie  clothes  again,  father  said.  No,  you’ve  never 
understood,  I  said.  These  are  my  alienated-intellectual  coverings.  They  bind  a 
lost  soul  to  the  flesh  when  otherwise  it  might  attempt  escape.  I  thought,  he 
said,  you  were  the  one  against  taking  human  life.  I  am  I  said.  But  sometimes 
mine  seems  less  than  human.  You  know  those  clothes  aggravate  your  mother; 
must  you  wear  them?  I  must  today.  I  know  they  aggravate  you. 

Bill,  is  there  not  strife  enough  in  the  house.  Must  you  add  to  it?  Keensee 
again,  as  he  had  throughout  our  lives,  interjected  himself  between  father  and 
me.  Strife!  I  said.  There  is  only  waiting.  There  is  no  strife  in  waiting.  I  only 
wish  to  watch  the  culmination  of  your  collective  lunacy.  No.  I  don’t  wish  to 
watch  it.  I  simply  have  no  cloice.  I  must  watch.  No,  I  don’t  wish  to  add  to  the 
grief  here.  I  am  only  a  word  here;  the  sentence  brings  the  grief. 

I  smiled  a  little,  my  hostility  for  the  moment  broken  by  vision:  a 
convoluted  plane  upon  which  all  squirmed  as  if  on  coals,  some  raised  banners 
and  felled  some  others,  all  sentenced  to  the  plane  for  their  share  of  eternity, 
all  sentenced  to  believe  they  had  escaped  the  plane. 

Shaking  some  capsules  from  a  small  brown  envelope,  mother  scurried  into 
the  kitchen,  filled  a  glass  at  the  tap.  At  forty-six  she  looked  sixty.  Her  eyes 
had  lost  their  color.  Her  skin  had  dried.  Wrinkles  counted  off  the  distance 
from  her  eyebrows  to  her  hairline  in  fractions  of  an  inch.  Her  lips  always 
seemed  chapped  till  she  smiled.  She  looked  at  me  once,  crossed  the  room, 
pushed  the  pill  at  my  mouth  and,  gathering  me  to  her,  kissed  the  top  of  my 
head.  She  went  out. 

Standing,  Keensee  had  watched  his  own  hand  start  for  her  shoulder.  When 
she  left  so  rapidly  it  hung  in  mid-air  just  as  it  did  when  he  offered  the 
benediction  in  church.  Missed  again,  I  said.  Keensee  didn’t  flinch.  He  was 
incapable  of  being  embarrassed  in  some  things.  His  hand  fell  to  his  side,  then 
slipped  casually  down  his  pants  pocket.  I  laughed.  He  didn’t  want  the  world 
to  know  his  balls  itched. 

What  is  it  you’re  waiting  for;  father  asked.  If  you  wish  you  may  leave  now. 
We’ll  see  to  it  you  get  back.  I  thought  different  but  your  mother  insisted  you 
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should  come  home  for  the  weekend.  Geoff  needs  rest  and  quiet;  he  doesn’t 
need  your  liberal  temper  reminding  him  war  is  bad.  You  have  your  views; 
good.  Keep  them— to  yourself.  Your  mother’s  under  tremendous  strain;  she’ll 
get  along  a  lot  better  if  you  quit  trying  to  start  fights  with  me.  Peace  and 
quiet  hell!  1  said.  Their  ability  to  deny  the  obvious  simply  astonished  me. 
You  still  refuse  to  accept  it,  1  said.  You  still  cling  to  some  hopeful  shred  of 
your  fairyland  ideas  of  honor  and  heroism.  You  will  not  see  that  those  very 
things  killed  Geoff.  Okay,  Okay,  will  kill.  It’ll  be  all  over  by  this  evening.  And 
for  what?  For  some  illiterate  idea  of  truth.  For  vague  beliefs  that  only  make 
sense  to  you.  Father  was  biting  his  lip,  clenching  his  fist.  I  imagined  his  war 
years  passed  before  him,  that  there  welled  up  within  him  that  feeling  of 
unreturnable  distance  he  must  have  experienced  when,  having  skirted  death’s 
pit,  he  again  felt  his  own  father’s  embrace.  I  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  known  all  along  that  he  would  lose  Geoff.  He  had  sacrificed  my 
brother.  I  said,  They’ll  probably  give  him  a  medal,  you  know.  He  is  a  hero. 
Three  ounces  of  gold  with  very  high-minded  and  sober  words  inscribed  on 
them.  You  can  cherish  it  the  rest  of  your  life;  you  can  donate  it  to  Keensee’s 
church.  He  could  hang  it  from  the  cross  over  the  baptistry.  You  can  hold  that 
three  ounces  of  gold  till  the  day  you  die.  All  you  have  to  forget  is  that  it  cost 
you  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  son.  I’m  sure  God  won’t  charge  the 
enemy  dead  to  your  conscience;  He’ll  be  white  about  it.  But  you,  dear  father, 
you  will  come  to  believe  that  the  medal  is  worth  more  than  he  was.  You 
already  do  believe  it.  That’s  why  waiting  is  strife  for  you,  because  you  have  to 
face  the  cost.  When  he’s  dead,  it’ll  be  easy  for  you. 

My  loud  voice  had  brought  mother  in  again.  She  shrank  in  the  corner,  her 
eyes  pleading  me  to  stop.  But  she  did  not  cry.  From  her  to  father  sparked 
some  indecipherable  message.  She  shook  her  head  at  him  as  if  to  restrain  him. 
Keensee  had  already  stepped  between  us,  fearing,  I  suppose,  he  might  actually 
be  required  to  witness  physical  violence  instead  of  only  cheering  it  from  the 
pulpit.  But  father  had  taken  some  mysterious  strength  from  my  words,  or 
from  my  mother’s  stare.  There  was  no  threat  in  his  movements,  nor  in  any 
words.  He  simply  gazed  at  me  with,  I  swear  to  God,  with  compassion.  I  flung 
myself  from  the  kitchen. 


Iran  to  the  living  room,  to  the  mirror  over  the  mantle.  My  face  was  red, 
twisted.  I  had  no  right  to  hurt  my  parents;  I  did  not  want  that  but 
only  to  make  them  see  the  reasons  for  this  tragedy,  how  all  of  us  were 
implicated  in  this  crime.  On  the  mantle  lay,  face  down,  a  framed  photograph. 
The  cold  gold  frame  stirred  within  me  a  vague  horror.  My  body  broke  out  in 
sweat.  My  wrist  began  stinging.  I  raised  the  picture.  Normal  enough.  No, 
something  appeared  disjointed.  The  light?  It  was  Florida  light  at  Christmas. 
The  orange  tree— five  of  us  around  that  sapling.  Us?  Yes.  No,  wait.  I  was  in  it. 
Other  figures.  Christmas  morning  light.  Mother,  father,  Geoff,  me— in  my 
arms  a  child.  My  mind  crackled  with  static.  Nothing  would  connect.  A  child, 
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blonde,  girl;  in  my  arms.  My  arms  felt  suddenly  heavy.  I  had  just  met  that 
child.  No.  She’s  in  the  photograph  made  two  years  ago.  Saturday  Christmas. 
Five  of  us.  1  dropped  on  the  love  seat  by  the  hearth,  closed  my  eyes.  1 
couldn’t  place  the  child.  I  knew  her  now,  not  then.  But  who  is  she;  1  must 
have  known  her  then  and  didn’t  now.  The  room  spun.  Surf  lashed  us  in  the 
buggy.  Drenched.  Salt,  blinded  my  eyes,  sun  streaming  rainbows  when  I 
opened  them.  Wind  deafened  my  ears.  Wheel  spun  easily  to  touch.  Stump. 
Engine  screaming.  Brake.  Tires  lock  against  silence.  .  .  .bell  clanging 
somewhere  out  to  sea,  eye  bleeds,  raise  up  from  water,  drag  the  weight  of  the 
ocean  to  reach  her.  Pinned,  screams,  arm  free  ceases  to  move,  blood  that 
smears  Christmas  watch  dries  beneath  the  wheeling  gulls.  A  hand  falls  lightly 
on  my  shoulder,  Keensee’s.  I  shook  loose  violently.  You  son  of  a  bitch  I  said. 
You  looked  very  ill,  he  said,  very  pale.  Stay  here  I  said.  Let  me  talk  to  my 
father  alone.  I  wrenched  myself  up  and,  wiping  my  face  with  my  sleeve, 
stumbled  into  the  kitchen. 

Good  Lord,  son,  are  you  alright.  I’m  fine  I  said.  I  just  came  in  to,  uh,  to 
apologize.  I  didn’t  intend  to  get  quite  so  vicious.  Keensee  makes  me  ill.  You 
know  that;  I  just  got  carried  away  with  him  sitting  there  so  smug.  It’s  not  his 
son  or  brother  who’s  dying.  He  just  represents  all  that  brought  on  this 
tragedy.  He’s  only  one  man,  father  said.  He’s  a  deceitful  coward  I  said.  Why 
Jo  you  have  to  hate?  he  asked.  Me!  I  said,  you  talked  Geoff  into  the  army; 
ivhat  do  they  preach?  love?  you  nearly  disowned  me  when  I  wouldn’t  go.  If  I 
Jo  hate  at  least  it’s  an  honest  passion.  Keensee  literally  smells.  Don’t  tell  me 
/ou  haven’t  noticed  it.  He  stinks  of  interference,  he  reeks  of  dried  droolings 
jver  other  people’s  hardships.  He  belches  forth  encouragement  so  he  won’t 
tear  his  own  stomach  growling.  He  hides  behind  God  because  he’s  afraid  to 
ace  Him.  He  believes  it,  oh  yes,  he  believes  it,  how  couldn’t  he?  But  he’s  still 
i  repulsive  little  wretch.  I  sat  down,  feeling  my  face  contorted  and  hot.  I 
Irew  in  some  calm  air. 

How’s  mother  been  doing?  I  asked  after  a  short  while.  Doing?  he  said, 
■low’s  she  been  taking  it?  I  said.  Well,  she  was  upset  when  she  first  heard  the 
lews,  but  now  that  he’s  home  she’s  calmed  down.  He  stared  at  me,  his  eyes 
turning  like  welding  arcs.  Problem  is,  he  said,  it’s  brought  Connie  back  to  her. 
the’s  been  up  most  every  night.  She  sits  in  her  rocker  almost  all  night  and 
ings  to  herself.  Then  she’ll  stop  singing,  stop  rocking.  She’ll  mutter  for  some 
ttle  time  then  slide  to  the  floor  on  her  knees,  to  pray.  Dear  Jesus,  she  says, 
ear  Jesus  heal  my  son,  you’ve  taken  my  Connie,  please  heal  my  son,  make 
im  whole.  Father’s  eyes  never  left  me  as  he  spoke.  They  drilled  into  me  as  if 
iking  core  samplings.  Again  sweat  broke  out  on  me;  I  was  dizzy  and  close  to 
omiting.  I  caught  myself  from  fainting.  I  wanted  desperately  to  cry  out  that 
lother  did  not  believe,  that  she  knew,  that  she  among  them  really  knew.  I 
eard  a  voice  from  a  chasm,  not  mine  but  from  me.  It  issued  unbroken,  even, 
ontrolled;  yet  it  wailed.  It  said  Connie. 

Father  reddened;  his  left  eye  twitched  spasmodically.  He  had  tried  to  fling 
lother’s  naive  faith  in  my  face  as  final  proof  of  my  error.  Now  he  stalked 
ime  elusive  prey  back  and  forth  across  the  room.  He  had  to  prove  me 
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wrong  to  justify  himself.  I  had  attempted  reconciliation  honestly.  He  had 
ambushed  me.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  drew  himself  up,  glared  at  me  like  death 
itself,  his  hands  white  against  the  green  coffee  mug.  Connie.  He  mocked  me. 
Goddamn  you  boy.  He  hurled  the  mug  into  the  sink  where  it  shattered  and 
sprayed  violently  across  the  floor.  He  was  gone. 

Keensee  got  there  first,  mother  right  behind  him.  Keensee  had  actually 
been  standing  outside  the  door  for  five  minutes.  Mother  stared  at  the  glazed 
chips  on  the  floor,  then  at  me.  Keensee  must  have  figured  she  was  about  to 
cry  for  he  walked  stiffly  towards  her  as  he  delicately  extricated  from  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  best-sermon  suit  his  scented  handkerchief,  and  offered  if 
to  her.  He  wadded  his  handkerchief  into  his  pants  pocket.  They  had  an 
argument,  he  said.  Mother  smiled.  See  if  you  can  keep  them  away  from  each 
other.  I  listened  to  her  slippers  pad  down  the  hall. 

The  afternoon  was  old.  From  the  kitchen  window  I  could  see  that  most 
of  the  snow  had  melted.  Patches  lay  white  against  the  wet  grass 
dark  mud.  The  sun  hung  low  in  the  trees.  I  felt  increasingly  drawn  to  Geoff’s 
room.  Some  dark  power  pulled  me  there.  Perhaps  I  only  wanted  to  watch 
death  enfold  a  being.  There  is  magic  in  death.  Death  drains  the  bloody  basin 
of  the  living.  Its  obscene  fascination  compelled  me  to  witness  my  own 
brother’s  end.  I  would  go  to  Geoff  first.  The  others  would  soon  know  the 
time  was  come.  They  would  come  in  after  me,  to  affirm  the  inevitable:  each 
to  say  goodbye;  each  to  hear  in  his  own  heart  the  final  gurgle  of  this  man,  my 
brother;  each  ultimately  to  watch. 

But  Geoff  and  I  had  a  plan.  I  had  seen  the  idea  in  his  face  when  they  rolled 
him  off  the  plane  Thursday  night.  He  knew  who  was  responsible  for  his 
dying.  He  knew  his  death  was  not  needed,  nor  did  it  contribute  to  any  cause 
worthy  of  it.  He  knew  the  obscenity  of  his  own  death.  And  when  he  smiled  at 
me,  even  winked  at  me  in  the  terminal,  I  knew  he  would  confront  his  killers 
with  his  death.  I  had  touched  his  arm  to  show  I  would  support  him  through 
death  and  after  he  was  gone. 

His  will  had  not  wavered  at  home;  but  his  plan  was  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  until  the  last  minutes,  then  he  would  simply  accuse  them  all  and  die. 

I  had  avoided  him  these  two  days,  because  I  had  found  his  false  cheerfulnessj 
disgusting,  even  though  I  recognized  its  necessity  and  kindliness. 

Entering  the  room,  I  noticed  the  open  curtains.  I  went  directly  to  them 
and  closed  them.  Geoff  sat,  propped  against  a  pillow,  a  bed  tray  spanning  his 
lap,  a  magazine  lying  face  down  beside  him.  Brownish  blond  hair  neatly  cut, 
blue  eyes,  smooth  shaven  face  with  remains  of  a  jungle  tan,  dog-tags  dangling 
on  his  breast  where  his  pajama  shirt  fell  open  to  the  waist.  His  arms  rested  on| 
the  lap  tray,  empty  dinner  dishes  stacked  to  one  side,  a  stifled  game  of 
solitare  between  them.  Father  sat  by  his  bed  on  a  straight-back  chair.  On  the 
night  stand  sat  mother’s  crystal  water  pitcher  and  a  couple  of  glasses.  I  faced 
Geoff  over  the  footboard  but  stared  at  the  cards. 


John  Erwin 
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Perhaps  you  should  tell  me  later,  Geoff  said  to  father.  Yes,  now  it’ll  have 
to  wait,  father  said.  I’ve  just  been  telling  Dad  about  a  possibility  I  can  check 
out  as  soon  as  I  learn  to  use  this  thing,  Bill.  He  patted  the  artificial  leg  they 
had  traded  him  for  his  own.  I  smiled,  meekly.  I  glanced  at  my  watch;  rather 
late  to  continue  the  pretense.  Nearly  five  o’clock.  Army’ll  keep  me  on,  if  I 
can  pass  the  tests.  I  think  another  six  weeks  or  so  and  I’ll  be  able  to  walk 
again.  Geoff,  I  said.  I  know,  I  know.  You  don’t  like  the. Army,  pacifist. 
You’re  one  of  them  conscientious  objectors.  Well  I  understand  I  don’t  hold  that 
against  you,  you  know.  No.  No  it’s  not  that,  I  said  Then  what’s  the  gripe? 
You  know,  Geoff.  It’s  nearly  time.  He  glanced  at  father.  Father  said  Let’s 
don’t  start  again  son.  Give  Geoff  some  peace.  Geoff,  I  said  it’s  nearly  five 
now.  So,  he  said.  Well,  then  it’ll  be  five-fifteen  just  a  little  later.  Usually 
happens  that  way  he  said.  Come  on  Geoff.  What  do  you  want,  he  said. 
Five-fifteen  I  said,  don’t  you  think  it’s  time  you  said  something?  What  do  you 
want  me  to  say,  Bill.  I  was  just  telling  you  things  were  looking  good  for  me 
with  the  army,  may  even  get  my  helicopter  back,  but  you  cut  me  off.  What’s 
the  matter  with  you  anyway,  you  look  funny.  It’s  Saturday,  I  said.  Yes  he 
said.  So  what?  You  promised  me  you’d  tell  them  before  it  was  over,  I  said. 
Before  what  is  over,  he  said,  tell  who  what?  Come  on  Geoff,  it’s  getting  late. 
Sarah,  father  was  yelling  to  mother,  Sarah,  get  Dr.  Cain  out  here.  Tell  him 
he’d  better  bring  Susan  too.  Geoff,  I  said,  you  know  you’re  dying.  You  know 
it’ll  all  end  by  five-fifteen;  everything  always  ends  by  five-fifteen  on 
Saturdays.  Just  tell  them,  make  them  see.  We  did  agree,  you  know.  You  have 
to  make  them  see  what  they  have  done.  No  one  else  can.  Of  course  it  wasn’t 
simple.  They  almost  had  him  believing  he  would  live.  You  have  to  make  them 
see.  Can’t  you  feel  it  in  the  house,  Geoff.  Can’t  you  feel  them  getting  ready 
for  it  now?  Jesus,  Bill  I  can  take  a  joke,  but  this  is  too  much.  I  don’t  like 
whatever  it  is  you’re  doing.  I  felt  weary  with  his  words.  I  sighed.  I  clicked  my 
tongue;  it  echoed  in  my  head. 

Mother  came  in,  Keensee  at  her  heels.  Mother  said,  Cain  will  be  here  right 
away,  he  said  he  had  totally  forgot  what  day  it  was.  Then  changing  the 
subject,  she  added,  the  boy  shouldn’t  get  too  upset;  I  gave  him  the  sedative  a 
little  while  ago.  Geoff  said,  What’s  going  on.  What  were  those  pills  you  just 
gave  me;  What’s  happening.  His  face  was  white.  It  would  not  be  long.  No  one 
answered  him.  His  eyes  raced  from  mother,  lit  on  Keensee.  Who  in  the  hell  is 
Cain?  Then  he  must  have  recognized  Keensee’s  function.  I’m  not  dying  he 
screamed.  I  don’t  want  to  die;  I’m  not  going  to  die.  Jesus  Christ  I’m  alive. 
Can’t  you  people  see  that?  Now,  now,  Keensee  began  trust  in  the  Lord, 
Geoff.  He  works  in  wondrous  ways.  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  .  .He  has 
everything  to  fear,  I  said.  It’s  nearly  time.  Look  at  him.  He’s  facing  his  own 
death.  He’s  confronting  all  the  lies  and  deceptions  that  have  killed  him.  He 
knows  they’re  empty,  he  knows  that  his  death  is  empty  because  of  it,  and 
therefore  he  knows  that  his  life  was  empty.  He  knows  these  things.  He  told 
me.  He  vowed  he  would  make  everyone  know  that  they  had  murdered  him. 
He  promised  me  that.  You  did  promise  me  that,  Geoff.  Why  are  you 
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betraying  me?  the  time  has  come  to  tell  them.  The  subtle,  ironic  truth 
suddenly  shuddered  down  my  spine.  You’re  a  coward;  you  know  it  too,  a 
coward  hero.  You’ve  betrayed  me,  Geoff.  Will  you  shut  this  maniac  up,  Geoff 
screamed.  Someone  tell  me  what  is  happening.  Geoff,  mother  croaked  from 
where  she  stood  frozen  in  fear,  please  calm  yourself  till  Dr.  Cain  gets  here. 
You  have  to  stay  calm,  none  have  faced  this  before,  be  strong  and  wait.  Tell 
them  I  said.  What  Geoff  howled.  Tell  them  I  said.  His  eyes  glared;  I  thought 
he  would  no  longer  recognize  us  in  another  minute  or  two.  His  skin  was  grey, 
his  lips  were  thin,  blue.  He  whimpered.  Now  he  screamed,  You  goddamn 
people  are  trying  to  kill  me.  Vaguely  I  heard  sirens.  Tell  them  I  bellowed. 
Make  them  see  the  cost  of  their  illusions  is  death.  Tell  them!  I  rushed  the  bed, 
knocking  father  over.  My  hands  lunged  for  his  throat,  caught  it.  His  arms 
flailed  against  mine,  glanced  off.  Father  and  mother  were  on  me  now  pulling 
and  striking.  I  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  them;  I  felt  no  pain.  Mother’s 
crystal  water  pitcher  rose  up  in  father’s  hands.  Tell  them,  tell  them  I  chanted. 
Something  struck  my  head.  No  pain.  Shards  of  glass  sprayed  by  me  catching 
light,  glinting  like  far  away  stars.  Tell  them  I  said.  Hot  liquid  filled  my  mouth, 
blurred  my  words.  Before  it’s  too  late,  I  said.  One  eye  I  could  not  see  from, 
hot  blood  filled  it  too.  Forms  stirred  behind  me,  rushing,  confused.  Mother’s 
hysterical  voice,  dreamlike:  stop  him,  for  godsakes  stop  him  Susan.  I  blew  the 
blood  from  my  mouth.  Tell  them  they’ve  killed  you  I  said.  A  small  hand 
wiped  my  eye  gently.  A  figure  emerged  between  my  outstretched  arms.  Billy, 
Billy,  its  hands  were  shaking  my  shoulders.  I  tried  to  focus  on  that  voice. 
From  somewhere  beyond.  I  looked.  That  face.  Connie  I  said.  Yes  Billy.  Oh 
Billy,  Billy.  Connie!  I  screamed  in  desperate  joy.  I  grabbed  her  face  with  my 
hands.  My  dear  God.  My  Connie.  I  wept  and  kissed  her  face.  Forms  pushed 
past  us.  Thank  God  someone  cried.  I  clutched  my  sister  to  me.  Not  so  hard, 
Billy,  I’m  just  a  little  kid  she  said.  You’re  alive,  baby.  Connie,  you’re  alive.  I 
couldn’t  stop  sobbing.  She  was  crying  and  smiling,  of  course  I’m  alive  silly. 


Karl  Weissnee 


Die  Erste,  die  Ewige  (fragment  in  a  journal) 

—Stefan  Seiltanzer  (1842-1870) 
(translated  from  the  German) 


I  delight  in  opening  the  door 
slowly,  knowing  you’ll  be  there.  I  wander 
through  the  somber  corners  of  the  room 
where  nothing  but  gloom  reflects  from  the 
ebony  cases  and  oiled  canvas.  I  glide 
past  leather  books  and  dried  thistle  that 
never  rattles  in  this  air;  then  I  enter 
and  falter  across  the  thin  carpet,  to  see 
you  there,  waiting,  like  Racamier  for  her 
artist,  a  noble  disdain  in  your  pose.  1 
feel  your  hair  come  undone  and  flagellate 
my  eyes,  and  1  walk  over  to  you;  each  time 
a  new  time,  each  you  the  same  you,  no  matter 
the  color  of  your  hair  or  eyes.  Your  res- 
plendant  figure  stands  out  of  the  gloom 
of  the  oak-colored  air  of  the  room.  I 
sit  in  my  usual  chair.  1  bid  you  stand; 
your  white  misty  robe  drops  ivory  to  the 
floor.  You  let  drop  the  robe  and  stand 
white  and  calm,  with  vacant  wandering  eyes. 
You  make  the  light  intense!  You  are 
immobile,  it  is  the  room  that  is  darkly 
vibrant  in  the  corners  of  my  eyes.  You 
shine!  You  are  a  milky  ceramic  set  with 
emeralds  and  rubies!  You  await,  but  I 
dare  not.  Again  I  have  not  dared.  In 
silence  you  turn  to  go.  It  must  be  ever  so. 


Roger  Corless 


Polymorph 


I  :  The  Rock  in  the  Sea: 

‘The  still  point 
of  the  turning  world’ 
was  given  for  our  weakness: 

Ptah  raised  it  from  the  Nile, 

Brahma  dived  for  it  by  Meru, 

Jehovah  planted  it  in  Eden, 
and  Wisdom  sang  for  joy  at  it, 
the  creatures  beached  upon  it: 
but  the  night  stars,  seeing  it, 
wept: 

knowing  that,  upon  it, 
man  might  roar  his  ridiculous  mastery, 
would  think  to  command  the  sun, 
and  glory  in  his  hubris. 

There  is  ‘the  dance, 

and  only  the  dance’; 

the  sea,  and  only  the  sea; 

and  we  must  dance,  and  never  stop, 

and  we  must  sail,  and  never  dock, 

and  wander  always  with  the  clouds, 

and  float  in  the  chasm  of  sunyatl. 
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The  Facets  of  the  Jewel: 

'To  see  a  World  in  a  Grain  of  Sand 
And  Heaven  in  a  Wild  Flower,’ 

we  must  comb  all  beaches, 

and  travel  beside  all  hedgerows: 

for  if  we  ever  cease 

and  say,  ‘This,  this  and  no  other 

1  take  to  myself  and  treasure,’ 

we  have  but  one  World,  one  Heaven, 

the  idiot  mirror  of  our  single  selves: 

we  lack  samyaksamadhi 

which  carries  us  to  all  the  Buddha-lands, 

there  to  worship  the  myriad  enlightened, 

to  minister  to  all  the  varied  beings, 

and  kiss  Lord  Krsna  on  his  thousand  mouths. 

There  is  the  rhythm  of  the  waves, 
the  respiration  of  the  womb  of  earthlife, 
not,  'neither  arrest  nor  movement,’ 
but  a  gathering  and  releasing 
and  regathering,  in  cicilianic  procession 
of  life,  of  death,  of  life-in-death, 
of  Christ  going  up  to  Golgotha. 
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Ill  :  The  Ascent  to  Charity: 

If  we  would  love, 
we  must  move  out  and  up, 
spiralling  to  the  stars 
(whose  tears  are  the  sea) 
juggling  the  coquettish  moon 
in  the  branches  of  our  arms, 
never  daring  to  settle. 

Or,  we  shall  fall  in  love, 

retreat  to  the  primal  mound  of  our  arrogance, 

tumble  into  the  pit  of  our  projected  selves, 

play-act  Rtrdha-Krsna  for  a  night, 

but  wake  to  find  our  divinity  fled, 

our  stronghold  razed, 

our  island  swamped  by  the  jealous  moon. 

There  is  only  the  sea: 
the  land  passes. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Mist  of  God, 
blinds  us  on  Carmel’s  peak. 

The  Dove  of  the  Spirit  does  not  alight, 

the  Bodhisattva  has  no  fixity, 

and  I  am  lost  to  myself  in  the  bodiless  night. 
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David  Madsen 


Tli  ree  Poems 


Ophelia 


Sometimes  we  go  gliding 
down  a  stream  of  water 

sometimes  we  dissolving 
begin  our  long  descent 

smoothing  under  willows 
around  green  lilies  hiding 

your  moon  face  stretched  out  absent 
your  long  hair  swirls  and  billows— 

Angels  to  sing  our  canto 
and  nebulae  revolving 

gold  and  cotton,  rings  and  things 
left  beneath  a  candle 

clouds  and  stars  and  flimsy  strings 
and  pages  we’ve  forgotten 
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Apt.  No.  2 


Suns’  sunshadow  stale  and  tired 
Hours  filter  crusty  lace 
Inside  the  Greystone.  Thirties  sired 
Rusting  days,  trusting  face 
Liquid  seconds  elongated 
Erdgeist  breast  satiated 
Younger  1  than  truth  would  say. 

“Ah,  come  again  again  and  stay.” 

Wet  the  white  but  dirty  tiles 
Hide  the  child  from  cancers 
Innovate  the  rancid  smiles 
Titillate  the  dancers 

Even  Eve  did  stop  to  pray  when  she  knew  the  answers. 


Return 


He  walked  down  the  hall 
Rapped  on  the  door 
Chipped  paint  from  the  wall 
Looked  at  the  floor 

She  lifted  her  head 
Flicked  sleep  from  her  hair 
To  the  door  from  the  bed 
No  one  was  there 

She  looked  at  the  floor 
Glanced  down  the  hall 
Touched  the  door 
Tugged  her  shawl 
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Since  last  February  a  group  of  people  have  been  drawing  together  twice  a 
week.  These  people  are:  Linda  Hyatt  and  Joan  Pavlovich,  Senior  Art  Majors 
at  Duke;  Eric  Baylin,  who  teaches  art  at  Chapel  Hill  Senior  High  School; 
Barbara  Thompson,  who  teaches  printmaking  and  drawing  at  Duke,  and 
myself.  The  premise  of  the  group  is  that  each  of  us  models  for  the  others,  and 
in  that  sense  we  are  all  a  part  of  each  others  drawings.  We  draw  for  three 
hours;  there  is  no  conversation  and  no  instruction— only  music.  We  keep  an 
intimate  distance  and  value  this  as  a  rare  experience. 

Sheila  Pratt 


The  following  five  drawings  are  from  this  group. 


To  Christiane 


Ich  liebe  dich  sehr. 

light 

like 

hair  like  eyes 

like  sunrise. 

smile 

like 

fair 

(and  open). 


(in  you  1  see  you  as  you 
and  my  reflection) 
when  you  move 
when  you 
when 
cat  lithe 

1  begin  to  remember 
I  begin 

I 

see 

with  tongue  in  ear 
your  words  are  in  my  eye 
speak  gently. 


Wynn  Schwartz 
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Charles  Bond 


The  Music 


I. 


He, 

Beyond  all  scales, 

Waited 

1-  the  well-tempered 

Harmony, 

The  ending 

To  the  empty  fifths  and  strident  seconds, 

The  timeless  cacophony  of  a  drunk  and  dueling  world, 

With  the  deafening  wish 
:  :  That  furious  work 

Would  outweigh  his  furious  temperament:  : 

But  never  so  for  wild  Romantics, 

Never  so,  just  sol-soul, 

So  tell  the  artists  to  come  presto 
And  they  can  do  some  brushing  up 
On  the  sage  and  ageless  masterpiece 
Of  a  mad  genius  out  in  the  fields 
Composing  .  .  . 

himself. 
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Chris  Beebe 


Hannah 


When  the  mine  shaft  did  collapse, 
closing  her  father  in  the  cold  earth,  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  Hannah.  Weeks 
before  she  had  begun  to  have  nightmares  The  house  would  wake  to  her 
screaming  as  the  iron  door  that  ended  all  her  dreams  noiselessly  folded  shut 
above  her.  When  she  stopped  screaming  the  viscous  silence  would  swallow  her 
in  its  dark  maw.  In  the  nights  of  nameless  terror  she  called  for  her  father,  but 
her  mother  came  instead.  Because  of  her  mother’s  perverted  sense  of  location 
the  funeral  was  held  above  the  mine  shaft,  in  the  raw  red  mud.  Hannah 
clutched  her  handkerchief.  Her  mother  sobbed  beside  her,  exhibiting  her 
grief.  Lottie,  holding  Hannah’s  other  hand,  was  crying  too.  Hannah  watched 
dry-eyed  as  the  priest’s  hands  flourished  a  benediction  over  the  grave,  as  if  the 
ritual  won  for  the  priest  a  victory.  She  had  heard  none  of  his  words. 

“Lottie?”  Hannah  called  down  the  stairs  in  a  low  contralto.  “The  mos 
beautiful  person  visited  me  this  morning.”  Hannah’s  eyes  were  shut  and  her 
hand  touched  the  railing.  Whether  Lottie  heard  or  not  made  no  difference; 
Hannah  was  rehearsing.  “His  eyes  were  burning  and  sun  shone  through  the 
curtains.” 

Lottie  materialized  at  the  kitchen  door,  her  hands  on  her  hips.  “How  did 
you  tear  the  lining  this  time?  You  must  think  I’m  a  seamstress,  Hannah." 

“No,  I  like  to  twirl  myself  up  in  them,  but  they  aren’t  torn.” 

“I’m  sure  they  become  you,”  Lottie  said,  disappearing  into  the  kitchen. 
The  door  swung- lightly  behind  her.  “Are  you  coming?”  she  asked  from  the 
kitchen.  “Momma  used  to  make  you  eat  breakfast.” 

Hannah  glided  into  the  kitchen.  She  rested  her  elbows  on  the  edge  of  the 
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stove,  idly  flicked  the  rear  burner  off  and  on.  “It  was  so  warm  this  morning 
that  I  went  out  on  the  balcony.” 

“What  were  you  wearing?” 

“Just  the  curtains.  Mother’s  flowers  are  starting  to  bloom,”  she  added. 

Lottie  nodded  her  head,  her  short  brown  hair  wisping  over  her  ears.  “One 
toast  or  two?” 

“None,  thank  you.  I’ll  just  have  some  tea.” 

“Honestly,  Hannah,  I  don’t  know  how  you  stay  alive.”  Lottie  grabbed  the 
toast  as  soon  as  it  popped  up  and  buttered  it  vigorously  before  taking  a  bite. 
She  said  with  her  mouth  full.  “I  think  I’ll  bring  some  of  the  flowers  inside. 
They’re  no  good  if  nobody  sees  them.” 

Hannah  smiled  to  herself.  “My  friends  can  see  them,”  she  said. 

“If  you  have  friends  where  do  you  hide  them?”  Lottie  asked. 

“Perhaps  you  don’t  look  hard  enough  to  find  them.” 

“Look  at  the  time.  I’m  going  to  be  late  for  work  if  I  don’t  hurry.  Why 
don’t  you  get  a  job,  Hannah?  It  would  give  you  something  to  do  instead  of 
moping  inside  the  house  all  day.  You’re  becoming  a  recluse.” 

Hannah  tumbled  her  dark  brown  hair  before  her  face. 

Lottie  stuck  out  her  tongue.  “Okay,  you  live  in  your  own  world.  Just  what 
would  you  do  if  I  left  and  you—” 

“In  my  room,”  Hannah  said  hesitantly.  She  smiled,  felt  her  cheekbones  lift 
and  the  skin  stretched  taut  across  them.  “In  my  room  this  morning—” 

“I’ve  got  to  run.  Tell  me  later  about  the  angel  who  was  in  your  room  this 
morning.  The  time,  the  time,  and  I  still  have  to  get  dressed.” 

“He  was  like  an  angel,”  Hannah  sighed. 

“You  can  tell  me  later,”  Lottie  said.  “I’m  in  a  rush.” 

Hannah  poured  herself  another  cup  of  blended  tea,  her  own  mixture 
of  Ceylonese  and  Old  English.  She  used  the  china  her  mother  had  preserved 
in  a  kitchen  cabinet  for  special  company.  She  carried  the  dirty  cups  and 
saucers  to  the  counter,  so  that  Lottie  could  wash  them.  Lottie  did  all  the 
housework.  She  said  all  Hannah  could  do  was  spread  the  dust  around. 

Hannah  usually  read  in  the  mornings.  She  was  reading  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses  in  paperback  for  the  third  time;  the  binding  had  cracked  and 
tattered  pages  protruded  from  the  closed  book.  It  had  been  one  of  her 
father’s  favorites.  She  jerked  the  curtain  cord  to  the  living  room’s  bay 
window;  the  morning  light  flooded  into  the  room  as  if  a  crucible  of  gold  had 
been  suspended  over  the  window  ready  for  pouring.  She  hugged  herself  in  the 
rush  of  warmth,  remembering  the  joy  of  her  waking. 

He  had  been  in  her  room  when  she  woke  up.  “You’re  a  lovely  child. 
Hannah.”  He  spoke  from  before  the  window,  where  he  faced  her.  He  was 
radiant;  the  sun  glinted  from  his  skin  with  what  she  thought  an  unearthly 
glory.  He  was  naked. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  asked  him. 

“A  welcomer,”  he  said.  “Welcome  to  the  most  beautiful  day  of  your  life.” 
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The  Archive 


He  laughed.  She  lay  in  the  bed,  aware  that  her  hair  was  dark  against  the 
yellow  pillowslip.  “Why  are  you  laughing?”  she  asked. 

“I  find  you  joyous.” 

She  smiled.  “Flatterer,”  she  said  softly.  “I  won’t  sell  you  my  soul.” 

“I  won’t  ask  you  to,”  he  said,  still  smiling.  “I  won’t  take  from  you  what  is 
not  given.”  He  turned  to  leave,  the  hollows  in  his  buttocks  rippling  to 
smoothness  as  he  stepped  away.  His  hair  brushed  his  shoulders. 

“Don’t  go,”  she  said.  She  had  stretched  out  her  arm  to  him,  letting  the 
sheet  fall.  But  he  had  already  reached  the  balcony,  where  he  vanished  behind 
the  curtain. 

She  had  not  wanted  to  tell  Lottie;  she  felt  her  entire  world  would  be 
threatened  it  Lottie  took  the  visit  to  be  a  fabrication.  Hannah  knew  her 
world’s  fragility;  if  her  thoughts  were  illusions,  she  was  happy  in  maintaining 
them.  She  saw  no  reason  not  to  love  him.  He  anchored  her  world  with  his 
beauty.  And  his  waiting,  she  caught  herself  thinking.  She  was  anchored  in  his 
beauty  and  his  waiting.  The  sun  carpeted  the  stairs  to  her  room;  her  heart 
beat  rapidly.  He  stood  at  the  window. 

“Welcome  back,”  he  said. 

“I  want  to  give  you  everything  1  have,  ”  Hannah  said.  “I  want  you  to  stay 
with  me  forever.” 

“I  can’t  make  promises  right  away,”  he  said.  “But  let’s  be  truthful  with 
each  other.  You  want  me*  to  keep  your  precious  world  intact.  You  want  me 
to  assure  you  that  your  world  is  the  only  reality  worth  believing.”  He  opened 
his  arms  and  she  came  to  him,  felt  herself  held  closely.  His  skin  was  smooth, 
and  the  bed  was  warmed  by  the  sun. 


“Hannah?  Where  are  you,  wanton?”  Lottie  swung  the  front  door  shut  with 
her  foot.  “I  bought  groceries;  come  help  me  fix  dinner.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Hannah  called  back.  He  lay  beside  her  beneath  the 
covers.  He  was  on  his  side,  resting  on  his  elbow,  watching  her.  His  eyes  were 
aquamarine  and  terribly  beautiful.  She  touched  his  lips  with  her  fingers.  “Are 
you  my  angel?”  she  whispered. 

“1  belong  to  no  man.” 

“But  I’m  a  woman,”  Hannah  said.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  his.  My  brown 
eyes  the  earth,  she  thought,  and  his  blue  eyes  the  sky.  “But  I’m  a  woman,” 
she  said  again. 

“And  I  belong  to  no  man.” 

“But  you  love  me.” 

“Yes,  Hannah.  Yes.”  He  brushed  her  hair  from  her  eyes. 

“Must  you  go?”  she  asked. 

He  nodded  his  head. 

She  sank  back  on  the  pillow.  “Where  do  you  go  when  you  leave  here?” 

“Into  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  the  womb  of  silence,  the  heart  of  serenity.” 

“You  won’t  tell  me,”  Hannah  said. 

Lottie  called  plaintively  form  the  kitchen.  “Hannah.  Hannah!” 


Chris  Beebe 
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“Wait,”  Hannah  answered. 

“Go  help  Lottie,”  he  said.  “Teach  her  to  understand  you.” 

“I’m  not  sure  I  understand  myself,”  Hannah  said. 

He  stretched  languorously  beneath  the  covers.  “Find  a  way,”  he  said. 
“I  love  you,”  Hannah  said.  She  rubbed  her  hand  across  his  stomach. 


“I  have  it  all  done  now.  But  thanks  for  showing,”  Lottie  added. 

“I’m  sorry,”  Hannah  said.  “I  was  talking  to  him.  I  tried  to 
tell  you  about  him  this  morning.  He’s  like  an  angel.” 

“Look,  Hannah,  I  spent  all  day  being  chased  around  the  office  by  that 
dirty  old  Mr.  Satterwaithe.  The  old  lecher  had  me  putting  books  on  the  top 
shelves  so  he  could  see  up  my  skirt.  Now  I  should  come  home  and  put  up 
with  your  nonsense?”  She  stamped  her  foot.  A  china  cup,  shaken  from  its 
perch  on  the  cabinet,  shattered  on  the  floor.  Lottie  was  close  to  tears. 

Hannah  stroked  her  hair.  “I’m  glad  we’ve  used  the  china,  even  if  it  does 
break  easily.  It’s  so  much  prettier  that  it’s  worth  the  risk” 

Lottie  pulled  away.  “What  are  you  babbling  about?  I’ve  been  risking 
myself  all  day  and  I’m  ready  for  some  peace  and  quiet.  Nothing’s  worth  the 
risk.”  She  brushed  a  tear  from  her  eye. 

“I  wouldn’t  call  Mr.  Satterwaithe  a  legitimate  risk” 

“I  wouldn’t  either,”  Lottie  said,  “the  old  goat.  I’m  going  to  leave,  Hannah. 
I’m  not  going  to  look  back.” 

Hannah  felt  the  blood  rush  to  her  head.  “Don’t  leave,  Lottie.  Momma  told 
me  to  take  care  of  you.” 

Lottie  spoke  to  hurt  as  she  had  been  hurt  by  the  bitter  day.  “Don’t  tell  me 
‘Momma  told  me.’  Ever  since  father  died  you  hated  her,  and  you’d  admit  that 
you  hate  her  now  if  you  were  honest  with  yourself.  You  don’t  care  about  me. 

I  do  all  the  work  and  you  sit  and  dream.” 

“It’s  not  like  that.  It’s  not  true.”  The  hot  tears  slid  down  Hannah’s  cheeks. 
Her  breath  came  shortly.  “I’ve  been  trying  to  tell  you  I  care;  but  I  can’t  even 
tell  you  about  him,  much  less  make  you  see.” 

Lottie  put  her  arm  around  Hannah’s  shoulder.  “I  would  like  to  believe  in 
angels,”  she  said;  “I’m  sorry  that  I  can’t.” 

Hannah  rubbed  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  eyes.  “He’s  in  my  room,” 
she  said.  “Really.  Would  you  like  to  see  him?  I’ll  show  you  if  you  would.” 

“But  dinner  will  get  cold,”  Lottie  said. 

“That’s  all  right.”  Hannah  grabbed  her  hand.  “Please?  Please  will  you?” 

“Okay,”  Lottie  said.  “Take  me.  I  give.” 

Hannah  pulled  Lottie  after  her,  locking  fingers  with  her  as  they  climbed. 
Lottie’s  hand  was  warm.  “Are  you  sure  he’s  here,  Hannah?” 

Hannah  softened  her  voice  unintentionally.  “As  sure  as  I  can  be.  He  was 
here  when  I  came  down  to  see  you  a  few  minutes  ago.” 

“I’m  afraid  no  one’s  going  to  be  here,”  Lottie  said. 

Hannah  opened  the  door.  The  bed  was  neatly  made.  Out  the  open  window 


a  hank  of  dark  clouds  had  gathered,  and  a  rising  wind  whipped  the  curtains. 
Lottie  took  her  hand  from  Hannah’s.  “Dinner’s  getting  cold,”  she  said. 
Hannah  shrugged  her  shoulders,  sensing  the  terrible  futility  of  words  to  tell 
and  seeing  to  show.  The  lining  was  torn  across  the  bottom,  she  noticed;  he 
must  have  ripped  the  curtain  in  his  haste  to  get  out. 
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Ed  Harrison 


Four  Poems 


Orange  Ode 


I  eat  oranges  in  praise  of  memory. 

I  eat  oranges  for  you  and  for  her  and  for  him  and  for  them. 

I  eat  oranges  because  of  their  shape  when  whole 

and  their  feel  when  whole  (and  all  this  when  they  are,, 

cut  is  different)  and  I  will  not  judge  between  these  states. 

(I  eat  oranges  because  when  Kathryn  left  me, 
when  she  cut  me  from  her  as  I  cut  this  orange-skin 
and  ripped  my  spirit  from  hers  as  I 
rip  and  tear  this  flesh  of  orange,  she  said 
“when  you  eat  oranges,  remember  me.”) 

I  eat  oranges  in  praise  of  all  first 
midnight  meetings  and  all  meetings 
afterwards  and  before  and  all  meetings 
midnight  and  whenever  I  was  alone. 

(And  so  I  eat  oranges  in  praise  of  paradox.) 

I  eat  oranges  in  praise  of  all  deities. 

I  eat  oranges  in  praise  of  oranges. 
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Vocation 


the  choice  of  a  sensitive 
alternative  :  conceived  in 
melancholy  beyond  all 
deepest  expression  :  and  all 
my  friends  condemn  me  to  it: 
pain  with  subsequent  pain 
but  clean  inevitable  joy 


Stones 

What  can  I  say. 

I  am  Goliath  the  giant, 

Philistine 

just  as  any  other. 

Words  are  stones  plucked  from  the  river. 
The  David  in  me  slings  them 
to  split  the  monstrous  inner  silence. 

0  wise  young  boy,  future  king, 
sing  a  psalm  within  me 
lyric  music  accompanying. 

May  your  voice  be  an  avalanche. 

What  can  I  sing. 


Something  Relevant  to  the  Hudson  River 

When  I  fell  into  the  well 

the  time  before  the  harvest  moon 

my  dog  wanted  to  follow  me 

but  I  yelled  up 

on  the  way  down 

“no  John 

it  just  wouldn’t  be  a  good  idea 
you’d  be  better  off  in  Washington” 
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Chris  Beebe 


Inside  green  mirrors  are 
leaves  springing 
with  wind  into 

sunsplattered  rivers 
(my  darling)  i 

don’t  know 
she  said  she 
in  crisp  limbs 
gesturing 

eyes  softly  straying 

Afraid 

i  will  kiss  her 

under  evening 
her 
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To  Hart  Crane 


Gannets  were  crows  then, 

And  the  gale  winds  off  Diamond  Shoals, 
Diving  the  mackerels  to  the  depths, 

A  faint  pre-conscious  mist 
Over  the  dusty  corn. 

I  dreamed  of  sails 

And  blowing  like  a  whale. 

And,  borne  at  last  to  the  high  rail 
Scanning  the  world’s  horizon, 

I  knew— I  knew  why  poets  leap. 


Marsha  Poirier 
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Harvey  Linder 


A  Bit  of  Class 


(dedicated  to  Helen  Bevington) 


Head-of-the-table  teacher, 

Her  left-hand  emphases  with  demi-doughnuts  done 
(and  sipping  tea), 

EXPLICATES 
line  by  line 

trying  to  discover  what  words  will  do 
Images,  symbols,  similes,  metaphors 
conflicting  and  inconsistent 
no!,  No!,  NO! 

Yeats  would  not  have  it. 

Clarity,  clarity,  clarity, 
she  expounds  and  pounds. 

Falsefaced  fiihrer, 
pitiless  yet  pitying, 
praising  within. 

But  good  poetry  is  so,  so  hard  to  write. 

And  she  knows 

Yet  she  cannot,  must  not,  will  not 
countenance  less-than-perfection. 

Mask  slipping,  she  sighs, 

“After  this,  let’s  have  doughnuts  and  love.” 
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Ned  Earle 


Material  Serial 


I  paced  a  long  procession  (Boom  Boom) 

I  chased  a  long  progression  (Root-toot) 
We  face  a  long  recession  (Crunch  Hunch) 

Two  by  two  they  came 
the  pater  and  his  dame 
both  without  a  name 
progressing  all  the  same 

Four  by  four  they  went 
Cardinal  and  the  Kent 
for  God  and  Country  sent 
men  collecting  rent 

Six  by  six  they  slept 
gentle  dosing  kept 
crawl  to  the  wall  they  crept 
wise  men  went  and  wept 

Eight  by  eight  they  ate 
settin’  by  a  broad  white  gate 
privates  in  the  army  of  Fate 
cornin’  just  a  little  bit  late 

Ten  by  ten  they  came 
limping  by  though  lame 
I  can  see  them  now 
elephant  in  the  prow 

A- 

mun 

ching 

on: 

Implicitly  Italy, 
a  bamboo  shoot, 
material  cereal, 
and  tooty-froot. 
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Sandpaper  Blues 


I’ll  remain  sublime 
that  woman  aint  mine 
but  I  aint  cryin 
Ill  remain  sublime 
till  comes  my  time 


Edward  C.  Harrison 


River  Quean 


The  river  quean 

She  ridin’  high 

She  a  wicked  beauty  sly 

She  sold  me  hope 
Then  told  me  pain 
Got  herse’f  another  man 

Night-time  steal  like 

She  stole  light 

Sadness  fill  the  holy  night 


Chris  L.  Beebe 
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Stanza 


written  before  sitting  a  Final  Examination  in 
Japanese,  for  which  I  have  prepared  by  acquiring 
a  mildly  disturbing  hangover. 

All  my  languages  fuse  together  now 
in  an  inchoate  polyglot  lump; 
like  the  various  parts  of  a  chimaera, 
they  jostle  for  the  primacy. 

What  is  the  highest,  politest  inflection 
of  the  Tentative  Formal  Non-Past? 

Benkyo  shimasho... 

Wo  tang  nian  shu... 

Il  faut  lire  mon  livre... 

(Ich  muss’  nicht  vergesse...) 

Bhargo  devasya  dhimahi! 


Roger  Corless 


Jewish 

And  when  Pinocchio  heard  that 
his  nose  had  grown 
first  he  was  happy 
and  then  he  was  sad. 


Wynn  Schwartz 
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The  Question  I  Asked  Her 


she  said  no 
(smiling  even) 

as  she  dropped  a  thousand  stars  on  the  floor 


Art  Becofsky 


the  sun  retreated 
to  the  hills  of  Mary  and 
kissed  her  soft  green  eyes 


Don  Schlitz 
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Gregg  Moonie 


Visita  a  mi  abuelo 


El  sol  madrugador  seca  los  prados  verdes 

Y  despierta  al  pueblo  de  sombras  y  suenos. 
Vesta  enciende  el  fuego  en  los  hogares 

Y  el  humo  hace  escaleras  que  van  al  cielo. 

Y  yo  decido  ir  a  visitar  a  mi  abuelo. 

Camino  hacia  la  quietud  fresca  del  bosque, 
Pajarillos  cantan  alabanzas  al  sol; 

Un  lago  bianco  de  azucenas  me  detiene. 

Me  arrodillo  y  cojo  un  ramo  para  el; 

A  mi  abuelo  le  gustaban  las  flores  siempre. 

Llego  a  un  puente  que  cruza  un  arroyo  frivolo, 
Al  cruzar,  a  mi  reflexion  en  el  agua  miro. 

Ella  me  invita  a  entrar  en  otro  mundo, 

Antes  de  que  pueda  rehusar,  un  pez  salta 

Y  las  oleaditas  destruyen  mi  imagen. 

Ya  se  pone  el  sol  eij  el  oeste  sangriento, 
Sombras  de  fantasia  mueven  con  el  viento. 
Camino  hacia  una  cuesta  de  gris  oscuro, 

Pero  su  cumbre  todavia  esta  alumbrada. 
Alcanzo  la  cima  y  me  siento  con  mi  abuelo. 

Susurro:  “Le  he  traido  flores  abuelo.” 

Hay  una  pausa  larga;  el  ya  no  me  habla. 

Miro  entre  mis  manos  las  flores  de  marfil; 
Pienso  en  mi  abuelo  y  con  un  suspiro 
Las  dejo  caer  sobre  la  piedra  sepulcral 
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Christine  Mayfield 


I  feel  you  all  ways 
A  wind  that  thrills  my  young 
Branches  and  leaves  at  midnight. 

The  glowing  path  of  gold 

Of  dawn  across  my  still  grey  waters. 

On  my  folded  petals  you  are  the  light 
To  whom  I  open,  very  shy. 

You 

On  me  so  hot  and  near 
All  my  skin  fierce  for  yours 
And  sunlit  breath  in  my  ear, 

Yes! 

And  when  I  tumble 

Into  that  warm  darkness  of  your  heart 

I  see  the  stars, 

Very  high. 
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I  wish  I  did  not  know  you 
I  wish  I  did  not  know  me. 


Your  wife  vows  to  kill  me. 
She  is  righteous  indignation. 


I  go  to  work 

and  sit  at  my  typewriter, 
my  back  to  the  glass  wall 
of  my  cage, 
and  wonder. 


Now  when  I  love  you, 

You  are  so  important  to  her. 


Betty  R.  Ford 
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Suite 


set  this  House  in  order— 
these  enclosed  lands 
where  rules  my  secret  spirit 

all  given  to  privacy  — 

this  lord  patrols  slowly 

and  in  deliberation,  with  thought 

each  chair  a  planet- 
specific  roles  to  each 
with  consecration  to  practicality 

it  is  as  if 

for  the  first  time 

my  head  has  quarters 


Edward  C.  Harrison 
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59 


Jay  Bryan 


I. 

acatbrushby 
and  i  die. 

a  squirrel  tail  jerks, 

my  eye  up, 

then  under  the  leaves. 

they  touch,  and  scramble  me, 

touch 

and  churn, 

touch 

and  burn. 

acatbrushby, 

asquirreltailjerk, 

aleafwindblown, 

and  it  rains. 

scratch  me,  open  me,  bury  me,  drown  me, 
and  i  live, 
touch  me, 
and  i  die. 

II. 

a  cat  brushes  by, 

tail  and  eye,  ear  and  eye 

following  the  spiralling  leaves. 

they  touch  him,  and  he  springs, 

neck  cocked,  paws  outstretched, 

to  touch  in  return. 

a  squirrel  tail  jerks  up, 

and  out,  an  extra  limb. 

he  touches  the  ground, 

nose  among  the  fallen  leaves 

where  the  cat  lies  waiting 

for  another  leaf  or  him.  they  touch, 

leaf  and  cat  and  squirrel, 

touch  and  explode,  touch  and  explode. 

leaves  rise,  hang  clouded,  and  fall, 

like  your  eyes  fall, 

when  my  hand  and  your  hand 

touch  and  explode, 

touch  and  explode. 
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Anonymous 


London 


London, 

I  dream  of  you; 

I  know  you  must  be  good. 

London, 

if  half  the  people  in  your  bounds 

loved  your  streets 

the  way  I  love  them  from  afar, 

and  if  all  that  love  could  be  carried 

by  the  current  of  your  river, 

not  even  your  famous  tower  could  survive 

the  love-flood  of  the  Thames. 

London, 
don’t  worry. 

New  cities  will  rise  and  fall  in  your  time, 

cities  rotten  from  inside. 

and  while  they  stagger  to  their  doom, 

You  will  watch; 

and  when  they  drown  in  human  filth, 

You  will  sigh.... 
and  learn  a  little  more. 

London,  please. 

Be  good  to  me. 
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The  Closest  They’ll  Come 


Nearly  Haifa  century  ago,  my  father  recalls,  an  ancestor  of  mine 
by  the  name  of  Williamson  Norwood  Calhoun, one  of  a  breed 
known  as  ‘gentlemen  farmers’,  chanced  one  spring  to  plant  a 
crop  of  cantaloupes  next  to  one  of  cucumbers-or,  if  you  will, 
a  crop  of  cucumbers  next  to  the  cantaloupes— on  his  farm  in  the 
South  Carolina  Up-country.  Notwithstanding  current  mores 
and  the  like,  harvest  time  in  late  summer  revealed  an  interest¬ 
ing  result... 


the  results  were  none  the  worse 
when  nature  played  the  numbers 
when  nature  took  its  course: 
cucumoupes 

— cucumoupes  and  cantalumbers! 

proximity  of  planting, 
wet  springs  and  warm  summers 
when  nature  did  its  thing: 
-cucumoupes  and  cantalumbers! 

no  hijinks  of  the  divine 
but  agricultural  blunder 
the  fruit  of  the  vine: 
-cucumoupes  and  cantalumbers! 


see,  smell,  taste-these  aren’t  misnomers: 
indubitably-cucumoupes  and  cantalumbers! 


Edward  C.  Harrison 
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Marsha  Poirier 


Three  Poems 


How  like  you,  Sun, 

O  distant  princely  one, 
Across  the  orbits, 

Down  among  the  motes, 
To  send  your  blinding 
Bright  ambassador 
With  strict  instructions 
How  to  dance  and  bow 
And  beam  before  the 
Famous  jewelled  tears, 
And  warmly  smile  and 
Steal  them  off  the  grass. 
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The  horned  forked  beast  from  God’s  belly 
Lurks  toward  the  hoarded  silibant  twigs 
Climbs  an  orgy  in  a  grove  of  oaks 
Whips  the  flagging  rumps  of  scabby  monks 
Howls  down  a  dunking  in  Salem  town 
Dances  to  dust  the  grain  on  pumpkin  eve- 
And  all  the  novenas  in  kingdom  come 
Swung  around  all  the  prayer  wheels  in  Tibet 
Are  mummy  windings  round  a  maggot  feast. 
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Euridyce 


Sing  me  a  song,  my  honey, 

And  I  will  weep  remembering  your  wild  caresses, 
Pluck  me  a  melody  from  your  young  lyre 
That  I  may  catch  and  wear  it  like  a  star 
Fallen  among  my  silk-black,  unplaited  tresses; 

Soft  as  a  wish,  that  none 

Can  hear  and  answer  but  my  weary  soul  in  hell. 

Wish  me  a  sign  and  I  will  rise  and  breathe 

And  follow  you  and  come  once  more  beneath 

The  bee-sweet  arbor  where  our  passion  dwelt  so  well. 

Hide  but  your  eyes,  O  minstrel  mine  , 

Leave  me  a  step  behind  to  change  my  voice  and  face, 
For  I  will  know,  and  so  will  you 
Remind,  our  secret  lyrestring  hum  when  next 
You  find  me  in  some  new  remembered  secret  place. 
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Andy  Berlin 


The  Curvature  of  Moments 


Dead  right,  my  speedometer;  when  it  told  me  how  lines  lie.  And  John  and 
Owyen  and  the  burnt  hill  crown,  and  the  woods  and  the  water,  all  of  them, 
all  right  and  gone  in  spirals.  Lines;  lies.  Not  the  ones  on  the  highway  rolling 
under  my  father’s  Mustang,  but  the  lines  we  have  all  been  taught  as  early  as 
we  can  remember.  Monday  to  Friday  nine  to  five;  ignorance  to  learning;  life 
to  death:  lines.  Only  in  that  last  line  do  I  still  suspect  there  may  be  some 
truth,  and  yet  not  as  a  line.  Instead,  picture  a  circular  spiral  without  a  true 
beginning  or  end.  Call  it  time,  such  as  we  know,  and  permit  me  to  alter  the 
perspective  such  that  to  your  eyes  the  spiral  tilts  directly  away  and  faces  you 
until  it  loses  a  dimension  and  all  that  remains  visible  is  one  seemingly 
complete  circle.  Look  upon  this  circle,  I  ask  you,  and  cover  it  all,  starting 
where  you  please. 


A 


tug. 


The  feel  of  life.  The  hit  of  a  fish  on  my  taut  line,  line  learned  from  an  old 
black  on  the  Schuylkill  who  cut  bullets  in  two  for  weights  and  tied  cat  bells 
to  his  rod  tip. 

Touch;  you  could  feel  them.  Oyster  Crackers  with  metal  looking  teeth, 
pulled  sharp  tugs  at  your  line  stabbing  the  grey  water;  under  that  water, 
invisible,  but  reachable  through  it:  I  am  once  upon  the  water;  upon  the  last 
curve  of  a  circle  in  terms  of  this  summer  and  a  time  not  ruled  by  seasons. 
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This  curve  that  began  during  rest  period  on  the  first  day  of  the  last 
encampment;  a  late  summer’s  sun  hit  seventy-five  degrees  in  those  Pocono 
mountains.  Three  counselors  on  the  Carnegie  Village  Recreation  Hall  porch 
wore  shorts  and  white  V  necked  T  shirts  with  a  blue  stick  figure  at  attention 
and  the  name  Horatio  Alger  Golden  Rule  Camp  emblazoned  over  their  left 
breasts.  The  flag  atop  the  village  flagpole  hung  limp.  I  was  one,  smoking  a 
Marlborough  on  the  porch  and  the  smoke  rings  I  blew  also  hung  in  the  air 
spinning  inside  themselves,  corpulent. 


“Nice,”  says  John  MacLaughlin,  one  of  my  new  co-counselors.  The  Rec. 
Hall  porch  is  the  one  spot  in  the  village  where  we  are  permitted  to  smoke. 
The  Camp  Director  is  fire  conscious. 

I  am  comfortable  enough  in  this  system;  it  is  something  I  can  understand. 
From  the  porch  I  see  and  know  such  distinctions  as  it  has  been  my  custom  to 
live  by:  the  parts  of  the  village  with  its  rules  and  boundaries;  the  pine  hills 
encircling  this  camp;  a  sky;  a  sun  and  back  to  all  through  I  on  the  porch  on  a 
wicker  chair  that  imprints  a  fragmented  pattern  on  my  legs.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  camp  for  poverty  cases,  you  see,  set  up  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  campers  are  middle  class  Catholics  from  what  are 
called  ‘broken  homes’  on  the  blue,  child  summary  sheets  and  I  call  that  an 
inequity.  But  the  other  thirty  per  cent  are  fairly  chosen  and  are  indeed 
poverty  cases  to  whom  the  three  weeks  of  their  encampment  are  among  the 
best  times  in  their  lives.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  good  thing  to  serve. 

My  new  co-counselors  I  have  seen  before  in  the  Counselor’s  Retreat.  John 
is  one  of  the  oldest  counselors  here.  He  is  underweight  and  tall,  wears  smooth 
worn  jeans  and  frayed  plaid  flannel  shirts  with  the  sleeves  rolled  above  his 
elbows.  Marty  Dyson  is  the  other  co.  I  know  him  better.  He  has  a  withered 
arm.  He  was  born  with  no  fingers  at  all,  but  clever  doctors  grafted  a  mit-like 
hand  out  of  his  hip.  As  a  result,  pubic  hairs  grow  on  the  mit,  which  Marty  is 
proud  of. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Yeats’  early  prose  on  my  lap.  John  asks  to  see  it. 

“Have  you  read  any  of  his  poetry?”  he  asks  me. 

“Only  these  ghost  stories.” 

“He  writes  terrific  poetry,”  John  says,  handing  the  book  back.  The 
fingernails  on  his  right  hand  are  long;  a  part  of  his  guitar  perhaps. 

“He’s  got  an  entire  plan  of  the  universe  thought  up.  It’s  quite  interesting,” 
he  adds. 

Marty  says,  “We  read  about  him  in  Freshman  English.  He  wrote  a  poem 
about  the  Sphinx.” 

On  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  in  view  is  a  ranger’s  tower.  Mirror 
messages  I  have  sent  with  a  shaving  glass  have  been  answered  from  the  tower. 
Not  comprehending  Morse  Code,  I  suppose  they  weren’t  actually  messages, 
and  yet  knowing  how  little  words  can  say,  I  am  rather  proud  of  these  mirror 
communications. 
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John  has  the  guitar  with  him,  a  Martin.  He  picks  out  bits  of  songs. 

“You  want  to  hear  a  new  set  of  lyrics  to  the  Victory  Rag?”  he  asks  us. 

“Sure,”  I  say. 

There  is  a  sophisticated  four  bar  introduction  closer  to  jazz  than  a  rag. 

“I  want  to  plant  my  bush  in  you 
I  got  the  conservation  blues. 

I  want  to  plant  my  bush  in  you, 

I  don’t  stand  a  thing  to  lose. 

A  big  old  tree  from  the  little  bitty  seed 
A  whole  lot  of  juice  from  a  little  bitty  weed,”  he  sings. 

The  Village  Leader  blows  his  whistle  from  his  window,  marking  the  last 
five  minutes  of  rest  period.  Fourth  period  will  then  begin. 

“What  are  we  scheduled  for?”  John  asks,  interrupted. 

“Kickball,”  Marty  says. 

“Again?” 

“Again.” 

“Jesus,  that’s  all  these  kids  ever  get  to  do,”  John  tells  me  with  tight  lips. 
“I’m  going  to  ask  that  damn  Village  Leader  if  we  can  take  them  down  by  the 
lake  and  skip  stones  or  look  for  salamanders.”  I  offer  to  carry  his  guitar  back 
and  he  walks  to  the  Village  Leader’s  bunk. 

Marty  and  I  return  to  Bunk  three  and  dress  the  kids  in  swimsuits,  T  shirts 
and  sneakers. 

John  stomps  into  the  bunk  with  a  red  rubber  kickball.  He  lets  the  door 
slam  behind  him.  “Some  people’s  minds  are  so  narrow,  they  can’t  see  the 
world  from  behind  a  goddamned  kickball,”  he  says  with  disgust. 

“What  are  we  playing  today,  sir?”  asks  one  of  the  kids. 

Marty  says,  “You  don’t  have  to  call  me  sir.  Call  me  Uncle  Marty.” 

“What  are  we  going  to  play  today.  Uncle  Marty?” 

“Kick  ball!!!  The  greatest  game  on  the  Horatio  Alger  Earth.” 

The  kids  cheer.  They’re  new  and  have  yet  to  play  kickball.  We  walk 
outside  to  line  them  up  by  height,  trying  to  remember  their  names  from  the 
blue  summary  sheets.  Ernie  is  the  easiest  to  remember  and  Marty  makes  him  a 
Captain. 

Marty  calls  out  the  name,  “Greg?”  to  see  who  will  answer.  A  child  with 
nearly  white  hair  and  bright  green  eyes  raises  his  hand. 

“You  don’t  have  to  raise  your  hand,”  Marty  says.  “Just  speak  up.” 

Greg  shouts,  “I  gotta  pee!” 

“Shh,”  Marty  says.  “Why  didn’t  you  go  during  rest  period?” 

“You  told  us  not  to  leave  our  beds,  Uncle  Marty,”  Ernie  tells  him. 

Marty  pounds  his  forehead  with  his  mit. 

“How  many  of  you  want  to  go  to  the  bathroom?”  John  asks  them. 
Everyone  but  Ernie  raises  his  hand. 

“Come  on,”  John  says,  and  he  leads  them  inside. 
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The  layer  of  one  instant  under  a  sky  over  a  bay.  The  boat  rocked;  knew 
it  was  suspended,  flying  really.  Gulls.  “Glubchoo,’  John  imitated. 
“Glubchoo,”  they  came,  kiting  the  string  of  his  call,  catching  bloodworms 
tossed  in  the  air,  swallowing,  calling,  wheeling,  one  layer  above. 


A  mosquito  flies  in  my  ear  and  I  shake  madly  to  get  it  out.  I  have  heard  of 
a  girl  who  died  from  a  moth  in  her  ear.  The  mosquito  flies  out  to  bite  some 
other  source  of  blood  in  the  bunk,  and  my  ear  starts  to  itch. 

One  learns  that  the  insect  population  is  the  highest  authority  at  Horatio 
Alger  Camp.  These  insects  can  upset  the  plans  of  the  Camp  Director  and 
determine  the  decisions  of  all  three  Village  Leaders.  I  have  seen  a  fly  land  in  a 
position  above  the  Camp  Director  on  the  family  tree-type  chart  of  Horatio 
Alger  Power  displayed  in  our  dining  hall.  If  that’s  not  proof,  then  the 
cockroaches  in  the  Camp  Director’s  cabin  are.  The  insects  are  already  taking 
over,  oblivious  of  the  Shell  No  Pest  Strips  hung  in  the  dining  hall.  I  whisper 
my  theory  to  John. 

“Not  yet,”  he  says.  “Even  though  the  cockroach  has  been  around  millions 
of  years  longer  than  we  have,  you  don’t  hear  of  any  place  being  taken  over  by 
them.  And  anyway,  they’re  not  as  bad  as  people  think.  They’re  scrupulously 
clean,  you  know.  Cleaner  than  people.” 

“What  about  the  cockroach  that  sucked  blood  on  a  desert  island?”  Marty 
asks.  “They  took  over  the  doctor’s  laboratory  and  threatened  to  kill  Lon 
Chaney  Jr.”  I  can  imagine  silent  armies  of  roaches  marching  out  from  behind 
the  cupboards  of  the  world,  armoured  in  tin  foil  and  armed  with  toothpicks, 
scuttling  into  bedrooms  and  poking  Ma  and  Pa  Kettle  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
collander. 

“It’s  only  a  movie,  Marty,”  John  says. 

“It’s  all  a  movie,”  Marty  says.  “This  is  the  third  reel  of  The  King  and  I 
with  an  altered  plot  for  French  audiences,  and  I  have  found  my  true  lover 
today.”  He  whistles. 

“The  mother  or  the  daughter?”  John  asks  him.  At  lunch,  Horatio  Alger 
Camp  was  introduced  to  the  Camp  Director’s  wife  and  daughter  who 
customarily  spend  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  season  with  the  old  man.  Both 
are  attractive,  especially  about  the  upper  torso.  Marty  fell  in  love. 

“I  don’t  know.  Haven’t  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  yet,”  he  says. 

The  mother  probably  has  more  experience,”  I  whisper  back. 

“At  least  the  daughter  didn’t  have  a  choice.  She  didn’t  marry  the  old 
man,”  John  argues. 

“You’ve  got  a  point  there,”  says  Marty. 
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No  difference,  all  difference,  but  all  is  the  same,  in  another  sense.  Same 
wind  parted  our  hairs  in  the  manner  it  parted  the  tall  speargrass  and 
held  the  gulls  motionless  above  us,  whistled  about  our  fishing  line  and  chilled 
a  group  of  fourteen  year  old  boys  a  mile  down  the  bay. 


On  a  hill  under  the  stars,  by  a  bottle  of  wine  the  cook  bought  us,  we  sing 
no  rags  but  tell  secrets.  There  I  find  out  what  it  is  to  be  poor  Irish  in  Sea  Isle 
City,  New  Jersey  with  ten  brothers  and  sisters;  what  it’s  like  to  be  a  freak 
without  a  hand.  We  speak. 

John  says,  “If  everyone  would  only  realize  they  are  one  and  the  same,  a 
lot  might  be  done,  you  understand?  All  these  three  billion  individuals,  each 
walking  around  with  the  idea  that  he  or  she  is  the  most  important  thing  there 
is;  each  one  believing  something  different  and  thinking  they’re  right— having  a 
big  family  is  good  for  knowing  what  that  means,  if  nothing  else.  All  people 
have  to  think  of  themselves  as  part  of  a  family.” 

“Everyone  equal,”  Marty  says,  “That  I  can  accept.  But  the  same,  man, 
everybody’s  just  not  the  same;  they’re  individuals.” 

I  want  to  agree  with  John,  but  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know  what  equal 
means. 

“When  I  say  the  same,  I  mean  together.  All  part  of  humanity,  even  part  of 
all  life.  People  have  to  be  as  conscious  of  that  as  they  are  of  their 
individuality,”  John  says. 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  possible,”  I  say. 

“It  may  not  be,”  John  says,  “But  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  possible.” 

The  stars  are  complete.  I  watch  them  and  feel  the  slight  fear  I  always  feel 
when  looking  at  the  stars  for  longer  than  a  moment.  My  smallness,  I  sense,  of 
course,  a  corny  fear,  but  I  have  always  known  it,  especially  in  darkness.  And 
to  make  up  for  that? 

Marty  complains  his  professors  persecute  him  because  he  won’t  tell  them 
what  they  want  to  hear.  “I  don’t  know  if  I’m  going  back  this  fall.  There’s 
ninety  per  cent  bullshit  and  ten  per  cent  learning,  and  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  bullshit  is  in  the  classroom.” 

John  tells  him  that  if  he  doesn’t  let  it  get  to  him,  he  can  enjoy  the  ten  per 
cent.  Marty  laughs  bitterly,  “That,  my  friend,  is  not  the  way  it’s  supposed  to 
be.”  It  doesn’t  mean  much  to  me;  I  haven’t  been  there.  Equal,  I  think,  is 
different  in  different  places.  And  my  place;  myself? 

What  can  I  say  about  myself?  What’s  true  is  coarse  and  common. 

Another  home  in  the  city. 

Ho  Jo’s  was  my  corner,  call  it  Ho  Jo’s  for  the  Howard  Johnson’s  on  the  lot 
that  now  is  closed.  So  we  stand  outside  of  GEICO,  an  insurance  joint.  I  am 
one  of  the  only  boys  who  is  not  Italian.  I  qualify  for  my  size  and  my  abilities 
to  bullshit.  It  is  well  known,  my  bullshit.  In  years  to  come,  I  will  be  a 
legendary  bullshitter.  The  amazing  places  I  have  been,  I  have  not;  the  feats 
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undone  but  sung,  ah  yeah,  and  the  girls.  They  take  it,  they  do,  amazing 
amorphous  boy  and  his  tales. 

He  is  simple.  He  is  what  you  want  him  to  be.  He  sees  your  image;  he  can 
perceive  what  you  want  to  hear  and  tell  you  it  while  your  mouth  gapes  in  the 
hope  that  your  legs  will  gape  in  the  hope  that  all  the  world  will  gape  and  sing 
and  love,  oh,  it’s  simple. 

Amoeba  man. 

“Man,”  Marty  says,  “You  can’t  go  believing  that  shit.” 

I  tell  him  it  is  that  way;  I  live  by  it. 

“You  might  be  feeling  sorry  for  yourself  right  now,”  John  says.  “You 
don’t  go  around  like  that  all  the  time.”  No,  that  is  quite  true.  At  times,  it  is  a 
comfort;  at  times  an  anxiety;  at  times  I  give  no  thought  at  all  to  any  identity 
question  hokum . 

“Have  you  ever  thought  of  killing  yourself?”  Marty  asks  lightly. 

I  tell  him  the  thought  has  never  seriously  crossed  my  mind. 

“But  you  are  afraid  of  dying,”  John  says. 

Yes,  I  am  afraid. 

“You  must  not  be  afraid  of  that  at  least.  It  is  the  one  thing  you  can  be 
sure  of.  You  will;  everyone  will  die.” 

I  know.  That  is  supposed  to  be  a  comfort?  I  will  die,  there  will  be  no  more 
anything.  All  will  cease.  Yes  I  am  frightened  of  that.  It  is  harder  to  breathe.  I 
will  not  breathe,  it  will  be  too  hard  to  breathe,  I  will  not  know. 

“It’s  not  like  that.  You  aren’t  alone  in  the  universe.  Maybe  I  can’t  say  it 
like  an  evangelist,  but  I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  to  be  afraid  of.  I  do  not 
think  it’s  the  end  of  all  knowing,  and  you  know  everyone  is  not  just  a  body. 
It’s  like  a  person  doesn’t  exist  in  his  mind  and  body  only.  Part  of  you  is  alive 
in  me  each  time  I  think  about  you.  Part  of  you  is  in  Marty,  part  in  everyone 
who  knows  you  and  probably  part  in  people  you  haven’t  met.” 

I  would  like  to  believe  that,  but  I  think  you  are  alive  in  you,  and  that  is  all. 

“Can  you  account  for  everything  you  do?”  John  asks  me. 

“This  is  a  bunch  of  bullshit,”  Marty  says. 

We  stop  that  line  and  discuss  the  space  between  stars,  becoming  drunk  and 
incoherent.  When  the  wine  runs  out  we  walk  back  to  the  Counselor’s  Retreat. 
I,  to  entertain  myself  with  Linda  who  wore  a  yellow  bathing  suit  at  the  pool 
today;  when  it  was  wet  you  could  see  the  triangle  of  her  pubic  hair  appear 
like  magic  lemon  juice  writing. 

Gold  in  the  sea  and  clay  is  aluminun^the  differences  are  what  you  made 
them;  as  you  should  be  able  to  put  your  hand  through  a  wall  if  you 
tried  enough;  the  space  between  molecules,  you  could  break  them  down  if 
you  could  to  absolutely  nothing.  Nothing  there  at  all.  But  I  eat,  I  shit.  I  hit 
the  aluminum  seat  with  my  hand  and  it  did  not  go  through.  I  remember, 
there  is  space.  A  panacea  of  a  word  for  what  there  is  not.  But  what  there  is 
not,  is  precisely  what  there  is.  Only  it  is  too  big,  too  encompassing  to  be 
known.  To  at  once  to  be  defined  by  gears  and  pendulums  or  vibrating 
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crystals.There  are  no  parts  to  it;  none  to  be  named,  none  to  be  caught.  There, 
there  is  one,  no,  it  has  gone  or  is  always  a  part  of  us  all. 

Tug.  Tug. 

Irregular,  the  Oyster  Crackers.  I  struck,  pulling  the  rod  back  over  my  head. 


It  is  fortunate  that  I  am  not  only  a  counselor  but  a  ‘campcraft  specialist' as 
well.  An  inoffensive  Clark  Kent  of  a  boy  is  the  campcraft  leader  and  I  am  his 
assistant.  He  gives  lectures  on  firebuilding,  axemanship  and  woodlore  while  I 
arrange  cookout  lunches  for  one  bunk  daily  and  an  overnight  hike  three 
nights  a  week.  The  overnight  campsite  is  located  across  Horatio  Alger  Lake 
from  the  dining  hall.  It  is  my  responsibility  to  prepare  the  campsite,  cook 
meals  there  for  the  campers  and  to  shuttle  equipment  and  people  over  the 
wide  lake  in  a  small  rowboat. 

The  lake  is  the  one  central  physical  aspect  of  Horatio  Alger  Camp,  and  it  is 
a  beautiful  lake  crouched  beneath  encircling  pine  forests.  On  the  lake  one 
feels  enclosed  like  the  only  person  in  a  stadium  and  at  the  same  time  utterly 
divorced  from  contexts  other  than  freedom. 

When  our  off  periods  coincide,  John  and  I  row  about  the  lake.  It  has  been 
on  the  lake  that  John  taught  me  to  enjoy  Ulysses  and  ragtime  music.  We  have 
a  daily  contest,  John  and  I,  to  make  up  new  lyrics  to  the  Victory  Rag.  We  are 
singing. 

“Pickin  your  nose,  anything  goes, 

Use  your  fingers,  your  elbows  or  use  your  toes. 

It  don’t  matter  if  you’re  weary  and  wan. 

If  you’re  dirty  disgusted,  or  tattered  and  torn, 

You  just  sit  on  the  back  porch  from  midnight  to  mom, 

Sit  there  pickin  your  nose.  ” 

I  have  a  spin  fishing  outfit  with  me,  and  I’m  bottom  fishing  for  largemouth 
bass.  The  cook  pays  me  a  pack  of  Marlboroughs  for  each  pound  of  fish  I 
catch,  and  I  am  a  pack  a  day  fisherman.  John  and  I  switch  off  with  the  rod 
after  every  hit,  whether  or  not  the  fish  is  landed.  It  becomes  John’s  turn,  and 
I  pick  up  his  copy  of  The  Lord  of  the  Rings. 

John  rows  quietly  close  to  an  outcropping  of  Arrowhead  plants  in  a  cove 
where  the  water  is  as  still  as  a  puddle  of  oil.  He  casts  a  surface  lure  next  to  a 
stump  and  lets  it  sit  until  the  commotion  it  has  caused  dies  down  completely. 
That  is  the  proper  way  to  fish  a  surface  lure  and  I  admire  the  patience  it 
requires  and  I  don’t  have  to  do  it  that  well.  A  minute  later  with  the  lure  still 
unmoved,  the  cove  shatters  as  a  largemouth  smashed  the  bait.  John  strikes 
expertly  and  with  the  reel’s  drag  whining,  forces  the  fish  to  fight  in  open 
water.  The  bass  pulls  out  more  line  and  jumps  fifty  yards  from  the  boat. 
Slowly,  he  coaxes  rather  than  fights  the  fish  closer;  then  the  bass  pulls  out 
again,  but  not  as  far  this  time.  After  five  minutes  he  has  the  fish  exhausted  by 
the  side  of  our  boat. 

“God,  he’s  big,”  I  admire.  The  fish  is  as  long  as  my  hand  and  forearm. 
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John  lifts  the  animal  by  its  jaw,  pulls  out  the  lure  and  lets  it  back  in  the 
water. 

It  flopped  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  I  would  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
It  is  me.  Here  the  space  is  words;  the  space  is  filled  with  words.  What  holds  us 
together,  right  here  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  which  is  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  words.  I  put  my  hand  through  them. 

At  first,  we  are  amazed  that  the  fire  alarm  system  has  been  used  for  its 
named  purpose.  Usually  it  is  rung  to  announce  that  a  camper  has  escaped  and 
that  the  counselors  should  meet  at  the  flagpoles  of  their  respective  villages  to 
organize  a  hunt.  But  this  time  there  is  a  fire,  even  though  miles  off.  Heat 
lightning  has  kindled  a  brush  fire  in  the  woods  near  the  ranger  tower. 

We  have  pulled  the  ancient  fire  engine  to  the  flagpole,  as  suggested  in  the 
mimeographed  Horatio  Alger  Fire  Drill  Regulations  pinned  up  in  every  bunk, 
and  we  stand  watching  the  fire.  The  Village  Leader,  who  has  a  pair  of  Army 
Surplus  binoculars,  announces  that  the  rangers  have  escaped.  Even  without 
fieldglasses,  one  can  see  tiny  sheets  of  flame  at  the  base  of  the  smoke. 
Fortunately,  a  road  runs  close  to  the  fire  site  and  in  an  hour,  the  fire  is 
contained.  I  feel  embarrassed  standing  uselessly  in  the  center  of  Carnegie 
Village  and  ask  to  return  to  the  bunk.  The  Village  Leader  dismisses  us  all. 

So  it  turns  out,  my  mirror  tricks  were  absurd. 

The  next  day  there  is  a  staff  meeting  to  refresh  counselors  on  fire  drill 
procedure  and  there  are  two  drills  in  the  following  week. 

What  is  interesting,  is  that  the  burnt  crown  of  that  hill  seems  to  fit  into  the 
feel  of  the  land  about  us.  Though  it  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  it  makes  more 
sense  in  an  inexplicable  way  than  did  the  tower,  even  when  that  tower  was 
flashing  a  piece  of  the  sun  at  at  me;  expressly  for  me. 


It  was  darkening,  the  flow  was  up  to  four  knots.  No  stars  yet,  no  more 
gulls;  only  a  dimming  of  vision.  We  pulled  up  the  mushroom  anchor 
and  slipped  into  the  flow,  pulled  across  the  flow  to  make  a  diagonal  path 
back  to  the  dock.  John  wanted  to  row  as  well  and  go  faster.  Are  you  in  a 
rush,  I  asked  him,  and  he  said  no.  Then  let’s  let  the  tide  carry  us  I  said.  The 
power  of  the  sea  was  on  us  and  the  power  of  the  moon  on  the  power  of  the 
sea  and  across  the  power  of  the  sea  I  would  not  put  our  strength  until  he  at 
the  last  moment  possible  pulled  us  to  dock.  Everything  touches,  everything 
affects.  I  could  have  peed  in  the  water  to  an  effect;  died  in  the  water,  my 
body  into  soap  into  diatoms  and  whales  going  on.  We  beached  the  boat, 
turning  it  over  this  time  and  chaining  it  to  the  log.  The  Mustang,  frog’s  face  , 
I  had  left  the  dusk  lights. 
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After  setting  up  an  overnight  site,  I  am  trying  to  walk  around  the  lake  to 
the  Counselor’s  Retreat.  The  sky  is  overcast  and  the  night  really  black. 
Leaving  the  sounds  of  children  around  a  campfire  for  the  woods  feels 
peaceful,  at  first.  Later,  loneliness  takes  over  and  it  becomes  hard  to  follow 
the  shoreline.  I  am  frightened  and  will  choose  walking  in  the  lake  rather  than 
through  the  woods  to  avoid  a  stump  or  sheer  rock  at  the  shore  path.  In  my 
fear  I  also  call  myself  stupid,  and  the  combination  stops  me.  I  listen.  There 
are  lake  sounds  and  wind  in  the  trees.  A  dog  barking  so  far  away  that  he  is 
softer  than  my  breath.  I  sit,  telling  myself  there  is  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing 
to  hurt  me  but  my  fear.  I  sit  and  try  to  believe  it.  Conversations  and  noise 
from  the  Counselor’s  Retreat  come  low  and  drifting  like  Radio  Budapest  on  a 
short  wave  set.  I  stand  and  walk  again  along  the  shore  for  some  time.  At  the 
next  impassable  spot,  I  go  through  the  woods.  With  my  mind  forced  off  what 
might  happen,  my  body  loses  some  of  its  tension  and  my  eyes  adjust 
somewhat  to  the  darkness.  The  forest  is  composed  of  slightly  various  and 
two-dimensional  grey  tones;  even  my  hands  when  I  hold  them  up. 
Fascinating,  to  identify  from  what  source  comes  each  sound,  what  each  shape 
would  be  in  daylight,  and  I  experience  a  curious  sense  of  myself  gliding 
through  the  woods  as  if  I  could  step  outside  this  two-dimensional  body  and 
see  with  an  extra  sense.  But  this  is  only  a  feeling.  I  do  not  get  lost  in  it  or  the 
woods. 

In  the  barn-like  Counselor’s  Retreat  there  is  a  ping  pong  table,  a  telephone, 
and  a  T.V.  A  juke  box  empty  of  records  and  much  of  its  internal  mechanism 
stands  next  to  where  John  sits  watching  that  T.V.  I  lose  my  twenty-fifth 
game  of  ping  pong  and  my  seventeenth  arm  wrestling  match  to  Owyen,  the 
camp  steward  and  Horatio  Alger’s  comic  Oriental  philosopher  before  joining 
John  in  another  wicker  chair.  The  Blues  Project  is  on  a  jazz  special  and  they 
are  playing  Electric  Flute  Thing. 

“The  flute  is  going  to  be  the  next  fad  instrument,”  John  says.  He  is  feeling 
jealous  for  his  guitar.  There  are  no  girls  in  the  Counselor’s  Retreat  now 
because  of  a  ten  p.m.  curfew  enforced  strictly  by  the  Camp  Director.  Without 
girls,  the  C.R.  seems  somewhat  like  a  prison  rec  hall  and  when  the  program 
ends,  we  walk  back  to  the  bunk. 

“I  thought  up  another  set  of  lyrics  to  the  Victory  Rag,”  I  tell  John  as  we 
walk  up  the  hill  to  our  cabin.  He  takes  out  a  harmonica  and  tells  me  to  try  it 
out.  I  sing, 

“A  friend  of  mine  who  lived  next  door, 

Said  there  ought  to  he  a  keyhole  in  every  door. 

You  got  to  use  your  key,  ‘cause  that’s  what  it’s  for.  .  . 

And  my  key  getting  mighty  rusty  now  baby.  ” 

My  key  is  a  paradox.  It  is  rusty  and  it  is  not  rusty,  it  is  there  and  it  is  not 
there.  You  see,  to  explain  the  ‘keys,’  this  is  my  first  constructive  summer,  as 
my  parents  might  put  it.  Heretofore,  I  have  used  summers  as  times  for 
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exercising  the  gentle  art  of  deceit;  a  queer  kind  of  deceit  that  pays  off 
fabulously  well  at  first,  and  then  robs  one  of  its  payments  later.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  1  have  accepted  the  ‘crime  doesn’t  pay’  maxim,  because  it  does  for 
some  people— that  is  obvious  enough.  No,  what  I  would  do  would  be  to  gorge 
myself  with  half-asses  experience  in  the  sea  resort  towns  of  New  Jersey.  My 
modus  operandi  was  to  create  a  character  and  then  cruise  about  the 
boardwalks  trying  to  lure  young  ladies  into  carnal  events.  I  am  not  modest,  I 
tell  you  I  was  often  successful.  Only,  when  I  try  to  think  about  these  young 
ladies  now  as  human  beings,  I  draw  a  blank.  Oh,  sure  they  were  lays  and 
thereby  successes  when  you  look  at  such  things  in  that  way,  but  much  more 
than  that  they  were  failures.  After  one  year’s  time  I  cannot  remember  a  single 
name.  And  when  I  think  about  it,  I  would  have  a  clearer  memory  with  more 
value  if  I  had  spent  those  nights  in  the  amusement  parks  or  even  in  a  hole 
somewhere.  As  it  is,  I  have  no  memory  and  nothing  valuable  except  perhaps 
wisps  of  erotic  scenes  to  beat  off  to  when  I  am  not  so  sure  that  tomorrow  for 
me  will  be  bright  and  shiny  or  anything  mentionable  at  all. 

The  Village  Leader  tells  us  to  shut  up. 

“I  think  that  last  line,  ”  John  says,  “is  great.” 

The  grass  we  cross  is  so  wet  with  mist  that  wakes  of  silver  follow  our  feet 
to  the  cabin,  leaving  a  trail  like  railroad  tracks.  We  wipe  our  shoes  and  go  in. 

Inside  reflects  John  s  character.  A  ‘Welcome  to  Middle  Earth’  poster 
catches  your  eye;  he  reads  the  kids  Tolkien  in  nightly  installments.  You 
notice  the  almost  military  cleanliness  of  the  place.  Bunk  three  has  won  the 
inspection  banner  all  but  once  this  summer.  If  you  were  acquainted  with  the 
rest  of  the  camp,  the  smell  of  Bunk  three  would  surprise  you.  It  doesn’t  smell 
like  urine.  About  half  the  carrpers  at  Horatio  Alger  are  bedwetters  and  the 
younger  the  bunk,  usually  the  more  bedwetting.  John  reduced  bedwetting  to 
a  minor  incident  by  making  a  science  of  it.  During  the  first  encampment  he 
bought  rubber  sheets  for  all  the  beds  to  replace  decaying  strips  of  plastic  the 
camp  had  provided.  He  substitutes  red  lights  for  the  unfrosted  bulbs  in  the 
bathrooms  and  leaves  them  on  all  night.  Because  he  discovered  bedwetters 
wet  beds  most  often  when  there  is  a  severe  change  in  temperature,  he  rigged 
an  alarm  to  an  old  thermostat,  and  when  it  goes  off,  he  walks  about  the  bunk 
distributing  extra  blankets  or  taking  blankets  off.  Before  bedtime  he 
instituted  a  pee  check  sheet  and  at  midnight  we  wake  the  notorious 
bedwetters  and  escort  them  to  the  bathroom.  His  thoroughness  is  astounding. 
Sometimes  they  don’t  want  to  go. 

“Try,”  John  coaxes. 

Ernie  stands,  half  asleep  with  pajama  bottoms  at  his  knees,  and  stares 
witlessly  into  the  toilet.  John  turns  the  water  on  in  the  shower. 

I  don  t  have  to  go,  Ernie  complains.  John  turns  on  the  water  in  the  sink. 

Try  tickling  your  rear  end,  John  tells  him.  Ernie  tickles  his  ass.  Nothing. 

O.K.,  back  to  bed,  John  says.  John,  Marty  and  I  escort  Ernie  back  to  his 
bed.  As  we  get  into  bed,  John  whispers,  “I’ll  bet  you  both  fifty  cents  he  pees 
in  bed  by  this  morning.” 
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Before  turning  out  the  lights  Marty  checks  to  see  that  the  kids  are  all 
asleep.  Early  in  the  encampment  he  told  them  a  joke: 

"Howcum  the  Lone  Ranger  killed  Tonto?” 

They  give  up. 

"Because  he  found  out  that  Kimosabie  means  big  fucker.” 

They  laughed  for  two  minutes. 

Marty  says,  “Big  fucker,”  from  his  bed. 

At  the  end  of  the  bunk,  Richard  and  Leo  start  to  giggle. 

“Go  to  sleep,  Richard  and  Leo,”  Marty  says. 

“Goodnight  Uncle  Marty,”  they  say  together  sheepishly. 

“Goodnight.  You  don’t  have  to  call  me  Uncle  Marty.  Just  call  me  Marty.” 
“Goodnight,  Marty.” 

“Goodnight.” 

We  drift  off. 

In  the  morning,  Ernie’s  bed  is  not  wet. 

“Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that?”  John  says  tearing  a  dollar  bill  in 
half  and  giving  Marty  and  I  the  pieces. 

I’ll  drive,  he  said.  We’ll  stop  and  see  my  sister.  She  works  at  the  Dairy 
Queen.  She  can  get  us  free  sundaes.  John  drove  through  a  graveyard,  he 
told  me  there  were  no  men  beneath  the  stones;  a  shipwrecks’  graveyard.  Urn 
burial  for  the  sake  of  the  urn,  empty  urns  for  the  sake  of  the  living  and  their 
fears  of  death  because  it  is  inconceivable.  My  fear,  yes,  I  too.  But  let  me  be 
burned  or  plowed  under  good  earth  for  plants  or  I  don’t  care.  I  thought 
what  must  be  their  thoughts.  There  must  be  something  we  can  do  about  it, 
we  must  build  stones  over  empty  graves  as  we  have  built  great  stones  over 
empty  cities.  Do  ghosts  of  soap  bodies  arise  from  the  sea  to  linger  here?  Ha! 
Still,  I  was  scared,  even  to  their  thoughts. 


Recently,  I  have  been  on  a  crusade  to  reduce  phobias.  Always,  I  was 
frightened  of  my  forehead  being  punctured.  Being  tired  of  this  fear,  I  have 
suspended  a  bowie  knife  above  my  pillow  on  a  wire.  I  stare  at  the  blade.  So 
now  I  am  getting  over  the  fear  of  puncturing  my  pate.  I  also  could  be  going 
nuts.  I  wonder  if  that  matters,  or  if  I  was  not  nuts  to  begin  with.  My  fear  of 
darkness  has  lessened  considerably  as  a  result  of  nights  on  the  lake  and  in  the 
woods,  however  not  being  alone  enough  at  these  times  has  prevented  me  from 
eradicating  these  fears  entirely.  Singing  rags  too.  There  is  a  non-verbal 
knowledge  that  comes  along  with  understanding  rags;  a  certain  worldliness 
and  ability  to  assimilate  and  understand  the  non-linear  parts  of  life.  This  may 
not  be  unique  to  ragtime  music,  but  common  to  any  form  which  occupies  an 
important  enough  place  in  one’s  life  to  be  called  symbolic.  Rags  teach  the  feel 
of  gaiety  from  sorrow,  they  make  one  understand  that  nothing  special  is 
coming  for  you,  and  you’ve  got  to  suffer  through  to  get  whatever  good  there 
is  at  all.  They  are  a  blow  against  fear. 
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He  felt  my  fear  before  1  spoke  of  it.  You  can  when  you’re  close  enough. 
He  drove  through  the  woods  faster  then,  tearing  the  hell  out  of  the 
suspension.  I  cracked  by  head  against  the  roof.  We  were  laughing. 

He  giggles  I  tell  Marty  to  try  and  be  quiet,  he  can’t  move  in  the  woods 
without  sounding  like  a  crowd.  I  try  to  show  him  how  to  feel  his  way  through 
the  woods  how  not  to  step  on  branches  and  crunch  through  leaves.  We 
scare  a  stag  before  Marty  can  turn  to  see  it,  and  when  Marty  flushes  a  covey 
of  quail,  he  grabs  my  hand. 

“They’re  only  quail,”  I  whisper,  pulling  back  my  hand.  “You’ve  got  to  try 
and  sense  it.  Try  and  act  smooth  and  relaxed.” 

“It’s  unbelievable  how  much  stuff  there  is  here.  In  the  woods,”  he  says. 
“You’d  think  the  fucking  Director  would  have  hunted  all  this  down  because 
it  was  dangerous  or  something.” 

“I  don’t  think  he’d  go  that  far,”  I  say. 

“I  do;  I  think  he’d  just  love  to  do  it,  but  he  spends  too  much  time  in  his 
cabin  drinking  beer,  watching  the  tube  and  porking  his  old  lady  to  know 
about  this  stuff.  These  trails  are  too  small  for  him  to  fart  around  on  in  his 
Cadillac.” 

We  come  upwind  of  a  doe  and  two  fawns  browsing,  when  they  bolt.  The 
girls  whose  cookout  lunch  I  have  set  up  are  tromping  up  the  trad  to  the 
cooksite.  Marty  and  I  creep  within  five  yards  of  the  clearing  under  a  hemlock 
and  wait  until  the  Girl  Village  Leader  lights  the  fire  herself.  Marty  gives  me 
the  note  and  nudges  my  elbow.  The  girls  are  in  bathing  suits. 

I  walk  into  the  clearing,  panting  as  if  I  have  been  running.  The  Girl  Village 
Leader  counts  her  group  and  asks  me  where  I  have  been.  I  tell  her  I  was 
picking  Indian  Pipes  and  lost  track  of  the  time.  The  Village  Leader  insists  on 
cooking,  and  I  eat  her  too-quickly  cooked  hamburgers  with  raw  centers 
anyway;  she  can  have  that  role  if  she  wants  it.  I  give  the  folded  note  to  the 
Camp  Director’s  daughter  and  have  to  sit  with  my  legs  crossed  so  as  not  to 
expose  the  hard-on  inspired  by  a  couple  of  the  surroundings.  The  Camp 
Director’s  daughter  says  she  is  going  to  pick  Indian  Pipes  and  struts  off  into 
the  woods  while  the  Village  Leader  watches  me  sternly.  I  wait  for  my  hard-on 
to  subside  and  carry  the  garbage  back  to  our  dining  hall  while  the  girls  are  on 
their  way  to  the  pool.  It  is  fifth  period  and  I  walk  back  to  an  empty  Bunk 
three  to  shower.  The  cabin  is  strangely  empty,  as  if  frozed  in  an  instant  of 
past  time  and  I  am  free  in  the  present.  I  breathe  in  this  time;  the  smell  of  the 
wooden  floors  and  roof;  the  neatly  folded  belongings  of  each  human  in  the 
bunk;  the  taut  bed-clothes;  the  filtered  far  off  sounds  of  this  camp  at  work 
like  a  machine  under  oil.  If  I  could  change  the  laws  of  time,  I  think,  this  is 
where  I  would  put  myself.  A  life  in  a  moment.  I  would  be  a  halfback  running 
through  an  eternal  hole  in  the  line.  I  would  study  street  corners  in  cities  and 
touch  the  frozen  faces  of  mankind  to  know  them  as  they  cannot  be  known  in 
motion.  It  would  be  a  dry  sunny  day  forever,  with  just  a  trace  of  dust  in  the 
air.  I  would  seek  not  to  change  or  upset  or  even  move;  only  to  understand 
and  to  be  absolutely  free.  But  then  the  day  must  move  again  and  my  moment 
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be  sold  to  a  Science  Fiction  Movie  or  forgotten  and  irrelevant.  Soon  the  kids 
with  Marty  and  John  are  back,  and  they  Fill  the  bunk  in  every  sense  as  they 
shout  while  undressing  and  lining  up  for  showers,  and  I  would  have  it  the  way 
it  is  only  that  too  is  a  moment  with  a  moment’s  doom.  Marty  has  a  huge  grin 
on  his  face. 

“Not  quite  yet,”  he  says.  “But  soon,  very  soon.  Then  I  will  put  my  secret 
plan  into  action.”  John  is  busy  trying  to  keep  eyeballs  from  being  flicked  out 
in  towel  fights.  The  kids  finally  dress,  comb  what  hair  they  have  after 
de-lousing  and  march  to  the  flagpole. 

“Look,  you  don’t  have  to  get  carried  away  with  this  marching  stuff,” 
Marty  whispers  to  them.  “You  can  step  out  of  line  if  you  want.”  The  kids 
step  out  and  take  our  hands.  The  whole  thing  is  very  idyllic  except  for  a  stare 
from  our  Village  Leader. 

Pete,  the  hunchbacked  bugler,  winds  a  cracked  retreat  while  we  assemble 
before  the  flagpole  swatting  away  gnats.  Every  other  person  seems  to  be 
scratching  themselves  somewhere  until  the  flag  is  finally  down  and  folded. 
The  Camp  Director  shouts  the  customary,  “To  the  dining  hall!!”  and  the 
campers  reply  somewhat  in  unison,  “March!”  We  walk  to  the  building  and 
line  up  against  the  wall.  The  counselors,  specialists  and  campers  of  Horatio 
Alger  wait  until  the  smiling  Director  walks  by  them  like  DeGaulle  in  liberated 
Paris  before  filing  orderly  to  their  seats.  A  prayer  is  spoken  and  the  meal 
begins.  Tonight  is  a  silent  meal;  there  is  one  silent  meal  a  week,  as  there  is  one 
single  utensil  meal  and  one  singing  meal.  There  are  no  human  sounds  in  the 
dining  hall  as  the  Village  Leaders  walk  from  table  to  table  observing  the 
works  like  shop  supervisors.  1  eat  in  my  habitually  hog-like  manner  as  Marty 
and  John  converse  in  sign  language.  We  finish  our  tomato  soup  and  stack  the 
bowls,  waiting  for  tuna  fish  sandwiches. 

Just  before  dessert  is  served,  the  camp  director  steps  to  a  microphone  on  a 
stand  before  the  assembly  and  says,  “That  was  a  very  good  meal,  boys  and 
girls.”  This  is  the  sign  that  silence  is  no  longer  mandatory.  There  are  audible 
sighs. 

“Tonight  boys  and  girls  is  Friday  night,”  rings  his  metallic  one  hundred 
watt  voice.  “So  tonight  is  our  Horatio  Alger  Movie.” 

Cheers. 

This  is  the  Camp  Director’s  comedy  hour.  In  announcing  the  movie,  he 
delivers  a  number  of  subtle  punch  lines  meant  for  the  counselors  to 
appreciate. 

“I’d  like  to  cut  his  gizzard  out,”  whispers  Marty. 

“Tonight,  boys  and  girls,  right  here  on  our  very  own  Horatio  Alger  stage, 
we’re  going  to  have  the  entire  cast  and  crew  of  World  War  Two!”  Cheers  again 
from  the  campers.  Half  the  counselors  laugh. 

“Starring  the  twenty-third  Panzer  division  and  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps!”  Cheers. 

“We  can  pour  oatmeal  in  his  radiator,”  Marty  suggests. 

“And  at  intermission.  I’m  pleased  to  announce,  boys  and  girls,  we’re  going 
to  be  visited  by  the  New  York  Mets  and  three  National  League  Umpires!!!” 
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Boos  and  hisses  from  the  heavily  prejudiced  Philadelphia  campers. 

“Who  will  lose,  right  before  your  very  eyes  on  our  Horatio  Alger  Stage,  the 
National  League  Pennant!!!” 

Cheers.  The  camp  director  announces  dress  regulations  for  the  evening  and 
dismisses  the  camp.  We  file  out. 

“We’ll  nail  him  by  the  balls  to  the  floor  of  his  cabin  and  set  the  place  on 
fire,”  says  Marty  with  a  perverse  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“Love,  Marty,  love.  You’ve  got  to  do  it  by  love,”  John  says.. 

“We  can  throw  him  in  the  closet  and  rape  his  daughter,”  Marty  says. 

At  the  Dairy  Queen,  the  neon  and  mercury  vapor  lamps  are  all  about  us. 
We  wonder  why  there  is  no  reason  to  this  chaos,  no  meaning  to  the  works  we 
have  created,  thinking  them  to  be  systems.  She  looked  nothing  like  John, 
straw  hair  and  freckles,  blue  eyes  and  small  nose.  She  laughed  at  the  story  he 
told  her,  how  we  were  fired.  What  will  you  give  mother,  she  asked,  mother 
will  want  to  know  how  much  money  you  lost.  1  know,  he  said,  it  was  just  my 
bonus.  A  hundred  dollars  they  didn’t  mention  in  the  contract  really,  she 
doesn’t  have  to  know  anything.  In  the  shadowless  light  under  the  signs. 
Chaos,  but  the  same  as  the  woods,  nature  seeping  through  if  only  in  the  order 
of  disorder.  We  expect  something  from  it,  from  woods  too,  and  families.  All 
like  all.  Marvelous  night,  silent  night. 

It  is  past  midnight  and  foggy  at  the  lakeside  campsite  and  silent  except  for 
the  woods  sounds.  Marty,  John  and  I  crush  the  fire  into  coals  with  a 
shovel  and  pour  on  lakewater  until  even  the  steam  is  gone.  Marty  gets  into  his 
sleeping  bag  after  setting  his  alarm  clock  and  telling  John  and  I  that  he  will 
sleep  late  and  not  come  with  us  across  the  lake  to  pick  up  breakfast  at  the 
dining  hall.  This  has  been  a  strenuous  overnight  with  Bunks  three  and  four. 
The  kids  have  exhausted  us  physically. 

Marty  says,  “If  you  see  the  Camp  Director  snooping  around  in  his  Cadillac 
while  you’re  over  there,  do  me  a  favor  and  shoot  him,”  and  he  pulls  his  head 
under  the  lip  of  the  sleeping  bag.  The  Camp  Director  pulled  him  aside  today 
after  lunch  and  told  him  that  if  Marty  continued  his  interest  in  his  daughter, 
Horatio  Alger  would  lose  interest  in  him. 

The  moon  sets  as  John  and  I  sit  by  the  murky  fire  bed  speaking  of  ghosts. 
His  eyes  reflect  the  glow  of  my  cigarette  and  I  think  he’s  trying  to  look 
wizardly. 

“Don’t  give  me  any  crap  about  ghosts,”  I  say.  “If  you  want  to  create 
things  in  your  head,  go  on  and  do  it,  but  don’t  expect  me  to  believe.” 

“There’s  nothing  to  believe,”  he  says  wizardly.  “You  can  feel  the  forces. 
You  mean  to  tell  me  that  because  you  only  have  five  senses  you  know  of, 
there’s  nothing  that  exists  unless  you  can  perceive  it?” 

“Nothing  that  makes  any  difference.” 
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“That  is  not  true  at  all.  Think  about  it.  Look,  there  are  forces  everywhere 
that  you  can’t  sense,  like  gravity.  And  there  are  forces  there  are  no 
instruments  for.  You  see,  the  invisible  world  may  be  full  of  forces  that  affect 
us  in  every  way.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  affect  them,”  I  say. 

“No,  no,  you  can.  Why  do  you  think  people  have  been  into  mysticism  for 

ages?” 

“For  the  same  reason  they’re  into  nuclear  bombs.” 

“It’s  not  the  same  thing  at  all.  Look,  every  being  exerts  forces  in  one  way 
or  another,  potential  or  kinetic.  Well,  I  think  people  are  combinations  of 
forces  that  change  or  stay  the  same  and  do  all  sorts  of  things.” 

“That  doesn’t  make  sense.  How  can  you  say  people  contain  forces,  when 
they  could  just  as  well  be  forces  themselves  that  are  contained  by  the 
outside?  You  can’t  make  distinctions  you  can’t  perceive.  Anything  could  be 
anything,  right?” 

“And  science  could  just  be  another  way  of  thought,  like  any  mythology, 
except  based  on  abstract  principles,”  John  says,  getting  excited  and  playing  in 
the  dead  coals  with  a  stick. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  science  either,”  I  say.  “It’s  getting  late,  we  should  pick 
up  the  stuff.” 

“The  world  is  not  what  it  seems.  Remember  that.”  John  says,  standing. 

We  take  to  what  seems  like  the  lake  in  this  one  rowboat,  sharing  oars.  John 
brings  his  guitar  and  gives  me  his  harmonica.  We  row  out  what  seems  to  be 
halfway,  but  that’s  hard  to  tell  because  the  fog  obliterates  the  shore.  A  mist 
also  is  rising. 

We  can  hear  every  noise  on  the  lake  as  if  they  were  happening  under  our 
noses.  We  seem  ourselves  exaggerated  and  the  world  around  us  is  at  wait;  the 
sounds  of  a  lake  world  slipping  to  us  like  an  audience  filtering  into  a  theatre; 
noises  under  the  fog. 

John  wants  to  make  up  a  song,  so  we  hunt  through  the  B  flat  scale  looking 
for  a  rag  to  fit  the  night.  John  finds  something  off  of  an  African  folksong  and 
I  can  pick  it  up  after  he  develops  it.  Then  we’re  drifting  through  it  all,  and  the 
lake  is  audience.  I  let  my  left  hand  over  the  gunwale  and  into  the  water.  It  is 
as  warm  as  my  blood,  and  almost  impossible  to  feel  until  I  withdraw  my  hand 
and  the  cold  of  the  water’s  evaporation  lets  me  know  for  sure  my  hand  has 
been  wet. 

We  talk  and  the  lake  takes  over,  directing  us  what  to  say  and  do.  I  tell 
John  the  story  of  the  Wendigo;  Iriquois  spirit  of  the  wilderness,  telling  him 
what  I  have  read  and  what  I  had  heard  the  one  spring  I  spent  in  Quebec.  In 
turn  John  tells  me  the  legend  of  Bigfoot,  America’s  mythical  or  real 
anthropoid  that  lives  in  the  Northwest,  shy  and  ignorant  of  man.  So  the  night 
passes  and  the  lake  wears  on  until  they  have  brought  us  in  scenes  and  stages 
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to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  at  dawn.  The  fog  is  lifting  like  a  curtain  and  we 
row  towards  the  boathouse  to  moor  and  hike  to  the  dining  hall  for  the  eggs, 
milk  and  potatoes  that  will  be  breakfast. 

Owyen  meets  us  at  the  ice  box.  Since  we  have  time  to  waste  yet,  I  arm 
wrestle  him  and  lose  again.  Owyen  asks  John  if  he  wants  to  try  a  match,  but 
John  says  no  and  we  get  into  a  conversation  about  Eastern  thought.  Owyen 
tells  us  that  Eastern  thought  perceives  things  in  total,  whereas  Western 
thought  perceives  the  world  in  parts.  We  discuss  a  nearby  washing  machine 
for  an  example  in  terms  of  functions  as  an  entity  and  as  a  part  of  a  whole. 
Owyen  finally  relies  upon  an  analogy  of  a  flower. 

“To  you,  a  flower  is  a  single  thing.  It  is  something  that  must  be  picked  and 
given  to  the  sickly  or  the  loved  one.  It  is  something  which  must  be  cut  apart 
to  be  understood.  It  must  be  classified  and  compared.  Finally,  it  is  thought  of 
as  something  by  itself,  relative  only  to  you,  the  examiner.  To  us,  it  simply 
exists  and  is  beautiful.  It  is  its  own  and  the  universe’s.” 

I  arm  wrestle  Owyen  again  and  lose.  He  has  an  uncanny  way  of 
concentrating  all  the  power  of  his  small  body  into  his  arm  and  only  for  an 
instant.  I  ask  him  how  he  does  it. 

“Old  Oliental  seclet,”  he  says,  putting  on  an  exaggerated  Charlie  Chan 
accent  and  squinting.  “Insclutable  to  Westeln  minds.”  We  laugh  and  carry  the 
food  back  to  our  boat  in  the  chill  morning  air. 

I  drove,  in  the  car  again.  I  cannot  go  back,  he  said.  The  money.  The 
scissors.  John  pulled  at  his  long  hair  twisting  and  looking  at  it.  I  nodded.  We 
picked  up  our  belongings.  His  mother  was  not  at  home.  He  told  his  oldest 
brother  not  to  say  anything  until  tomorrow.  We  packed  and  sat  in  the  car, 
debating  what  love  can  do  and  what  love  cannot  do,  inspired  by  a  Beatles’ 
song  on  the  radio,  that  simple. 

John  was  silent  for  a  minute.  “They’re  right,  you  know,”  he  said.  “All  you 
need  is  love.”  I  felt  like  the  most  sour  mouthed  old  cynic  imaginable  because 
I  did  not  believe  that.  I  did  not  believe  so  many  things  John  lived  in,  not  only 
were  they  unacceptable  to  me,  but  they  seemed  privile.  Yes,  it  would  be  nice 
if  that  were  true;  it  would  be  nice  if  all  of  John’s  faiths  were  true.  I  still  felt 
they  were  not  worthless  even  as  untrue;  pursuing  them  got  you  somewhere 
better,  but  accepting  them  could  only  get  you  hurt.  I  told  him  this. 

“If  everyone  loved  one  another;  that’s  what  it  means.  Everyone  could  you 
know,”  he  answered  me.  I  said  nothing,  wondering  about  my  moment.  The 
next  moment  would  be?  I  didn’t  know,  I  didn’t  want  it,  but  this  one  was 
going  unmistakably.  John  was  speeding  up  or  I  was  slowing  down  or  whatever 
happens  in  relativity,  and  my  fingers  would  not  touch  his  face,  like  the 
corniest  scene  on  the  train  platform  as  the  engine  chugs  up  and  the  handclasp 
from  train  cab  to  Mom  and  Dad,  or  Peggy  Sue  or  Little  Timmy  (whoever, 
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whatever)  is  severed,  then  perspective  eats  them  smaller,  then  the  town  is 
gone  and  there  is  only  the  chug  and  the  gleam  of  those  tracks  ahead.  I 
shivered. 

We  stand  with  thin  bamboo  poles  around  the  pool  like  animal  trainers  or 
troops  at  parade  rest.  We  may  not  speak,  except  to  campers  in  the  pool  who 
disobey  rules.  There  is  to  be  no  splashing.  Stop  that  splashing,  Bobby.  You, 
no  diving  from  the  sides.  No  dunking.  Ho  hum.  Something  stings  the  back  of 
my  neck.  One  of  the  older  boys  taken  out  of  the  water  for  splashing  has 
thrown  a  pebble  at  me.  He  looks  at  the  sky. 

“Get  back  in  the  water,”  I  tell  him,  and  hand  him  the  pebble.  “Keep  this 
in  your  mouth.  I  want  it  back  at  the  end  of  the  period.” 

He  looks  at  me  quizzically  and  says,  “Sure,”  popping  the  pebble  in 
between  his  teeth  and  stepping  into  the  pool. 

Marty  whispers  as  he  walks  by  during  the  next  buddy  whistle,  “We  did  it 
again  during  the  milk  call.  You  know,  she  likes  my  mit!”  The  Carnegie  Village 
Leader  relieves  me  and  I  slide  into  the  water,  after  Marty.  I  catch  up  to  him  in 
the  middle. 

“The  pubes  give  it  sex  appeal,”  he  says.  “This  is  the  greatest  make  gadget 
known  to  mankind.”  He  flexes  it  in  front  of  my  nose.  “Tonight  I  am  going  to 
put  oatmeal  in  his  radiator.  The  cook  has  got  me  a  pack  of  Quaker  Oats  and 
I’m  going  to  leave  a  used  rubber  inside  on  the  front  seat  of  the  Cocksucker’s 
Fleetwood,”  he  says.  “And  tomorrow  I  quit.” 

“They’ll  know,”  I  say. 

“Of  course  they’ll  know.  Who  gives  a  damn?  They  won’t  be  able  to  prove  a 
goddamned  thing.” 

Someone  taps  me  on  the  shoulder.  It’s  the  pebble  thrower,  and  he  grins  to 
reveal  the  pebble  between  his  teeth.  I  tell  him  he  can  forget  it  now.  He 
swallows  it. 

“Tonight,”  Marty  says. 

John’s  mother  came  back  from  a  neighbor’s.  On  her  own  steps  she  noticed 
us  in  the  car.  She  looked  at  him  hard;  walked  inside. 

“Let’s  go,”  he  said. 

I  drove.  Where  to,  I  asked.  How  much  time  do  you  have? 

He  said,  I  don’t  know,  how  much  time  do  you  have?  Shiver.  Also  the 
highway,-  it  eats  you.  You  become  relative  to  it,  I  think,  it  is  not  anyone’s 
moment.  It  moves  by,  you  are  funneled  into  insignificance.  I  have  no  time 
left,  not  here,  I  was  sure.  It’s  over. 

In  the  after-dinner  rest  period,  John  and  I  talk  to  Marty  in  the  shower. 

“Sure  it’s  a  question  of  pride,”  Marty  whispers.  “You’re  damned  straight. 
This  place  is  a  concentration  camp.  I’d  like  to  take  a  couple  of  kids  back  with 
me  on  the  bus.” 

“You’ve  been  here  eight  weeks.  You  can’t  stay  one  more?”  I  ask. 

“Now  is  the  perfect  time.  I’d  like  to  wait  for  the  last  day,  but  then  maybe 
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not  so  many  people  would  know  about  it.  Besides,  I  want  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  get  a  new  engine,”  he  laughs. 

John  says,  “I  can’t  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  if  we  stayed  together  until  the  end  of  the  season?  Don’t 
you  think  that  might  be  telling  him  more  in  a  way?  I  myself  would  tell  him 
off,  and  I’m  going  to  do  so,  but  on  the  last  day.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  kids,  vou  know.” 

“Look,  I’ll  see  you  in  Philadelphia.  I  don’t  see  this  as  breaking  trust 
or  anything.  1  want  that  guy  to  know  what  I  think  of  his  camp,”  he  says  and 
walks  out. 


The  fire  alarm  is  sounded  the  next  morning  and  our  Village  Leader  leads  us 
to  the  main  flagpole  where  the  Camp  Director  threatens  everyone 
vaguely  of  ‘an  act  of  vandalism,’  and  calls  for  a  general  staff  meeting  after 
lunch.  In  the  bunk,  Marty  has  packed  his  trunk  and  is  dressing  in  street 
clothes.  He  delivers  a  curt  farewell  message  to  the  kids,  telling  them  he  has 
been  drafted.  He  carries  the  trunk  with  his  good  hand  down  the  hill  to  the 
Director's  cabin. 

At  lunch,  the  Camp  Director  makes  a  short  announcement  that  there  will 
be  no  staff  meeting  contrary  to  earlier  plans,  but  would  the  Village  Leaders 
meet  with  him  briefly  after  lunch. 

There  is  too  much  of  a  moon  for  this  sort  of  thing  at  this  time  of  night.  We 
have  drunk  too  much  wine  to  care.  The  cook  holds  his  liquor  better  and  did 
not  come.  I  am  undressed  already  and  letting  the  anchor  down.  John 
undresses  Marsha.  We  could  have  picked  a  better  part  of  the  lake,  farther 
away  or  hidden  from  plain  view,  but  without  John  saying  anything,  we  don’t. 
If  possible,  he  is  drunker  than  I  am.  Linda  is  finally  undressed,  and  we  are  at 
least  careful  not  to  upset  the  boat  getting  into  the  water. 

The  water  is  warm  again  and  sobering,  although  not  to  the  point  of  getting 
me  undrunk.  It  does  destroy  my  interest  in  Linda  and  my  erection.  John  and 
Marsha  are  balling  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat.  They  are  being  loud  about  it. 
I  swim  with  sidestroke  until  I  am  a  distance  away  from  the  others  and  I  float 
on  my  back.  The  stars  are  fiercely  bright  away  from  the  moon,  fading  as  they 
draw  towards  it  as  if  it  were  the  axle  in  a  wheel  of  light  intensity.  There  is  no 
wind,  nothing  at  all  kinetic  except  the  differences  in  temperature  of  currents 
below  the  lake  surface  and  they  are  lulling  differences,  almost  chanting 
differences.  I  feel  as  loose  all  over  as  if  I  have  just  finished  balling  or  swum 
two  hundred  yards,  but  what  is  more  comfortable  is  the  state  of  my  mind.  It 
too  is  loose,  and  drifting  about  and  into  all  the  physical  things  happening 
around  me.  It  feels  at  home. 

Much  later,  I  swim  back  to  the  boat,  responding  to  loudly  whispered  urges 
from  John  and  Marsha. 

“The  Director’s  car  came  down,”  Marsha  says.  She  is  crying,  and  still 
Jrunk. 
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‘‘He  shined  his  headlights  at  us,  over  the  water,  didn’t  you  see?”  John  asks. 

I  say  I  might  have. 

“We’re  going  to  be  fired,”  sobs  Marsha  as  John  rows  to  shore. 

Linda  gives  me  a  black  look. 

The  next  day,  John  and  1  are  fired.  The  girls  are  not.  There  was  no  bed 
check  of  the  girl’s  village  that  night,  and  the  Camp  Director  was  too  far  off  to 
count  bodies  on  the  lake. 

The  Camp  Director  himself  drives  us  to  the  Greyhound  Bus  Terminal  in 
Pottstown,  Pa.  We  are  not  depressed,  and  we  sing  no  rags  on  the  way  to 
Philadelphia. 

In  Philadelphia,  my  parents  are  charmed  by  John  and  are  understanding 
but  highly  critical  of  our  story.  I  borrow  my  father’s  car  to  drive  John  to  his 
home  in  Sea  Isle  City. 

And  I  should  have  sung  a  rag  to  the  white  dotted  lines  flying  at  us  and  the 
shrinking  telephone  poles  behind.  A  rag  to  understand  why  we  could  not  stop 
on  the  anywhere  in  state  of  mind.  No  rag  came,  but  part  of  a  song  Joni 
Mitchell  wrote  came  into  my  head. 

“And  I  get  the  urge  for  going 

When  the  meadow  grass  is  a  turnin’  brown,' 

All  my  empires  are  falling  down 
Winter’s  won  again.” 

which  I  sang  in  my  head  through  a  five  mile 
measured  course  checking  my  speedometer.  My  speedometer  was  dead  right. 

Mrs.  MacLaughlin  fed  us  big  helpings  of  hog  jowls  and  cabbage  and  didn’t 
act  surprised  when  John  told  her  we  had  been  fired.  She  wanted  to  cut  his 
hair.  John  finished  his  plate  and  asked  for  seconds  without  addressing  himself 
to  the  haircut  matter.  We  left  the  old  white  beach  house  as  soon  as  our 
stomachs  settled.  John  had  a  rowboat  on  the  bay  and  we  took  oars,  rod  and  a 
galvanized  steel  bucket  with  us  in  my  father’s  Mustang  to  catch  whatever  fish 
the  tide  swept  in. 

“You  going  to  let  her  cut  your  hair?”  I  asked. 

“I  guess  not,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think  I  have  to.” 

On  the  way  to  the  boat  we  stopped  at  a  bait  store.  The  owner  was  closing, 
but  he  recognized  John. 

“You’re  one  of  the  MacLaughlin  boys,  aren’t  you?” 

“Uh  huh,”  John  answered.  The  man  went  around  back  and  brought  a 
dozen  bloodworms  free. 

“What  was  your  name,”  the  man  asked.  “John?” 

“Yes  sir,  John  Jr.” 

“Well,  John  Jr.,  you  tell  your  mother  that  Mr.  Cafferty  said  hello.” 

“I’ll  do  that,”  said  John,  and  we  got  back  into  the  car.  “He  knew  my 
Dad,”  John  explained.  “They  used  to  go  fishing  together.” 


Andy  Berlin 
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Everyone  else  was  pulling  out  of  the  water  when  we  got  to  the  docks.  A 
group  of  fourteen  year  old  boys  were  sharing  a  rod  on  the  bank  of  the 
channel.  John  pointed  to  an  aluminum  rowboat  chained  to  a  creosote  painted 
log.  The  boat  was  full  of  scummed  over  rain  water. 

We  flipped  the  boat,  and  the  water  ran  through  the  pebbly  sand,  leaving 
scum  on  top.  I  held  the  oars  as  John  fit  the  locks  into  their  swivels,  then  we 
boated  the  oars  and  rods  and  bucket  and  swung  into  the  tide. 

It  was  flow  tide  now,  a  couple  of  knots  worth,  and  we  were  pushed  down 
channel  at  first.  I  fit  the  oars  into  the  lock  and  we  began  to  make  headway. 
Someone  walking  briskly  along  shore  could  have  passed  us  by,  though  we 
were  pulling  full  out. 

John  had  brought  a  pair  of  sweat  sox  to  wear  on  his  hands;  I  got  blisters 
and  tried  to  keep  them  from  bursting  by  shifting  my  grip  around  the  oar 
handle.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  reached  a  good  looking  cove  and  pulled  into 
it.  John  let  the  anchor  slip  overboard  and  we  held. 

About  the  cove,  the  green  spear  grass  was  waist  high  and  teeming  with 
mosquitoes.  Gulls  floated  overhead.  John  worked  on  the  bloodworms,  rolling 
their  pink  bodies  with  the  flat  of  his  pocket  knife  until  the  claw  toothed  head 
emerged,  then  cutting  the  head  off,  he  slipped  the  bleeding  remains  onto  a 
hook.  We  cast,  caught  bottom, and  waited;  our  hands  subtle  on  the  lines  that 
must  have  bent  as  their  image  reflected  bent  as  they  disappeared  beneath  the 
water.  Beneath  the  water,  I  thought,  the  line  goes  on  bending  point  by  point 
until  it  overlaps  itself  at  some  invisible  place.  A  circle  above  us  all,  in  the 
spiral’s  midst  as  it  tilts  away  and  regains  perspective,  and  is  lost  as  it  is  won. 
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Editorial 


The  following  is  a  letter  which  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Archive  received 
at  the  magazine  in  late  January.  It  was  postmarked  from  a  university  town  in 
France,  dated  late  November,  and  marked  “Par  Avion.”  We  are  offering  it  as 
an  editorial  on  the  art  of  fiction;  we  feel  it  deals  with  the  significant  problem 
of  the  translation  of  experience  into  art,  or  a  semblance  of  it. 

The  letter  was  unsigned,  but  the  identities  of  the  “man”  who  wrote  the 
letter  and  the  “woman”  associated  ivith  him  have  been  deduced  as  those  of 
two  former  Duke  students,  who  reportedly  are  returning  to  this  area  in  the 
near  future.  Possibly  the  impending  reality  of  the  presence  of  these 
“characters”  converts  this  to  more  than  an  essay  on  fiction:  rather,  an  essay 
on  the  truth. 

Ed, 

This  is  a  story.  It  is  about  people  you  know,  for  whom  you  will  write  the 
story  for  reasons  that  may  not  be  clear  for  some  years.  One  is  a  woman,  one 
is  a  man,  and  though  you  perhaps  have  not  associated  them  together  it  would 
suggest  the  truth  if  now  you  did.  Both  are  figures  from  your  own  recent  past, 
having  been  in  your  company  last  less  than  ten  months  ago.  Therefore,  as  you 
write  this  account,  you  do  not  wish  to  use  their  true  names.  Perhaps  you  will 
wish  to  note  that  you  have  known  them  both  while  in  the  southern  city 
where  you  now  live.  Probably  also  you  would  like  to  give  some  hint  of  your 
relationship  to  them,  the  man  being  a  somewhat  inscrutable,  yet  always 
sympathetic,  figure  to  you,  the  woman,  though  perhaps  less  familiar  to  you, 
nevertheless  ah  object  of  your  affection,  having  been  in  your  presence  when 
you  visited  the  house  in  which  she  lived  with  several  other  friends. 

As  you  have  stated  before,  these  two  people,  though  they  once  lived  in  the 
same  southern  city,  have  never  known  each  other  until  the  present.  In 
October  they  have  a  meeting  which  you,  as  the  author,  might  be  inclined  to 
term  coincidental.  You  describe  a  train  rattling  through  the  French 
countryside  on  the  all-night  ride- from  Paris  to  Marseille.  In  one  car  you  see 
the  man,  call  him  R.,  falling  in  and  out  of  disturbed  dreams.  Awake,  he  peers 
through  the  window  as  munitions  factories  rise  from  the  landscape  and 
steamy-eyed  Hitlers  float  from  Tibetan  monasteries  and  fling  curses  on  his 
head.  The  war  goes  on,  the  war-weary  passengers  across  the  aisle  rub  their 
eyes  and  stare  blankly  ahead.  They  submit  to  the  spell,  sit  mindlessly  silent, 
become  the  race  conquered  through  magic.  Asleep,  our  subject  R.  hardens, 
begins  to  glow.  He  is  a  jeweled  figurine  falling  in  the  space  between  the  stars, 
the  ether  slips  over  him  like  a  tomb.  He  dies  slowly  with  no  recognition  of 
death,  so  devoid  of  visible  sign  that  when  finally  he  is  transformed,  he  is  dead, 
he  has  sprung  alive  anew  slippery  and  gasping  for  breath,  language  is  not 
forgotten  but  flees  from  his  mouth  with  foreign  sound. 

He  chokes  on  expulsion  day  by  day.  Graven  images  of  his  body  fall  forth 
from  wooden  idol.  Which  are  false?  which  claim  to  be  real?  Some  stand 
before  their  source— molting  their  skin,  quickly  solidifying  and  cracking  apart, 
exposed  to  air;  some  fade  to  translucence,  a  cough  shatters  the  tenuous 
arrangement; 

a  whining  hundred;  crawling,  grasping,  a  child  with  mind  of  evil  man, 
bending,  spoiled,  over  treasures  of  plenty,  clearing  the  throat  with  arrogance 
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and  overturning  every  idol  with  the  indulgence  of  the  fat,  this  wasteful  act 
the  gift  of  obsolescence,  of  every  pink  blubberous  excess  that  the  age  can 
conjure; 

but  these  and  others:  the  black-cowled  monk  with  the  burning  sensuality 
of  self-denial,  each  sense  turned  so  sharply,  yet  forbidden  indulgence; 
quickening  the  mind  to  the  end  of  all  categorization;  until  at  least  every 
bombed-out  building,  every  musical  phrase,  every  graceful  swoop  of  the  tank, 
every  mathematical  formula,  have  merged  expression,  and  the  body  of  God  is 
described  with  delicate  perfection. 

These  images  parade  as  if  in  celebration,  in  continuous  undulating  lines  of 
gaily-masked  spectacles,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  congealing  as  they  settle 
upon  the  earth,  some  breathing,  some  drinking,  some  following  wild  desires, 
some  storming  and  stomping  in  the  name  of  God,  some  are  women,  all  pursue 
women,  yet  none  accept  the  final  act  of  union. 

Honor  is  invoked,  the  pain  of  loss  is  requested  recognition  and  gratefully 
acknowledged.  And  as  often  as  separation  is  claimed,  judgment  is  imposed. 
None  escape.  All  perform  briefly  their  song,  or  dance,  or  speech,  or  special 
skill,  some  are  poorly  prepared  and  show  badly,  others  have  spent  months  in 
preparation  and  must  be  forgiven  overwrought  performances,  still  others 
succeed  so  carelessly  that  they  must  be  shown  humility,  some  are  excessively 
talented  yet  must  be  refused  for  lack  of  social  instinct,  many  simply  collapse 
from  the  weight  of  self-concern,  others  dissolve  because  they  have  not 
understood  the  idea  of  their  own  form. 

Judgment  is  harsh  but  does  not  lack  irony.  Each  failure  meets  its 
self-created  end,  each  success  learns  its  self-imposed  limitations.  The  survivors 
are  good-humored,  never  miss  a  modest  self-effacement.  In  the  end,  if  the 
land  is  strewn  with  half-formed  bodies  and  full-grown  corpses,  they  are 
watered  well  and  allowed  to  decay. 

The  woman  sits  wide-eyed  in  another  car. 

The  story  stops.  It  is  not  complete.  You  hesitate:  How  will  I  describe  the 
woman?  you  say  to  yourself.  What  exactly  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  man  and  the  woman  and  how  can  I  describe  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convey  some  notion  of  its  peculiarly  restrained  complexity?  You  grow 
restless.  You  sense  some  abiding  ambiguity  underlying  the  relationship.  But 
you  cannot  be  sure:  Is  it  because  the  interaction  you  see  between  them  is 
fulfilling  some  unfathomable  Plan  or  is  it  merely  because  they  both  are 
masters  at  evading  the  complete  and  conclusive?  You  can  almost  understand 
it  if  you  see  it  as  a  game;  but  a  game  so  complicated  and  so  incomprehensible 
that  it  surpasses  even  the  conscious  awareness  of  the  two  participants.  It  is  as 
if  they  have  glimpsed,  however  briefly  or  unconsciously,  a  system  so  vast  and 
so  comprehensive,  so  utterly  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  vision,  that  they 
formulate  rules  and  initiate  strategies  which  begin  to  account  for  people  and 
events  far  from  them,  and,  in  fact,  actually  seem  to  affect  their  unfoldment. 

What  are  you  to  do?  How  are  you  to  proceed  from  here?  You  think 

perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  consult  a  person  named  P-  T - concerning  a 

further  understanding  of  the  woman.  At  this  point,  however,  you  are 
beginning  to  see  that  whatever  you  can  imagine  would  probably  be  no  further 
from  the  truth  than  what  you  think  you  understand  now.  Perhaps  in  that  lies 
the  answer. 
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Catherine  Perillo 


Morning  Song 


M  ark  had  had  the  notion  of  a  distant 
crisis.  His  father’s  constant  presence  in  the  early  days  of  November  distracted 
him  from  his  arithmetic  problems  and  the  pages  of  his  reader  that  were 
nightly  spread  before  him  on  the  dining  room  table.  At  first  he  had  been 
afraid  of  his  father’s  strict  surveillance  of  his  homework  and  had  wondered 
why  it  was  no  longer  his  mother,  gentle  but  insistent,  who  monitored  his 
lessons. 

His  mother.  Before  this  father  she  had  fled  into  the  background,  subdued, 
soft  and  light,  driven  back  willingly  by  his  brooding.  For  a  while,  she 
wouldn’t  leave  the  kitchen  to  help  Mark  with  each  new,  indecipherable  word. 
Instead,  his  father’s  low  voice  moved  clumsily  through  the  slow 
pronunciation  Mark  needed  to  learn  his  spelling.  But  only  for  a  while.  Soon 
this  awesome  father  began  to  spend  the  evenings  in  the  living  room,  turning 
the  great  crackling  pages  of  the  newspaper  again  and  again,  reading  carefully 
through  all  the  fine-printed  columns.  The  gentle  influence  of  his  mother 
returned;  but  even  she  no  longer  noticed  how  often  Mark  neglected  to  turn 
the  pages  of  his  books. 

And  he  neglected  this  often.  Under  the  bright  light,  he  stared  at  his  open 
reader  and  let  his  imagination  carry  him  as  far  as  it  could  up  and  down  the 
dark  streets  of  the  neighborhood.  He  wondered  what  the  other  fathers  were 
doing,  what  the  new  abundance  of  fathers  meant.  During  the  last  fine 
afternoons  of  autumn,  they  had  begun  to  sit  idle  on  the  porches  and  steps  of 
houses,  hulking  and  awkward,  like  the  black,  square  Fords  which  no  longer 
filled  the  street,  but  sat  idle  in  driveways.  The  Fords  had  started  to  disappear. 
The  fathers  had  not. 
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When  Mark  remembered  his  lesson  and  tried  to  focus  on  the  words  on  the 
page,  he  found  that  new,  heard  words  intruded  themselves  among  the  seen 
ones  and  played  havoc  with  the  order  of  his  book.  He  tried  to  imagine  the 
words  crash  and  stock  and  money  and  depression  in  print  and  found  them 
elusive,  colored,  three-dimensional,  skipping  over  the  black  and  white  of  his 
primer.  Unnameable.  In  the  end,  he  let  them  fly,  and  finished  reading. 

Later  in  November,  Mark,  shouting  with  the  boys  in  his  class,  turned  the 
increasingly  cold  weather  into  an  excuse  to  run  races  to  and  from  school. 
Tom  McLaughlin  was  consistently  the  fastest,  but  he  was  shy.  He  was  skinny, 
and  talked  low,  in  nerve-wracking  stops  and  starts. 

“Tommy  always  wins.  It’s  not  fair  to  count  him.  Let’s  not  count  him 
anymore.”  Bill  Norris  shouted  at  the  beginning  of  a  race  one  morning.  Tom 
grinned  nervously. 

“Yeah.  That’s  not  fair.”  It  was  agreed.  So  Tom  was  disqualified  on  the 
basis  of  excellence  and  soon  began  to  walk  to  school  a  different  way.  Under 
the  new  conditions,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  either  Bill  or  Mark  won  every 
race.  Mark  began  to  take  an  intense  interest  in  these  daily  contests.  If  he  won 
the  morning  race,  he  knew  he  could  look  foward  to  being  captain  of  one  of 
the  afternoon  ball  teams,  and  maybe  to  getting  the  first  pick  of  players.  If  he 
lost,  the  day  would  belong  to  Bill.  In  a  short  time,  the  other  boys  were  also 
involved  in  this  two-man  contest  and  dropped  out  of  the  race.  They  ran 
behind  at  an  easy  pace  shouting,  “Billy”  or  “Mark.”  Mark  felt  tied  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices  to  the  boy  running  close  ahead  or  behind  him.  The 
effort  to  beat  Bill  Norris  became  an  effort  to  break  through  those  shouts.  He 
poured  all  his  muscle  and  thought  into  running  faster  than  the  sound. 
Sometimes,  having  gained  the  lead,  the  cold  November  air  burning  into  his 
lungs,  Mark  would  lose  the  sound  and  the  thought  of  Bill  behind  him  and 
pace  himself  by  the  number  of  houses  he  passed.  All  looked  empty.  The 
thought  of  fathers  entered  his  mind,  the  knowledge  that  their  mystery  was 
not  gone,  but  hidden  inside.  The  noise  of  his  violent  breath  filled  his  ears  and 
he  ran  past  father  after  father,  ticking  them  off.  His  milestones. 


He  grew  faster  than  Bill  Norris.  Late  in  November,  he  won  the  race  three 
mornings  in  a  row.  On  the  fourth  morning,  eager  to  raise  the  score 
again,  he  jumped  out  of  bed  at  his  mother’s  first  call,  dressed  quickly,  rushed 
through  crumbling  toast,  milk,  and  hurried  to  the  door,  where  he  was 
stopped. 

His  father  was  standing  by  the  door,  fully  dressed,  his  face  a  flash  of  white 
between  the  dark  collar  of  his  winter  coat  and  his  brown-black  hair.  A  closed 
valise  sat  on  the  floor  by  his  feet.  His  power  was  tempered  by  apprehension, 
which  Mark  caught  and  nurtured. 

“I’ll  walk  to  school  with  you  this  morning,  son,”  he  said.  He  picked  up  the 
valise  and  turned  to  give  Mark’s  waiting  mother  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  Then 
they  left. 
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Outside  walking  rapidly  to  keep  in  step  with  his  father,  Mark  kept  glancing 
nervously  from  the  valise  to  the  group  of  his  friends  waiting  on  the  corner. 
Awed,  they  let  him  pass  in  silence. 

“I  have  to  leave  for  a  while,  Mark,”  his  father  said  after  a  few  moments. 
“I’m  going  away  to  work.  I  may  be  gone  sometime.  I  want  you  to  be  good 
while  I’m  gone  and  take  care  of  your  mother.”  Mark  heard  the  tone  of  his 
father’s  words,  softened  far  below  commanding,  but  scarcely  knew  their 
sense.  “Take  care  of  your  mother.”  It  stuck  in  his  head,  played  near  his 
tongue,  mysterious. 

“Do  you  understand?” 

His  father  wanted  him  to  say  yes.  “Yes.” 

They  walked  then  in  silence.  Mark  felt  awkward  with  this  subdued  father, 
wanting  to  say  something,  wanting  perhaps  to  run  his  race  with  him,  saying 
finally,  in  a  voice  that  embarrassed  him  by  its  smallness,  “Where  are  you 
going,  Dad?” 

“First  to  Texas;  then  maybe  further  west.”  That  was  all.  Mark  fought  hard 
to  know  what  to  ask  or  say.  When  they  reached  the  school,  his  mind  blank 
beyond  desperation,  he  let  his  father  tell  him  once  more  to  be  good  and  send 
him  inside.  Before  Mark  could  reach  a  window  to  watch  his  father  go,  Bill 
Norris  stopped  him. 

“That  was  your  father,  wasn’t  it?  How  come  he  walked  you  to  school? 
You  in  trouble?  What’d  he  have  a  suitcase  for?” 

“He’s  going  to  Texas.”  Mark  said  it  firmly.  Bill  was  impressed. 

“Where’s  that?” 

“Somewhere.” 

“What’s  he  going  for?” 

“To  work.” 

Bill  laughed  suddenly,  frightening  Mark  without  his  knowing  why. 

“What’s  so  funny?” 

“There  is  no  work  any  more.  My  dad  said  so.” 

“In  Texas  there  is.” 

“You  don’t  even  know  where  that  is.” 

And  that  was  true.  Mark  felt  its  truth  intensely  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  It 
lay  heavily  at  his  center  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  which  was  Bill’s  by  strange 
default.  During  the  reading  and  arithmetic  lessons,  it  was  this  new  idea,  the 
idea  of  Texas,  that  played  over  the  print  of  his  reader,  blended  itself  into  the 
careful,  round  letters  and  numbers  of  his  notebook,  kept  him  from  seeing 
clearly  to  his  work  almost  as  if  it  had  been  a  thick  layer  of  dust  on  the  paper 
before  him. 

Through  lunch  and  the  afternoon  lessons,  the  same  barrier  kept  him  from 
all  freedom  of  distraction.  At  times  the  thought  closed  him  in  completely. 
Texas.  There  is  no  such  place.  Gone.  He  is  gone.  Just  my  mother.  I  can’t  take 
care  of  her.  But  he  pushed  it  back  with  the  memory  of  the  kiss  his  mother 
took  lightly  on  her  forehead. 
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Mark  ran  the  race  home  alone,  isolated  from  shouts,  from  cold.  This  time 
he  carefully  inspected  each  house  he  passed,  wondering  if  the  other 
fathers  were  still  hidden  safe  within,  if  they  were  kept  warmly,  jealously  away 
from  his  sight  by  their  families.  “No,  they  are  gone;  they  are  all  gone.  To 
Texas-somewhere.”  The  thought  made  relief  tingle  through  him  as  he  ran. 
“They’re  all  gone.”  The  joy  filled  the  last  curves  and  joints  of  his  body  as  he 
came  within  a  block  of  his  house. 

“Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry,  young  man?”  The  sudden  wall  of  laughter 
stopped  Mark  short.  He  felt  dizzy,  hollow,  and  could  not  answer,  or  even 
remember  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  question. 

“Going  to  a  fire,  Mark?” 

“No  sir.  Just  home.’.  Mark  felt  the  itch  of  tears  behind  his  eyelids. 

“You  made  it  sound  like  serious  business.”  More  laughter.  A  skull-splitting 
pat  on  the  head.  “How’re  your  folks?  We  haven’t  seen  much  of  them  lately. 
You  tell  them  to  stop  by  and  visit  sometime.” 

“Okay.”  Mark  had  run  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  block  before  Mr. 
McLaughlin  had  taken  three  steps,  propelled  by  the  awful  knowledge  that 
there  was  indeed  a  father  in  each  house  he  passed,  enfolded  like  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  unknowable. 

He  found  his  mother  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table,  writing,  the  day’s 
newspaper  opened  in  front  of  her. 

“Mom,  whereistexas?” 

She  smiled,  ready.  “It’s  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country,  Mark,  a 
long  way  away  from  here.  It’s  a  nice  place.  The  weather  is  warm  there  now.” 

A  place  where  it  is  warm  in  November.  Mark  was  quiet  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  asked,  “Is  there  work  there?” 

“Your  father  is  bringing  his  work  with  him.  He’s  working  for  a  company 
selling  water  towers  and  helping  to  install  them.” 

“Are  you  sure,  Mom?” 

“Yes.” 

Relief,  peace.  Then,  “Why  don’t  we  go  with  him?” 

“We  have  to  stay  here  and  mind  the  house.  Do  you  like  this  house,  Mark?” 
“Yes.” 

“Your  father  is  going  to  work  so  that  we  can  keep  it.” 

A  problem.  Mark  wondered  why  his  father  had  to  work  for  a  house  they 
already  lived  in,  but  he  did  not  ask.  He  was  content  with  what  he  now  knew. 
There  were  also  the  words  “water  tower.”  And  again  he  did  not  ask  his 
mother.  He  wanted  to  keep  them  for  himself.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  picture  in  his  mind  of  columns  of  blue,  shimmering  water, 
mystically  suspended,  the  servants  of  his  father. 


In  the  next  few  weeks,  there  were  his  father’s  letters,  exciting, 
unpredictable,  coming  sometimes  three  in  one  day,  sometimes  none  for 
two  weeks.  He  would  lean  over  his  mother’s  shoulder  as  she  read  aloud  staring 
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at  the  lines  of  expert  script,  delicate  in  comparison  to  the  fat  letters  he 
practised  daily,  that  signified  his  father.  His  father’s  words,  sounded  by  his 
mother’s  voice,  belonged  to  neither  of  his  parents.  When  he  could  no  longer 
follow  the  foreign  sounds,  he  would  lean  back  and  stare  at  the  brown  curls  of 
his  mother’s  hair  which  ended  at  her  neck,  holding  back  the  urge  to  touch.  He 
had  grown  beyond  that. 

He  had  grown  into  Bill  Norris’  joyous  rival.  New  snow  had  changed  the 
after-school  competition  from  races  to  snowball  fights  and  it  was  always 
“Mark’s  boys”  against  “Bill’s  boys.”  Matters  of  strategy,  the  occupation  of 
certain  corners,  the  obtaining  of  the  purest,  iciest  snow,  filled  his  mind.  Battle 
followed  preparation,  and  preparation,  battle.  It  was  automatic  for  the  two 
groups  of  boys  to  run  yelling  from  the  school,  gathering  handfuls  of  snow 
before  hey  had  reached  the  sidewalk.  The  shock  of  a  snowball  hitting  in  the 
neck,  the  snow  dripping  cold  and  sudden  down  his  spine,  became  familiar  to 
Mark.  He  grew  used  to  melted  snow,  matted,  warm  and  heavy  in  his  mittens. 
Aim  and  speed  were  his  chief  concerns,  perfected  between  battles  by 
throwing  at  a  fence  post  behind  his  house.  Hours  of  silent  practive.  No 
thought  in  his  head.  Alone  with  the  thud  of  snowballs  on  the  post. 

“What’re  you  doin’,  Mark?”  His  concentration  was  shattered  by  the  voice 
during  one  practice.  He  turned.  It  was  Bill  Norris.  Jealous  and  happy,  Mark 
hid  from  his  friend. 

“Nothin’.” 

“Looks  like  you’re  throwin’  snowballs  at  that  post.  Looks  like  I  could  do 
better.” 

“Could  not.” 

“Could.” 

“Dare  ya.” 

“Okay.”  So  it  became  a  slow,  precise  contest. 

“Can  you  hit  the  top  of  it?” 

“Sure.” 

Then  later,  “Can  you  hit  the  bottom?” 

“Yeah.” 

Later,  “I’ll  bet  you  can’t  hit  the  spot  half  way  between  the  middle  and  the 
top.” 

“Sure  can.” 

It  went  on  carefully  for  a  long  time,  until  they  had  to  stop  and  scrape  off 
the  snow  plastered  on  the  post  so  they  could  distinguish  each  new  target  spot. 
Proud,  they  seldom  decided  exactly  who  was  the  victor.  Sometime  during  the 
match,  Bill  asked,  “Where’s  your  father  now,  Mark?” 

Mark  was  taking  careful  aim  on  a  spot  six  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
post.  “New  Mexico,”  he  said  absently,  recalling  the  last  letter. 

“Where’s  that?” 

“Near  Texas.” 

“Oh.  Does  your  mother  cry  ever?” 

“No.”  Mark  scored  a  direct  hit  on  the  spot. 

“My  parents  figure  your  father’s  left  your  mother  and  she  must  be  sad.” 
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Surprise  entered  Mark.  “No.  That’s  wrong.” 

“Oh.”  Bill  hit  the  same  spot. 

“Why  did  you  say  that?” 

‘“Cause  your  dad’s  been  gone  so  long  and  there’s  no  work.  Everybody 
knows  that.” 

“That’s  wrong!”  Mark  felt  angry  heat  on  his  neck  and  under  his  chin, 
swelling  at  his  temples.  “Tell  them  it’s  wrong!” 

“Okay.  I  got  to  go  now.” 

“You  tell  them!”  A  snowball  in  his  hand,  Mark  felt  a  tenseness  asking  for 
release  by  hitting  Bill,  but  he  did  not  throw.  Instead  he  jumped  to  grab  him. 
Missed.  Now,  running  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  Bill,  no  longer  his 
friend  or  adversary,  shouting  so  loudly,  inexplicably,  “It’s  true.  It’s  right.” 
Mark  sat  in  the  snow  where  he  had  fallen.  He  did  not  go  inside  until  the  cold 
and  wet  had  become  more  intolerable  than  his  pain. 

Several  weeks  later,  going  to  the  store  for  his  mother,  (“Take  care  of  your 
mother,”  he  had  remembered  when  he  felt  the  first  desire  to  shirk.)  a  dime, 
unheard  of  sum,  set  carefully  in  his  pocket,  guarded  by  hand  and  mind,  Mark 
passed  an  old  gray  building,  a  line  of  men  winding  out  from  its  front  door, 
down  the  sidewalk,  around  the  corner.  One  man  after  another,  all  of  them 
monstrous  in  winter  coats,  none  of  them  looking  like  his  father.  None  of 
them  looked  like  fathers  at  all.  They  were  big  square  faces  sitting  on  top  of 
bulky  brown  bodies.  Mark  stopped  to  watch.  At  long  intervals,  one  man 
would  come  out  of  the  building  and  another  would  enter.  Each  moved  up  in 
line,  a  dark  row  of  beads,  pulling  together.  They  were  linked,  solid.  The  boy 
felt  his  looseness  and  moved  on. 


Bright  breakfast,  shining  in  an  endless  series  of  winter  mornings  soon  to 
rise  into  spring.  His  mother,  tall,  curved  shoulders,  standing  at  the 
stove.  Metal  spoon  in  china  bowl.  Stretching  off  sleep,  Mark  was  the  first  to 
hear  the  knock. 

“There’s  someone  at  the  door,  Mom.” 

“At  this  hour?”  There  was  a  small  annoyance  in  his  mother’s  voice.  She 
went  to  the  door.  Mark  heard  a  slow  scrape  as  she  lifted  the  shutter  of  the 
peephole.  Then  the  sudden  snap  of  its  closing.  He  heard  her  fasten  the  chain 
latch  across  the  door  he  knew  was  already  locked.  She  returned. 

“Who  was  it,  Mom?” 

“No  one.  Some  stranger.”  Before  she  could  finish,  the  knock  sounded 

again. 

“Mom?” 

“Eat  your  breakfast.” 

Louder.  The  stranger  was  now  pounding  on  the  door.  Mark  stared  at  his 
mother  and  then  at  the  doorway  that  led  out  from  the  kitchen  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  The  pounding  filled  his  head.  A  small  pinching  started  in  his 
stomach.  His  mother  facing  the  stove,  her  back  turned  to  him.  filled  him  with 


questions. 

“They’re  still  there.  Mom.” 

A  startling,  “Let  me  in!”  invaded  the  kitchen,  barely  muffled  by  the 
intervening  front  door.  The  doorknob  began  to  rattle.  Mark  jumped  up  and 
ran  to  hold  it,  found  it  rattled  right  out  of  both  of  his  hands. 

“Mark,  get  back  in  the  kitchen!”  His  mother  had  followed  him  to  the 
door. 

It  came  again,  “Let  me  in!”  Powerful.  Mark’s  insides  shrank  at  the  sound 
of  it. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  His  mother  said  calmly,  “Go  away.” 

Exasperated,  from  beyond  the  door,  “For  God’s  sake,  I’m  your  husband.” 

A  shade  of  doubt  passed  over  his  mother’s  face.  She  said  nothing, 
consigning  Mark  to  an  agony  of  fear. 

Finally,  again  from  beyond  the  door,  slow  and  strong,  “Annette,  let  me 
in.” 

Recognition.  His  mother  smiled  and  shook  her  head  to  herself.  Rattle  of 
the  unlatching  of  the  chain.  (Mark  wanted  to  scream  no.)  Click  of  the 
unlocking  of  the  door.  It  opened.  Cold  air  passed  momentarily  through  the 
hinges,  next  to  which  Mark  was  standing.  Tall,  fantastic  shape,  darkly 
overcoated,  entered,  was  greeted  by  his  mother. 

“I’m  sorry  .  .  she  began. 

“That’s  all  right.  I  know  I  look  different.” 

Small  intimate  laughter.  They  went  to  the  kitchen,  low  voice  and  soft 
voice  sounding  together,  leaving  Mark  in  the  corner,  bound  in  astonishment. 

After  a  few  moments,  his  mother  came  back.  “Come  inside  and  have 
breakfast  with  your  father.”  He  was  freed.  He  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

His  father  had  removed  his  coat,  sat  at  the  table  in  a  shirt  whose  short 
sleeves  showed  his  newly  browned,  muscled  arms.  A  brown  neck  and  face 
rose  above  the  collar.  Small  streaks  of  blond  were  hidden  in  his  dark  hair. 

“Your  father  is  home  for  a  visit,  Mark.” 

“Have  you  been  working  hard  in  school,  son?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Have  you  been  good  at  home?” 

“Yes,  sir.”  Ability  to  say  no  more. 

His  father  turned  back  to  his  mother.  They  talked.  Gradually,  the  deep 
voice  drew  recollection  from  Mark.  He  stared  at  the  man,  brown,  amazing, 
breathing  wide  and  easy  under  the  front  of  his  shirt,  dark  eyes  taking 
possession  of  all  around  him.  In  the  growing  morning,  Mark  opened,  and  was 
filled  with  the  presence  of  his  father  beyond  knowing. 
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Two  Poems 


Love  and  Work 


“Holy  roller 
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Cereal  Cereal! 
(tooth  crunch) 
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oo 


as  the  windowsash 
flaps  twirls 

up  the  first 

backyard  chance  at  morning 


blackbird 

(“Bacon  platter,  please”) 


Plop 


into  the  Plastic  of  Paris 
bird  bath 

the 


new 

Garden 

Fount! 


Cormorant,  cormorant, 
cha, 
cha, 


brief 

case. 
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Love  and  Poem-making 


A  cock-eyed  image  crowns  my  head, 

As  stubborn  as  an  unruly  shock  of  hair: 

You  crouch,  you  pounce,  and  as  you  swipe, 

My  whole  head  topples  like  a  ball  of  yarn: 

Bouncing,  tumbling,  tangling  in  your  antics, 
Unwinding  this  poem  from  the  stray-lock  image 

Of  a  cat— of  you,  my  love, 

Playing  havoc  with  my  metaphors. 
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Daoud  Choro 


Two  Poems 


Slum 


Your  voice— familiar  and  false 

as  the  smell  of  the  steam  radiator 

that  squats  inadequate  in  the  halls— is  soft 

when  you  whisper  regret  as  you  head  for  the  door, 

leaving  behind  a  slum  tenement  house. 

But  just  as  well  you  go: 

your  breasts  were  as  sharp  as  your  nose 

and  your  speech  as  dull  as  your  eyes. 

All  I  wanted  you  for 

was  to  build  an  exotic  terrain. 

Well,  I’ve  rented  out  before; 

I’ll  just  rent  me  out  again. 


May  4, 


There  is  none  of  the  bitterness  in  the  wind 

that  marked  the  previous  month- 

Perhaps  now  we  have  come  to  some  end 

of  some  time,  of  some  place, 

of  some  letter  now  to  be  burned, 

and  white  ashes  to  be  scattered 

under  new  green  leaves, 

to  be  wizened  into  time  itself, 

to  take  on  the  appearance  of  age. 
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Stephen  Dunn 


A  Secret  W  ar 


M  other  had  said  if  you  smelled  the 
bay  this  far  in  shore  a  storm  was  coming.  Fred  Cole  and  I,  both  eleven, 
worked  on  our  battlefield  at  his  house,  a  good  four  miles  from  Manila 
Bay;  and  I  smelled  the  salt  air  and  should  have  known  before  Mrs.  Cole. 
I  don’t  think  Mrs.  Cole  smelled  it  at  all.  (Mother  said  she  never  went 
out,  and  I  guess  a  lot  of  things  didn’t  occur  to  her.)  I  think  she  heard  it 
on  the  radio,  or  Mr.  Cole  called  her  from  the  embassy.  By  that  time  it 
was  too  late  to  go  home.  The  air  seemed  thin  and  our  ears  popped.  We 
hurried  with  our  soldiers,  thinking  sometimes  Mrs.  Cole  let  us  bomb 
during  rain,  but  then  Fred  said  not  today,  he  knew  his  mother’s  mood. 
A  spray  you  could  hardly  see  rolled  in  and  made  the  grass  shine.  Wind 
sputtered  around  the  house,  almost  more  visible  than  the  spray,  and  we 
hurried,  laughing  in  our  excitement. 

In  Fred’s  camp  I  saw  a  tower,  knee  high,  molded  neatly  out  of  dirt. 
Trying  to  figure  this  new  tactic  out,  I  forgot  about  the  spray  and  the 
fickle  wind.  Then,  even  before  we’d  started,  Mrs.  Cole  appeared  in  a 
clear  raincoat.  It  was  actually  a  plastic  seat-cover  I  had  seen  in  the 
carport.  She  propped  it  into  a  tent  over  her  head,  and  we  pretended  not 
to  see  her  when  we  did.  She  kept  her  hair  shorter  than  my  mother’s  (I 
could  see  her  ear  lobes  like  little  purses)  and  was  slat  boned,  a  wooden 
woman  in  a  dress.  She  stood  watching  us  work,  mostly  watching  Fred 
while  he  whispered  to  her,  happy  to  have  her  to  see  his  tower. 

Then  she  said  “Frederick,  leave  your  things  here.  I  want  you  and 
Edward  to  come  in.” 
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Fred  rose  from  his  knees,  brushing  his  dirty  palms  together.  “Mom, 
something’s  wrong.” 

Mrs.  Cole’s  eyes  were  too  close,  pinched  near  her  nose.  She  looked  at  me. 
“We’re  going  to  have  a  typhoon  that  changed  direction  from  Guam.  I 
must  call  Edward’s  mother.” 

We  started  in  and  I  asked  Fred  “Have  you  ever  been  in  one 
before?”— even  though  I  knew  he  had. 

He  didn’t  say  a  word,  but  followed  his  mother  closely,  his  arms 
outstretched  as  if  to  catch  her  should  she  slip  on  the  slick  grass. 

When  we  reached  the  walk  to  the  door,  Fred  said  “Mother,  what 
about  Father?”  Mrs.  Cole  stopped  and  tossed  the  seat-cover  over  a 
planter.  Fred  said  “Look  out!”  and  snatched  the  cover  off  a  rubber 
plant  he  had  been  growing.  Two  fat  leaves  had  snapped  off  and  white 
sap  oozed  from  their  sockets.  Fred  looked  to  his  mother;  I  could  see 
water  trembling  in  her  eyes. 

“Oh,  Frederick.  Oh  dear.  I’m  sorry.  Your  father  must  stay  at  the 
embassy.  He  can’t  get  through  the  city.” 

Fred  said  “Oh,”  wiped  the  dribbled  sap  with  his  finger,  took  my 
wrist  and  smeared  the  stickiness  in  my  palm.  Then  he  pinched  the  plant 
stem,  a  finger  in  each  socket.  “What  do  you  want  us  to  do?” 

Mrs.  Cole  went  inside  and  said  “Please  help  me.  Have  Edward  wait  in 
your  father’s  room.” 

I  asked  Fred  if  the  plant  would  bleed  to  death.  He  said  yes  and  we 
waited  for  it  to  stop  bleeding. 

“Do  you  know  where  his  room  is?” 

I  shook  my  head.  He  led  me  down  a  long  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and 
pointed  to  a  door  at  the  very  end.  He  was  nervous;  his  cheek  was 
twitching.  “Will  you  wait  here?” 

I  said  yes  and  he  went  back  to  his  mother.  His  father’s  room  was 
very  simple.  The  bed  was  small  as  a  cot,  and  there  was  a  metal  wardrobe 
like  a  locker.  It  seemed  as  if  his  father  was  in  the  army  and  commanded 
our  war:  his  windows  were  above  our  two  camps.  Fred  came  back  fairly 
soon;  I  noticed  he  had  changed  into  his  sneakers. 

“It  won’t  be  that  bad,”  I  said.  “Not  unless  we  get  the  eye.  Your 
mother  knows  about  typhoons,  doesn’t  she?” 

He  saw  I  was  sitting  on  the  unmade  cot;  his  mouth  winced.  “I  have 
to  make  my  Father’s  bed.” 

“Doesn’t  Ibing  make  it?” 

“Father  won’t  let  her.  He  cleans  the  room  himself.” 


I  called  home  on  the  phone  beside  his  father’s  bed.  The  wind  had 
picked  up  into  howls;  the  rain  cut  across  the  window,  sometimes 
parallel  with  the  ground.  Mother  wanted  me  to  stay  with  the  Coles.  She 
said  ask  Mrs.  Cole,  but  I  clamped  the  phone  and  asked  Fred. 
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He  said  “Wait,”  ran  off  and  came  back  out  of  breath.  “She  said  you 
could,  but  we’ll  have  to  stay  in  here.  I’ll  use  a  sleeping  bag.”  He  clapped 
his  hands  and  ran  to  get  his  bag. 

I  asked  about  the  eye  and  Mother  said  no,  it  wouldn’t  be  that  bad. 
She  told  me  not  to  sleep  under  a  window;  she’d  be  by  in  the  morning. 

We  set  up  our  first  camp  together  in  his  father’s  room.  Fred  spread 
his  sleeping  bag,  and  I  moved  his  father’s  cot  away  from  the  window  to 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Fred  brought  in  bread,  cold  cuts  and 
sincamas— a  fruit  like  a  juicy  potato. 

“Mom  says  this  is  the  safest  room  in  the  house.  She  doesn’t  want  to 
take  any  risks.” 

“I  couldn’t  help  seeing  your  tower.” 

“I  know.” 

We  were  on  the  floor  and  he  leaned  back  on  his  palms.  “Have 
another  sandwich,”  I  said. 

“No.  I  shouldn’t.  Mom  thinks  I  should  diet.” 

“What  was  that  tower?” 

Fred  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  “It’s  nearly  gone.” 

I  looked  out;  our  soldiers  and  trucks  had  been  blown  into  the  bushes. 
I  could  see  now  the  tower  was  built  over  a  coffee  can.  Often  the  gusts 
wrapped  the  rain  into  a  ball,  as  if  it  were  raining  up  from  the  ground. 

Fred  said  “A  medieval  invention.  A  siege  tower.” 

“What’s  it  good  for?” 

“I  don’t  know.  A  decoy  maybe.” 

“This  really  is  the  safest  part  of  the  house.  Where’s  your  mother?” 

“Upstairs.  We  shouldn’t  bother  her.” 

“That’s  not  a  very  safe  place.  Not  if  you  lose  the  roof.” 

“Do  you  think  we’ll  lose  it?” 

“No.  Mom  said  we  won’t  have  the  eye.” 

“It  looks  mean.” 

We  watched  but  couldn’t  see  much  of  the  storm.  The  sky  darkened 
and  the  leaves  of  a  guava  tree  exploded  off  into  the  wind. 

“Why  does  your  father  live  here?”  I  asked. 

“You  mean  this  room?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  don’t  know.  They  like  separate  rooms.” 

“I  like  this  room.  I  think  it’s  a  good  idea.  It’s  like  he’s  in  the  army.” 

“He’s  not.” 

“I  know.  But  he  can  do  what  he  wants.” 

Fred’s  hands  flinched  off  the  window  sill.  He  stepped  back  and  shook 
his  head  as  if  an  ant  were  on  his  spine.  He  yelled  “Shut  the  door.”  I 
didn’t  move  so  he  ran  himself. 

“What  is  it?” 

“There’s  a  bee  behind  that  curtain.  Get  a  newspaper  or  that  loaf  of 
bread.” 

I  looked;  there  was  a  small  bee  on  its  back.  “Our  gardener  calls  those 
spider  killers.  They  won’t  sting  people.” 
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Fred  held  the  loaf  of  bread  against  his  chest.  “Step  away.” 

“We  don’t  have  to  kill  it.” 

“Yes  we  do.  My  mother’s  allergic  to  bees.” 

“So  what,  I’m  allergic  to  cats.” 

“Don’t  be  stupid.  I  can  kill  it.”  Fred  swung  the  loaf  against  the 
curtain;  the  bee  spun  off  the  sill. 

I  went  over  and  tested  it  with  my  foot.  “I  think  it  was  dead  a  long 
time  ago.  It’s  just  the  shell.  The  spider  got  him  first.” 

“My  mother  can  die  from  a  bee.  Make  sure  it’s  dead.”  I  didn’t  so  he 
came  over  and  stepped  on  it. 

“She’s  never  been  stung?” 

“Yes,  I’m  trying  to  tell  you  she  nearly  died.” 

“Is  she  always  sick?” 

“No!”  Fred  moved  back  to  the  window.  He  began  drawing  with  his 
finger  on  the  fogged  glass.  First  a  face,  then  just  lines  and  curls. 

“She  started  to  cry  when  she  broke  your  plant.” 

“I  didn’t  see  that.” 

I  thought  he  was  lying  but  wasn’t  sure  anymore  whether  Mrs.  Cole 
had  cried  or  not.  We  waited  and  I  think  we  were  both  embarrassed.  We 
had  always  talked  about  war  and  tactics,  and  I  had  stayed  for  dinner 
once  or  twice  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  had  never  eaten  with  us.  Then  I 
would  go  home,  and  Fred  and  I  would  see  each  other  everyday  at 
school;  but  we  wouldn’t  talk  about  grades  and  he  never  played  rugby  at 
recess.  Dark  gathered  quickly  and  the  typhoon  was  soon  only  sound— rain 
like  gravel  against  the  window,  and  the  wind  growing  constant  and 
strong,  its  force  split  into  a  whistle  by  the  corner  of  the  house. 

“It’s  not  good  to  stand  near  a  window.  It  might  break  in,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  I  think  I  knew  that.” 

There  was  a  knock  and  Ibing  came  in.  Her  eyes  were  propped  open, 
and  she  hugged  a  shawl  around  her  blue  uniform.  “Freddy,  where’s  Mr. 
Cole?” 

Fred’s  shoulders  slouched.  “He  won’t  be  back.” 

“Freddy,  maybe  we  better  move  the  furniture.  They  will  be  wet.” 

We  went  into  the  livingroom  with  her,  rolled  up  a  small  rug,  then 
pushed  the  couch  into  the  corner.  Its  legs  screeched  over  the  marble; 
Fred  looked  up  to  his  mother’s  door  and  said,  “We  better  pick  it  up.” 

But  his  mother  had  heard;  she  came  out  on  the  stair-landing 
overlooking  the  livingroom.  She  had  a  Japanese  house  coat  on  like  my 
mother’s.  “Fred,  don’t  move  a  thing  now.  That’s  your  father’s  worry.” 

Ibing  said  “He  will  be  coming,  Ma’am?” 

I  thought  I  should  help  and  said  “Mrs.  Cole  we  move  our  furniture 
and  fill  our  bathtubs  with  water.  We  do  that  even  for  small  storms.” 

She  called  Ibing  to  her  and  started  back  into  her  room.  “It  isn’t  my 
worry.  Don’t  move  your  father’s  things.”  Ibing  followed  her  and  shut  the 
door. 
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I  could  feel  the  dampness  already  blowing  through  the  patio  screen 
and  blinds.  We  replaced  the  couch,  went  back,  undressed  for  bed: 

and  I  turned  out  the  light  so  we  could  sec  more  of  the  typhoon.  Fred 

got  in  his  bag  and  I  zipped  him  in,  then  got  in  the  cot.  Sometimes  the 
whistle  was  a  scream  and  would  cry  under  the  roof,  then  be  sucked  out 
and  the  roofs  GI  sheets  would  pop  like  tin. 

“Fred,  would  you  risk  your  life  to  save  mine?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“If  I  was  drowning  would  you  come  in  after  me  knowing  I  was 
stronger?” 

“I  guess  so.  But  I  don’t  take  many  chances.” 

“You  would.  We  have  a  secret  friendship.  Different  from  all  my  other 
friends.” 

Fred  was  silent.  I  looked  over  and  could  see  he  had  ducked  his  head 

into  the  sleeping  bag.  Soon  the  bag  shook.  I  think  he  was  crying.  I 

waited  but  couldn’t  hear  any  sobs.  Finally  his  head  came  back  out. 

“Are  you  scared  about  your  father?” 

“No.” 

“Why  is  the  furniture  his  worry?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you.” 

“We’re  friends  aren’t  we?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

I  said  OK  and  he  didn’t  say  anything  more.  I  fell  with  the  howling 
into  a  funnel,  and  was  just  half  awakened  by  Ibing  coming  in  the  room. 
She  shuffled  over  to  me  but  then  turned  to  Fred  who  whispered 
“What?” 

Ibing  whispered  “Ma’am  says  maybe  you  should  sleep  upstairs  with 
her.” 

I  was  thinking  you’re  asleep  because  the  typhoon  was  quiet  and  I 
expected  to  hear  it.  Before  I  fell  back  into  the  funnel,  full  now  of 
imagined  sounds,  I  saw  him  leave  and  felt  bands  contract  in  my  chest.  I 
felt  if  I  slept  now  I  wouldn’t  breathe,  and  he  wouldn’t  care. 


Fred  woke  me  and  said  I  had  slept  late.  He  was  smiling  and  the 
morning  was  bright  beyond  his  head. 

“Come  on.  Let’s  check  the  damage  to  our  camps.” 

I  asked  if  my  mother  had  come. 

“She’s  come  and  said  you  should  ride  your  bike  home.  You  were 
right;  we  just  got  the  edge  of  the  storm.” 

Fred  seemed  cheerful  and  I  wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  was  crying  last 
night.  “I  don’t  care  about  the  camps.  I  should  get  home.” 
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“Oh  no,  you’ve  got  to  see  where  our  things  are  scattered  to.  They’re 
scattered  everywhere!’’ 

“I  don’t  care.  But  you  can  bike  home  with  me  if  you  want.” 

Fred  said  he  would.  I  dressed  and  he  went  to  ask  Ibing  to  heat  us 
pan-de-sal.  I  felt  the  couch  when  I  went  through  the  livingroom—  it  was 
wet  though. not  soaked. 

We  ate  pan-de-sal  and  I  asked  Fred  where  his  father  was. 

“He’s  down  putting  our  frozen  food  in  a  locker.  We  lost  the 
electricity.  Look!”  Fred  flicked  a  switch  to  show  me. 

“Was  he  mad  about  the  furniture?” 

“Nope.  Let’s  go.” 

We  didn’t  bike  right  for  my  house.  We  circled  through  the  compound, 
called  San  Lorenzo,  looking  at  the  damage.  A  few  trees  had  entirely 
fallen,  their  roots  dangling  in  the  air,  but  most  had  just  lost  limbs  that 
Filipino  crews  were  sawing  and  trucking.  Telephone  poles  had  cracked 
and  fallen.  They  were  made  out  of  cement  to  survive  the  storms,  but 
they  broke  up  as  if  they  were  china.  We  circled  and  stopped  at  my  gate, 
but  I  felt  like  riding  some  more.  I  asked  Fred  if  he  wanted  to  bike 
down  to  the  English  Club.  I  said  it  was  too  nice  to  be  inside. 

He  said  he  could  but  he  would  have  to  be  home  soon.  We  rode  out 
of  the  compound  and  crossed  the  highway  on  to  the  polo  field.  At  first 
we  wheeled  free  around  the  polo  turf  like  horses,  but  it  was  soggy  and 
tiring  so  we  went  off  along  the  paths  in  the  woods  that  surrounded  the 
field.  We  had  to  go  single  file  and  I  rode  behind  Fred.  He  didn’t  ride 
very  fast  and  maybe  that  was  what  made  me  say  it. 

“You’re  a  sucker  to  be  my  friend.” 

He  laughed  and  asked  why. 

“Because  you’re  a  sucker.  You  don’t  think  we’re  really  friends.” 

Fred  tried  to  turn  his  head  but  his  bike  went  off  the  path  into  a 
tree. 

I  laughed  and  said  “Keep  going.” 

He  said  “I  do  think  so.” 

“You  didn’t  last  night  and  1  could  care  less.  Don’t  think  I  really 
picked  you  out  as  a  friend.  You’re  a  sucker.  All  my  friends  know  that.” 

He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing. 

“I’m  the  only  friend  you  have  and  I’m  no  friend.  This  was  an 
experiment.  It  was  all  pretty  funny.” 

“How?” 

“Don’t  slow  down  or  I’ll  ram  you.  I’m  right  behind  you.  It  was  an 
experiment  to  see  if  I  could  do  it.  My  friends  didn’t  believe  I  could.  But 
I  did  and  you  were  a  sucker.” 

“I’m  not.  You  better  stop  it.” 

“You  stay  home  and  get  fat  with  your  mother.” 

“Stop  it.  I  have  to  take  care  of  her.” 

I  couldn’t  tell  but  I  think  he  had  begun  to  cry.  He  seemed  to  cry 
without  a  sound.  I  said  “My  mother  cries  but  I  don’t  have  to  take  care 
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of  her.” 

Fred  stopped  but  I  didn’t  ram  as  I  said  I  would.  He  lifted  his  bike 
around  and  said  he  was  going  home.  I  saw  I  had  made  him  cry. 

“That’s  fine.  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

“Stay  away.”  He  went  much  faster  but  I  followed  him. 

“I  bet  your  parents  think  you’re  an  experiment, too.” 

He  stopped  and  threw  down  his  bike. 

I  ran  mine  into  him  and  knocked  him  down.  “You  couldn’t  hit  me.” 

He  got  up  and  his  head  was  shaking  as  if  it  was  wobbly  on  his  neck. 
He  put  his  hands  on  my  handle  bars  and  I  clamped  his  wrists  so  he 
couldn’t  move. 

I  said  “You’re  probably  an  accident.” 

He  was  crying  hard  in  deep  sobs.  “You’re  crazy.” 

“I  am?  You  mean  you  are.  You’re  smart  but  not  smart  enough  to 
know  that  you’re  an  accident.  That’s  why  your  parents  are  getting 
divorced.” 

He  tried  to  twist  the  bike  so  I  would  fall  off,  but  I  was  stronger  and 
pushed  him  away.  His  hand  cupped  some  mud  and  he  threw  it  at  me, 
saying  “You’re  a  bastard;  you’re  a  bastard.”  He  said  it  almost  in  a 
whisper,  as  if  his  mother  might  hear  him.  Some  mud  hit  my  shirt  but 
most  of  it  missed. 

I  said  “You’re  the  real  bastard.” 

He  got  on  his  bike  and  cut  through  the  trees,  then  across  the  field.  I 
got  my  spokes  snagged  and  caught  up  with  him  at  the  highway.  He  spit 
on  my  bike  and  I  suddenly  felt  sorry.  The  light  off  the  wet  road  hurt 
my  eyes  while  we  waited  to  cross,  and  I  couldn’t  think  of  what  I  had 
done. 

We  crossed  and  I  rode  beside  Fred,  but  he  tried  to  slap  me,  and  we 
both  nearly  fell  off— so  I  dropped  behind  him.  When  we  were  on  his 
road  I  said  “I’m  sorry”  but  couldn’t  say  sorry  for  what.  I  don’t  think 
he  heard  me  and  I  wanted  to  laugh. 

We  stopped  at  his  gate  and  he  said  “If  you  come  in,  my  father  will 
throw  you  out.” 

I  noticed  his  father’s  black  embassy  car  wasn’t  there  and  said  “I  bet 
he  won’t.” 

I  followed  him  and  he  dropped  his  bike  and  ran  in  the  house.  I 
couldn’t  remember  what  I  had  said,  but  I  wanted  to  laugh  with  him.  I 
went  in,  ran  to  his  room  but  he  wasn’t  there  so  I  went  upstairs  to  his 
mother’s  room.  I  waited  on  the  balcony  and  could  hear  him  crying, 
trying  to  tell  his  mother  what  happened.  I  listened  hard  because  I 
couldn’t  remember.  He  said  I  had  become  wicked  and  had  turned  on 
him  like  an  animal;  she  asked  if  he  were  hurt;  I  couldn’t  hear  much 
more.  My  thoughts  were  clear  but  I  couldn’t  keep  back  a  smile.  I  waited 
thinking  she  wouldn’t  tell  my  mother,  that  I  was  right  to  wait. 

Finally  Fred  stopped  crying  and  his  mother  came  out.  Her  eyes  were 
more  pinched  and  red. 
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I  stood  up.  “I  didn’t  mean  what  I  said.” 

She  stood  against  her  door.  “Fred  never  wants  to  see  you  again.” 

“It  was  just  a  test--a  test  of  our  friendship.” 

“We  don’t  understand  that.  I  think  you’re  completely  mad.” 

“No,  that’s  not  right.  But  I’m  right.”  I  moved  towards  the  steps, 
went  down  a  few  so  that  I  could  no  longer  see  her.  “Fred  is  an  accident 
and  is  no  good  at  war  because  of  you.” 

She  slammed  her  door,  and  I  ran  down  the  steps  out  to  my  bike, 

then  out  the  gate.  I  peddled  fast,  and  when  I  built  up  speed  the  steamy 

air  became  wind  that  dried  my  eyes,  then  made  them  water  again.  My 
own  strength  made  the  wind  fresh  in  my  mouth.  It  was  a  crime  we  had 
committed  but  I  easily  got  away  because  I  was  stronger; 
Fred  had  to  stay  behind  and  live  with  it.  I  knew  no  one  chased  me  but 
I  didn’t  slow  down. 

Turning  the  corner  of  our  street  I  saw  my  mother;  the  bands  in  my 
chest  clinched  again.  A  blue  scarf  flew  from  around  her  waist.  I  needed 

air  to  laugh  or  cry.  She  stood  in  the  street,  hands  at  her  side,  watching 

me.  I  didn’t  know  if  she  knew,  didn’t  think,  but  rode  straight  at  her  to 
hit  her.  She  smiled  as  she  always  did  when  threatened,  her  eyes  clear  not 
pinched,  not  yet  knowing,  and  I  stopped  short  of  her  and  cried.  Fred 
was  no  longer  in  the  war,  but  it  still  raged;  I  had  wanted  to  knock  her 
down.  She  came,  put  a  hand  over  one  side  of  my  face  and  asked 
“Edward,  what  is  it?” 
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Three  Poems 


Animal  Figures 

What  arc  is  the  antelope’s  leap, 

What  boundary  drawn  by  the  leopard’s  round? 
How  dapples  his  figure  in  the  foliate  pattern? 

Each  turn  of  their  bodies  fleshes  our  knowledge. 
Pages  burnt  clear  by  their  pacing  in  cages, 
Squander  of  tongue’s  fire  is  shot  of  the  hunter. 


Path  over  Underpass:  Walking  to  the  New  House 


Traffic,  everlasting  traffic. 

Caught  in  a  cat’s  left  pupil  I  topple 

Toward  pitch  well-water  of  brain  no  telling 

How  far  back.  Woman  between  its  gunsight  ears 

Mumbles  with  fingers  toward  a  nipple,  is 

Sibyl  for  the  tangles  of  her  hair,  curls 

Put  up  by  wind  around  papers  of  leaves.  Oh  all  autumn 

Vectors  like  returning  birds  to  nest  in  her  thought. 

Three  crows  cry  overhead 

Northwest,  perch  a  pine  spear 

Beside  the  concrete  bridge  I  dread. 
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Next  minute  I  tread  stone  gone  drumhead 
Hollow,  skull  streamed  through  by  this  sequence: 
Future  come  haunting  one  who’s  already  lived  it, 
The  undertow  events  foreknown  sucking 
Grain  by  grain  from  my  concrete  moment. 

Bridge  over  right  angle  traffic  thrums 
With  its  passing,  message  I  encode 
For  the  future  gone  too  quickly  to  read. 

Wind  from  the  northermost  cloud  knows  darkly 
As  a  woman,  slams  leaves  down  river  with  cars 
To  blind  destinations  portended  by  crows. 
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Figure  of  Shadow 


Afraid  on  a  path  by  the  sleeping  pasture 

(Its  fence  glowed  ghastly  under  trees) 

I  caught  the  man-shadow  ringed  his  wrists 

With  my  fists  knuckled 

knobby  with  gristle 

From  a  forebear’s  life. 

This  muscle  master  of  his  wrestling  I 

Spread-eagled  his  arms  overhead  yet 
He  clung  on  my  limbs  with  the  skin  of  his  vacuum 
To  such  me  transpicuous 

a  man-figured  window. 

Stars  through  fibers  of  arteries  and  bone 

Through  winter-stretched  trees  stars 

The  sharp  stars  shone. 
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I  was  running  roads  naked 

with  strides  like  a  giant; 

My  head  swam  level  with  the  trees. 

I  recognized  paint  a  childhood  repair 

Gray  on  boards  in  that  corner  of  the  attic. 

The  house  was  my  parents’. 

Some  turning 

Uncannily  hidden  in  the  architect’s  plan 

Kept  always  my  search  along  joists 

From  inside  or  rooms.  Yet  my  body  bouyed  up 

As  fingers’  quest 

brought  me  into  the  finished  ingle. 
In  the  far  seam  set  like  a  minature  window 

Was  two  inches  of  crystal 

a  cathedral’s 

Stained  glass  drained,  compressed. 
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I  pushed  my  head  into  the  difficult  angle,  fitted 
Cheekbones  to  the  hard  diagonal. 

Beyond  there  was  color.  My  daughter  in  a  pasture 

Sat  lap-deep  in  flowers 

surrounded  by  the  pride  of  her  cats 
Hunting  animals,  tawny  with  power 

As  their  loadstone  gaze  had  beckoned  me  there  and  I  was  there 

To  watch  as  she  fed  them  leaves  and  flowers 
Held  with  her  fingers 

lips  of  blossoms  into  their  perilous 
Teeth,  blue  bells  and  lupin  whose  light  spirits 

Ascending  from  nostrils  and  pupils  in 

Bubbles  the  colors  of  rainbows  sang  into  the  sun. 
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The  Hunger  Apprentice 


D  uncan  Watkins,  his  waiter’s  jacket 
too  large  and  randomly  spotted  with  ravioli  stains,  his  necktie’s  pattern 
of  curlicues  confused  by  similar  stains,  grasps  Clint  Macintosh’s  plate  and 
starts  to  lift  it  to  the  tray  he  is  holding,  but  Clint’s  firm  hand  and 
strong  forearm  intervene  to  cut  the  motion  short;  Clint’s  face,  sharply 
defined  by  red  sideburns,  betrays  no  change  in  demeanor  as  he  continues 
his  story  without  pause,  “...and  carried  him  off  the  field.  Biddy  Woods 
gave  him  two  aspirin.”  The  three  or  four  boys  who  can  hear  him  at  the 
fourteen-person  table  laugh  vigorously,  but  the  whole  table,  save 
Macintosh,  eyes  Watkins’  red  ears.  The  high  walls  of  the  dining  hall 
display  a  peculiar  hierarchy  wherein  huge  portraits  of  former 
headmasters  are  surmounted  by  windows,  over  which  hang  massive 
animal  heads. 

He  has  returned  with  the  dessert  now— today  it  is  red  jello  topped 
with  whipped  cream  in  a  shiny  chrome  pot— and  sets  it  in  front  of  the 
master,  Mr.  Crowley,  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  places  the  tray  on  a 
side  table  and  sits  down  next  to  Crowley.  “Jolly  good  dessert  you’ve 
brought  us  today,  old  Watkins,  jolly  good,”  says  Crowley,  whose 
alternately  satanic/cherubic  face  is  now  cherubic  by  virtue  of  its  toothy 
smile  and  glowing  cheeks.  “Well  old  fellow,  bloody  good  match  we 
should  have  today,  what?”  says  Crowley,  who  has  paused  only  long 
enough  to  observe  with  thoughtful  eyes  Watkins’  sheepish  grin.  “Yes 
sir...I  think  so. ..Will  Mr.  Wagner  be  there?”  “No...,”  and  now  Crowley 
whispers,  leaning  toward  Watkins,  “we’re  going  to  have  fun  today.”  The 
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glow  of  his  face  is  dazzling,  and  Watkins  is  thinking  that  Crowley  is  a 
sentimental  old  fart  whom  he  can’t  help  liking. 


Just  as  Watkins  points  at  a  drawing  in  his  notebook  of  Congo  Joe, 
who  is  teaching  this  class,  and  the  boy  to  Watkins’  left  peers  at  it,  the 
master  stands  up  behind  his  desk  and  says,  “Don’t  you  think  so, 
Watkins. ..that  Ike  has  set  himself  on  the  path  to  manhood  and  yet 
cannot  achieve  it  without  unlocking  the  door  to  the  mystery  of  his  past, 
with  the  key  that  is  in  that  jar?”,  as  much  to  arrange  his  own  thoughts 
as  to  catch  Watkins  off  guard.  Although  Watkins  has  not  read  the  book, 
he  has  been  listening,  so  it  is  not  long  before  he  blurts  out,  “I  don’t 
know  sir,  I  think,  well  a  stupider  boy  than  Ike  can  become  a  man,  who 
can’t  figure  out  what  those  notes  in  the  jar  mean.”  Almost  before  he  has 
finished,  the  class,  eighteen  boys,  erupts  into  harsh  laughter.  “Read  the 
book,  Watkins,  read  the  book,”  says  the  master,  glowering  at  his  desk 
top  before  yelling,  “Study-hall,  Watkins,”  and  this  time  the  boys  wait 
nervously  before  laughing.  As  Watkins  closes  the  door  behind  him  he 
hears  a  gruff  “Silence!”,  which  momentarily  halts  his  progress  toward  the 
study-hall,  his  ears  then  reddening  with  each  step  into  the  large,  old, 
shiny,  wooden,  creaky  room. 


The  sun  glows  through  the  golden  New  England  leaves  but  no  one 
notices,  least  of  all  Mr.  Crowley,  who  kicks  the  ball  energetically,  not 
with  good  aim,  not  with  sufficient  force,  and  yells  “Whacko!”  A 
mediocre  player  who  should  be  on  a  higher  squad  retrieves  the  ball  and 
begins  dribbling  it  up  the  field,  then  over  to  another  boy,  between 
whose  feet  it  passes  and  goes  out  of  bounds.  The  other  half  of  the 
squad  now  has  the  ball  and  it  is  thrown  in  to  Watkins,  who  awaits  it 
only  to  let  it  slip  by,  then  run  after  it  clumsily,  kicking  it  in  the  right 
direction  but  to  no  one  in  particular.  He  mopes  up  the  field,  who  rarely 
gets  the  ball  at  all,  his  ears  again  red,  redder  than  just  from  the  cold. 
Now  a  recurrent  fantasy  is  enacted  in  his  imagination:  basketball  season 
and  after  a  summer  of  practice  he  is  a  star;  he  gets  the  tap  and  the  ball 
is  thrown  back  to  him  for  a  slick  move  and  a  basket;  the  crowd  roars 
and  he  runs  up  court,  concentrating,  immersed  in  the  game.  Just  now, 
though,  his  head  is  hit  hard  by  the  soccer  ball,  shattering  the  eggshells  of 
fantasy,  and  he  hears  Crowley  yelling  at  him  good-naturedly.  But,  for 
Watkins,  the  derision  might  as  well  be  uttered  maliciously,  for  the  game 
is  not  played  on  Crowley’s  amicable  terms  but  on  the  hostile  terms  it 
must  be  played  on,  field  of  adolescent  proofs. 
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If  Duncan  feels  miserable  on  the  soccer  field,  then  his  emotions  there 
are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere,  for  inasmuch  as  he  is  aware  of  his 
consciousness  at  all,  he  is  aware  of  being  unhappy,  and  if  he  is  happy, 
then  his  happiness  has  been  occasioned  by  some  trivial  event,  the  serving 
of  a  particular  flavor  of  ice  cream  at  dinner  or  the  scoring  of  a  goal  by 
a  boy  who  has  been  friendly  to  him.  As  for  his  various  endeavors  as  a 
student,  either  the  certainty  of  rejection  or  the  inability  to  accomplish 
anything  of  worth  (perhaps  once  it  was  unwillingness,  but  now  it  is 
inability)  precludes  gratification  there. 

Thus  it  is  that  Duncan  has  fallen  in  with  Peter  Williams,  who  lives  in 
the  half-walled-off  section  of  hall  next  to  his.  Peter  is  as  disconsolate  as 
Duncan,  but  he  turns  it  inward  more  than  Duncan,  their  conversations 
the  only  outlet.  Peter  is  devoid  of  wit  and  is  by  no  means  cool,  but 
Duncan  takes  what  he  can  get  and,  as  it  happens,  what  serves  him  best. 
They  sit  in  Peter’s  alcove,  as  it  is  called,  exceedingly  barren— there  is  a 
photograph  of  Nelson  Rockefeller.  They  are  discussing  the  school  and 
Peter  has  announced  that  he  hates  it.  The  methodical  kneading  of  his 
necktie  has  subsided  during  the  course  of  the  conversation,  but  it  surges 
up  again  with  the  announcement. 

“You  do?”  says  Duncan. 

Peter:  “Don’t  you?” 

Duncan:  “Well,  it’s  pretty  hard  to  get  used  to...” 

Peter:  “I’d  like  to  leave  right  now.  For  ever.” 

Duncan:  “You  want  to  quit?  I  think  I’ll  stay,  at  least  stick  it  out  for 
a  year.”  A  year,  a  year?  That’ll  take  forever  to  go  by,  he  says  to 
himself,  and  remembers  a  millenium  spent  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Peter:  “Have  you  done  the  French  yet?” 

Duncan:  “Nah,  it’s  my  easiest  subject. ..I’ll  do  it  later.” 

Peter:  “Your  easiest?  Why’d  you  get  a  ‘D’  first  six  weeks  then?  Well, 
you  can  do  it.  I  just  can’t.” 

Duncan  remembers  several  occasions  on  which  Peter  has  broken  down 
altogether  in  French  class.  After  an  uneasy  silence  Peter  jumps  up  from 
the  bed  and  with  mock  aggression  screams,  “I  hate  this  goddamn  place.” 
Normally,  pristine,  almost  puritanical,  he  freezes  his  body,  clenches  his 
fists,  grits  his  teeth  and  shimmies  frenziedly,  the  mock  quality  of  his 
aggression  sliding  away;  Duncan  can  only  grin  and  giggle  sympathetically, 
but  disgust  with  this  pretense  of  detachment  makes  him  abandon  the 
grin  and  stare  bare-faced  at  the  foor. 

The  tension  ceases  with  the  entrance  of  one  Jock,  intentionally 
disheveled  and  grubby,  who  says,  with  pugnacious  insolence,  “Play  some 
dorm  hockey,  huh  Dune?”  Duncan  stares  at  him  for  a  moment— were  his 
manner  more  assured,  his  beady,  deep-set  eyes  would  be  delivering  a 
withering  look;  as  it  is  the  intrinsic  temporariness  of  the  defensive  stare 
makes  it  ridiculous.  He  says,  “Yeah,  okay.”  They  ignore  Peter,  Duncan 
thoughtfully,  Jock  arrogantly,  and  go  into  the  cubby  hole  next  door, 
theirs. 
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The  alcove  might  almost  seem  a  room— various  gaudy  trappings  span 
the  tops  of  the  half  walls  and  create  a  partial  ceiling.  Hideously  plush,  it 
is  crowded  with  ratty  furs,  decrepit  easy  chairs  covered  with  flags,  and 
footlockers,  posing  as  sofas,  surrounded  by  throw  cushions.  The  walls  are 
covered,  with  not  an  inch  of  plaster  left  bare,  by  a  grotesque  assortment 
of  ski  posters,  framed  oil  paintings,  confederate  flags,  more  furs, 
semi-nudey  posters,  gigantic  blow-ups  of  Bogart,  Raquel  Welch,  and  a 
custom  printed  Mick  Jagger;  not  for  nothing  is  Jock  the  son  of  a  family 
of  world-renowned  philanthropists.  He  and  Duncan  set  about  scraping 
through  layers  of  rugs  to  clear  a  space  of  floor  and  removing  the  string 
of  gas-station  pennants  that  stretches  across  the  room— Duncan’s  only 
contribution  besides  a  home-made  table.  Jock  rolls  up  a  pair  of  white 
athletic  socks  and  Duncan  starts  flicking  a  battered  hockey  stick,  acting 
as  if  he  knows  what  he  is  doing.  “Okay  shoot,”  says  Jock,  under  the 
desk  top,  “from  behind  the  line,”  indicating  a  strip  of  tape  stuck  to  the 
floor.  This  is  a  level  of  competition  the  spirit  of  which  Duncan  can  enter 
into,  and  before  long  he  has  worked  up  a  sweat.  The  game  is  relatively 
even,  but  the  lead  is  always  held  by  Jock,  who  maintains  a  set  frequency 
of  aggression,  nastiness,  and  good  fellowship,  egging  Duncan  on  to  anger 
at  his  lead  and  increasingly  energetic  play,  only  to  laugh  cooly  when 
Duncan’s  aggression  surpasses  his  own.  The  entrance  of  the  corridor 
master  forces  the  game’s  end  just  as  the  score  is  tied. 


After  dinner,  Duncan  walks  down  a  long  corridor,  slowly,  amid  a  rush 
i.  of  scrambling  boys,  looks  over  his  shoulder  and  sees  Mr.  Crowley 
coming,  starts  to  say  hello  but  sees  that  Crowley  is  staring  resolutely  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  continues  down  the  stairs  to  the  third  and 
fourth  form  recreation  room.  He  walks  through  the  room,  stopping  only 
briefly  to  observe  games  of  table  hockey  and  ping  pong;  pensive,  a 
contrast  to  the  mindless  hubbub  of  his  peers,  he  goes  on  past  the  Coke 
machines  and  sits  down  in  a  straight  chair  he  finds  in  the  peculiar 
catacomb  known  as  the  day  boy  lockers,  then  moves  the  chair  to  a  spot 
under  one  of  the  bare  bulbs  and  begins  whittling  a  hunk  of  wood  with  a 
barlow  knife,  both  of  which  he  has  removed  from  under  a  row  of  metal 
lockers.  He  is  whittling  a  letter  opener  for  his  father’s  birthday. 


When  the  7:25  bell  rings,  he  goes  into  the  study-hall  and  sits  down  at 
his  desk,  staring  at  various  busts  mounted  high  on  the  walls  and  at 
wooden  panels  into  which  the  names  of  graduates  are  chiseled.  The  one 
directly  to  his  right  represents  the  class  of  1876,  a  small  one,  and  he 
wonders  whether  his  name  will  ever  find  its  place,  thinks  it  unlikely— the 
tradition  which  lies  heavily  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is 
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uncomfortable  for  him,  alien,  not  inclined  to  accomodate.  By  now  the 
room  has  filled  with  the  boys  who  must  sit  in  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
watched  by  a  fifth  form  study-hall  prefect,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  glancing 
nervously  around  from  a  high  platform  at  the  center.  The  study-hall  is 
exceedingly  depressing,  for  Duncan,  high  ceilinged,  resounding  the  flat 
noises  of  inveterate  motions— desk  tops  being  slammed,  books  opened  and 
shut,  spit  balls  splattered,  papers  wadded,  shoes  scuffled.  It  is  the  evening 
hour  when  tasks  must  be  done;  Latin  and  French  begun,  abandoned, 
Duncan  reads  Henry  IV,  Part  1—  drudgery  for  him,  but  once  he  has 
sensed  the  action  and  characters  of  the  play  his  own  thought  is  kindled 
and  pursues  itself  rigorously.  There  are  some  minor  interruptions  of  the 
banal  sanctity  of  study  hall— a  boy  throws  a  penny  across  the  room  and 
the  prefect  yells,  “That’s  an  hour,  Stewart,”  denoting  his  penalty,  timid, 
trying  to  sound  big,  a  laughingstock,  but  large  scale  chaos  fails  to 
develop. 

At  the  ringing  of  the  bell  the  study-hall  empties,  almost  comically, 
boys  swarming  to  the  doors,  scurrying  out— the  process  lasts  no  more 
than  a  minute.  Duncan  walks  to  the  telephones,  stopping  momentarily  to 
answer  Peter  Williams’  query,  “Done  the  French  yet?”,  with  a  shake  of 
his  head.  He  telephones  his  parents,  says,  “I  don’t  know  if  I  can  stand  it 
here  much  longer,  I,  I  hate  it  here,  Mom,  I  can’t  stand  it.”  His  speech 
comes  in  heaves  of  suppressed  tears,  choking  itself  out,  but  he  does  not 
cry. 

“Well,  Duncan,  you  hang  on  until  Christmas,  I  know  how  hard  it 
must  be  for  you,  but  we  can. ..talk  about  it  then.  I  sent  you  a  box  of 
cookies  yesterday,  your  father  and  I  went  to  see  the  College  play 
basketball  last  night  and  enjoyed  it  tremendously.” 

“But  Mom,  om,  I...”  Neither  speaks  for  a  few  seconds,  then  Duncan 
resumes,  “I  can’t.. .well  I’ll  try  Mom,  I  work  hard.” 

“Oh  Duncan  I  feel  so  for  you.  Maybe  we  can  take  you  out,  but  see 
how  it  goes.  I’m  sure  things  will  be  better.  How’s  your  friend  Peter?” 

“Oh,  he’s  okay.  Well  I  have  to  go  upstairs  now,  Mom.  We  shouldn’t 
run  the  bill  up  any  more  anyway.” 

“I’m  glad  you  called.  Call  again  if  you  need  to.  And  I’m  sure  you’ll 
feel  better.” 

“Okay,  bye  Mom.” 


The  corridor  prefect’s  door  is  open  and  a  San  Sebastian  Strings’ 
record  is  playing  as  Duncan  enters  the  dorm.  He  is  transported  back  to 
last  year:  muzak  is  playing  as  he  enters  the  analyst’s  reception  room,  a 
block  of  thematic  preception  and  Rorschach  tests  just  completed.  He 
stares  down  at  his  new  Christmas  socks,  incredulous  at  his  parents  doing 
this  to  him.  He  has  not  known  what  to  make  of  the  Rorschach  tests— all 
the  blots  look  like  saddles  to  him— each  half  thick  then  thin,  for  stirrups, 
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both  halves  the  same,  just  like  saddles,  one  even  has  a  saddle  horn.  Then 
the  pictures  are  too  gloomy— he  writes  what  he  believes  about  one, 
invents  colorful  stories  for  the  others.  He  is  baffled  when  told,  “Tell  me 
about  yourself,”  and  just  shrugs  his  shoulders.  “Why  did  your  parents 
send  you  -here?”  “I  don’t  know,  they  just  said  it  was  a  bunch  of 

vocational  tests— see  what  job  I  should  have.”  And  he  stumbles  out  of 
the  office,  stares  for  a  full  minute  at  his  new  green  socks,  and  runs  out 
the  door,  finally  pisses  on  the  floor  of  a  public  bathroom  and  gets  on 
the  bus  to  go  home. 

Duncan  is  yanked  from  his  reverie  by  four  boys  who  strip  him 

roughly  of  his  tweed  jacket,  lift  him  high  into  the  air,  shaking  a  few 
coins  from  his  pockets  in  the  process,  and  dump  him  into  a  large 

wooden  trash  bin.  All  the  while  they  yell  at  him  with  great  enthusiasm, 
“We  got  a  surprise  for  you,  Watkins,”  “Yeah,  you’re  gonna  like  this,” 
“Hah  hah  hah.”  Duncan  stares  up  at  a  mass  of  faces  gloating  at  him. 
“That’s  the  place  for  you,  Watkins.”  He  sneers  and  acts  unaffected, 

hiding  behind  the  sarcasm  he  has  had  to  perfect  for  such  occasions  and 
for  which  he  is  known  by  most  of  the  school.  “Nice  reception,  fellas,  I 
appreciate  it.”  He  drawls  out  the  words  and  nods  his  Head  significantly. 
He  is  taken  aback  at  seeing  the  face  of  Peter  Williams  among  the 
gloaters,  but  soon  realizes  that  compassion  cannot  be  tolerated,  a 
subversive  act  in  such  situations,  and  he  raises  himself  out  of  the  bin 
after  several  false  starts,  with  the  help  of  a  hand  from  the  prefect. 
“Happens  to  the  best  of  us.” 


When  the  lights  go  out,  Jock  begins  talking  to  Duncan— their  beds 
converge  on  a  corner  so  that  they  can  talk  without  being  heard 
by  the  prefect. 

“I  read  your  letter  from  Melissa  today.”  He  hisses  the  name 
scornfully. 

“You  what?  You  read  my  letter?” 

“Sure.  Was  that  her  picture  in  the  envelope?  Not  very  pretty,  is  she?” 
“Jesus  Christ  Jock,  you  went  in  my  drawer  and  read  my  letter?” 
Duncan  is  flabbergasted  and  articulates  each  word  slowly  and  precisely, 
as  if  to  be  sure  Jock  makes  no  mistake  about  the  question. 

“Yeah.  I  read  the  goddamn  letter.  That’s  not  such  a  hard  idea  to 
grasp.  That  was  her?” 

“Yeah.” 

“She’s  the  girl  in  your  letter  from  Richard,  who  was  out  in  the 
woods  with  some  guy,  right?”  Jock,  who  pursues  all  his  perverse 
activities  with  delight,  says  ‘right’  with  the  air  of  a  small  town  district 
attorney. 

“I  guess.”  Duncan  is  shocked  by  all  this,  as  he  has  taken  great 
pleasure  in  the  prestige  of  getting  letters  from  a  girl,  the  pretense  that 


she  is  his  ‘woman’;  a  link  with  his  old  home  has  been  violated.  He 
shakes  his  head  -if  he  thought  he  could  beat  up  Jock,  he  would  fight 
him,  but  Jock  is  a  champion  wrestler,  so  Duncan  finds  himself  in  a 
familiar  position:  obliged  to  rebel,  he  is  constricted  in  his  movement  by 
some  rational  bond.  Hatred,  outrage  at  the  injustice  of  which  he  is  the 
butt  soars  up  in  him,  animates  him,  inflames  him,  but  knows  no  release. 


Congo  Joe  is  raving,  stomping  back  and  forth  behind  his  desk,  baring 
his  teeth  like  a  horse;  his  harangue  has  been  generated  by  the  poor 
response  to  his  questions  about  Henry  IV,  Part  1. 

“Well,  hello  there,  Watkins.  Didn’t  notice  you  over  there— you  don’t 
take  up  much  room.  How  are  you  today?”  Congo  barks  out  the  question 
mockingly,  to  the  amusement  of  the  class. 

“I’m  all  right  sir.” 

“Did  you  enjoy  study-hall  yesterday?” 

“No  sir.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  have  to  say  about  Henry  IV,  Part  1,  the 
magnificent  play  you  were  assigned  for  today.  Anything  in  particular 
strike  you  about  it?” 

“Well,  yes  sir,  1  think. ..this  transition  that  Hal  makes. ..from  a 
carouser,  a  loafer  to  a  hero. ..well  he  has  it  in  him  all  along  to  do  it.  He 
rises  to  the  occasion.  He  likes  to  clown  around,  but  when  he  knows  for 
sure  he  has  to  stop,  he  doesn’t  put  up  with  it  any  more.  It’s  not  big 
change  in  him,  only  what  he  does.” 

“Hm,  yes.  Very  good,  Watkins,  very  astute  analysis.”  Congo  does  not 
bark  these  words  but  says  them  sincerely,  softly,  and  the  class  becomes 
quiet. 


Watkins  is  lost  in  his  musings  as  he  enters  the  lobby  for  recess— a 
sense  of  resolve,  of  strength  comes  over  him  and  he  knows,  in  some  way 
he  knows,  that  he  must  be  able  to  succeed  here,  must  jump  in  and  fill 
his  place,  must  submit  his  will  to  that  of  this  monstrous  other,  become 
one  with  it,  for  no  clear  reason,  and  with  a  broad,  confident  grin  he 
strides  up  to  Jock  and  slaps  him  on  the  back,  exclaims  vigorously. 
“How’s  it  going  today  Jock.” 


Diane  Weddington 


Two  Poems 


Michelangelo  lay  on  his  back 
while  paint  dripped  down  his  chin 
and  his  gumboots  stuck  to  his  feet. 
Today  another  chip  dropped 
from  the  fingertip  of  Adam 
and  the  public  were  not  admitted 
for  half  an  hour. 


A  fingertouch  photograph 
is  all  that  I  brought  back 
with  me. 

My  fingers  have  paralyzed; 
they  cannot  trace 
a  crippled  memory. 
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American  Diet  Called  National  Disaster 


Item:  “The  American  public  is  eating  a  strange  diet ,  ”  (Dr.  George) 
Briggs  said,  adding  that  Americans  eat  more  sugar,  pure  fat  and 
wheat  flour  than  their  entire  intake  of  other  foods. 

—  Washington  Post  1971 


When  did  it  first  get  out  of  hand? 

We’ve  lost  an  instinct,  gained  a  pound 
Found  happiness  in  a  tin  can 
And  reason  in  a  Hershey  bar. 

Measuring  time  in  minutes  saved 
by  frozen  peas 
and  Ready  Whip, 

Instant  inanities  preserved  in  ajar. 

(.  .  .  Eve,  a  garden,  sweet  perfection, 
crunching  mankind’s  cosmic  crime 
on  a  Golden  Delicious  indiscretion— 
Paradise  lost,  but  it  saved  time..) 

From  mother  to  mother  —  plot  of  the  plate 
The  mouth-to-mouth  degeneration 
of  a  nation. 


(  ...  In  the  silence  of  night, 

A  grim  staccato  beat, 

Two  hundred  million  mouths, 
Precision  trained-to  eat...) 

Pretzels,  prunes,  apple  strudel, 

Matzo  balls  and  pseudo-beef 
Trashed  on  Fritos,  we  trust  and  pray 
to  the  omnipotent  One-A-Day 
(Old  habits  die  hard,  they  say.) 

A  man  once  told  me,  “You  are  what  you  eat.” 

I  find  that  hard  to  swallow. 
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Z.  Versailles 


Two  Poems 


Dec.  7,  1970 


The  Japanese  attacked  their 
pearl  harbors  and  decided  to 
buy  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  grand  economic  fiasco  and  a 
good  time  was  had  by  all. 


The  Free  Speech  Movement,  1965 


Tom  and  I  walked  into  the  john  at  Candlestick  Park  and 
made  different  dates  in  all  the  stalls  so  the  queers 
would  come  and  we  would  beat  them  up. 
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Three  Short  Poems 


I  thank  the  ribbons  that  chastise 
Your  curtaining  hair- 
It  is  right,  sleeked  from  cheeks  and  eyes, 
Your  highness,  light,  and  nighness. 

Lee  Morrison 


Self-searching  anguish, 
driving  insecurity; 
wound  up  insatiably 
and  ticking,  brown  importunate: 

he  seized  her  new  philosophy. 


Christine  Lintz 


Pieces 


1  was  searching  through 
my  pocket  today 
in  nervous-fingered  conversation, 
when  I  found  some  gypsy  confetti 
that  you  hid  there  at  a  party 
before ; 

I  tossed  it  high  above  my  head 
and  laughed  out  loud 
at  the  rainbow-snowflakes 
in  my  hair. 

Then  I  cried. 


Jeff  Gibbons 
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Jay  Bryan 


Two  Poems 


let  lie  the  virgin  earth; 
leave  open  the  virgin  birth. 

remember  still 
the  beating  still,  the  pulse 
your  pulse,  thumping 
beneath  to  me 

lain  windswept,  ankle-deep; 

I  am  alone  with  this  England, 
your  only  England, 

brittle  rock 
and  tormented  ivy, 
peaceful  calamity, 
deadly  right— 

I  and  my  escape 
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In  Plaza  del  Campo  men  covertly 
graze  doors  and  covet. 

Crisp  eyes, 
they  are  flung, 
flinging  themselves  after- 
come  closer  they  thistle, 
come  closer, 

crossing  paths  and  bypassing  each  other. 

And  the  swallow  always  gives  way. 

He  cannot  help  himself. 

He  will  fly  himself  to  death. 

The  bat  doesn’t  miss; 

smaller  than  leaf, 

he  cannot  be  pursued 

beyond  the  shadows  of  Plaza  del  Campo’s 

balconies; 

out-flung  hands 

addressing  the  moon, 

and  hurry  below; 

what  is  it  they  finally  discover; 

each  is  replaced  with  another; 
night  shudders  into  morning. 
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Two  Short  Poems 


.  .  .  Et  pour  finir 
11  s’est  mis  a  parler 
Tandis  qu’une  armee  d’oiseaux 
m’ont  envahi  l’avenir. 


Goldi  Irani 


When  I  discovered  death, 
the  burglar  in  the  dark 
above  the  stairs, 

I  held  my  breath  and  fled— 

until  I  saw  a  boulder 

reflecting  sun  for  centuries, 

and  watched  a  new-born  guppy  flick 

its  yolk  across  the  infinity 

of  the  bowl  and  feed  its  mother. 

The  angel  cannot  close 

his  wings  around  the  stone, 

nor  compromise  the  unconditional  close. 


Marsha  Poirier 
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Donald  Yates 


Manna 


I  t  was  already  three  o’clock  in  the 
a.m.  and  Roland  Cassidy  could  not  get  to  sleep  to  save  his  life.  There  he  was. 
He  remembered  somewhere  reading  about  how  association  games  in  which 
you  began  at  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  progressed  from  there 
through  the  others  could  facilitate  the  relaxation  of  the  musculature  and 
mental  energies.  He  gave  up  at  C.  He  looked  ardently  at  the  water  stain  in  the 
plaster  on  the  ceiling  above  his  bed  and  decided  that  it  bore  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  descent.  He  was  always  doing  things  like 
that.  He  was  disinclined  at  the  present  moment  to  turn  over  on  his  side  in  the 
overlarge  four-poster  bed  because  on  the  far  wall  was  a  portrait  of  Goethe  as  a 
young  man.  It  irked  him.  The  oil  had  been  executed  with  an  indelibly 
Teutonic  fervor  that  left  the  visionary  eyes  of  the  Bard  like  those  of  a  saint. 
They  seemed  to  follow  you  about,  penetrant,  reproachful,  like  an  icon .  The 
landlady  counted  it  one  of  her  most  precious  havings.  Once,  guiltily,  Cassidy 
had  taken  the  picture  down  from  its  reverential  perch  on  the  wall  but  he  had 
been  more  disturbed  by  the  dust-limned  rectangle,  emblem  of  absence,  than 
by  the  actual  Platonic  reality,  Kitsch  though  it  was.  He  put  it  up  again  and  up 
it  stayed. 

Otherwise  the  room  was  quite  vapid.  There  was  a  round  table  in  the  center 
and  two  doors.  One  of  them  did  not  open.  The  other  connected  to  the 
hallway,  one  of  many  in  the  nineteenth  century  quasi-crypto-Neo-Gothic 
structure  on  the  outskirts  of  the  equally  “Gothic”  oversized  German  Stadt. 
In  the  centrum  was  the  Gothic  cathedral  and  around  it,  the  pulp  about 
a  peach  pit,  clung  the  Beidermeier  residential  and  industrial 
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mannikins  with  irrefutable  names  like  Gisela  and  Gudrun  held  on  tight  as  the 
car  balked,  lurched  forward  and  wormed  its  way  around  tight  street  corners 
and  through  the  medieval  city  gates.  It  was  a  city  of  women.  They  swayed  in 
unison,  glad  of  gab,  aboard  the  streamlined  streetcars  like  ripe  grain  in  the 
wind,  registering  the  swerve  and  curve  of  the  tracks  like  proper  needles.  In  the 
early  morning,  still  groggy,  Cassidy  would  circle  the  round  table  aimlessly 
looking  for  streetcar  tickets.  He  despised  riding  them  because  he  hated 
waiting  for  things.  Patience  was  never  his  forte.  He  was  either  coming  or  going 
and  in  between  you  could  put  all  the  rest  of  it. 

The  truth  was,  Cassidy  was  an  incurable  introvert.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  existence  was  a  contagion  that  could  only  be  checked  by  each  man’s 
quarantining  himself  in  his  own  bed.  His  assurity  on  certain 
incontrovertibilities  was  solid,  his  ego  egged  on  by  conscientious  oblivion.  He 
thought  about  the  sordidness  of  his  life  in  Germanland,  his  motiveless 
lingering,  inveterate  procrastination,  and,  short  of  a  perverse  pride  at  being  so 
Hamletesque,  so  Prufrockian,  he  could  not  manage  to  unmoor  his  soul  into 
the  shades  of  sleep  with  any  sense  of  bon  voyage.  All  was  gaucherie.  He  felt 
the  temporalia  and  memorabilia  of  the  past  year  slipping  through  his  system 
like  daily  menus.  He  couldn’t  remember  what  he  had  been  eating  here.  One 
thing  for  sure.  It  was  bound  to  have  been  carbohydrate  and  nonnutritive. 
Weight  was  a  bugaboo.  A  Zeppelin  in  the  wind,  bellying  in  the  westering 
wind,  he  longed  to  be  off. 


He  woke  up  the  next  morning  an  hour  later  than  usual  and  barged  out 
into  the  winter  weather  without  his  breakfast.  He  missed  the  streetcar 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  stop,  blowing  on  his  hands  to  keep  them  warm 
and  stamping  his  feet  to  keep  them  from  freezing  on  him.  A  strange  dream 
he’d  had  last  night...  As  always  with  these  dreams  there  was  that  inscrutable 
concreteness  of  pattern  and  detail,  uninterpolated,  hinting  and  insinuating. 
Dreams  are  inexhaustibly  discutable,  he  mused,  but  also  accordingly 
immemorable.  They  embossed  their  stamp  on  the  day  like  a  mint.  The  sun 
up,  mined  forth  by  morning,  like  a  tarnished  coin.  But  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  dream’s  particulars  this  time  and  felt  as  if  knew  them  like 
the  back  of  his  hand.  It  had  been  a  dream  about  reality.  He  had  gotten  up  late 
and  had  been  waiting  for  the  streetcar.  He  had  dreamed  he  had  walked  into 
the  office  where  he  worked  as  a  translator  and  had  had  a  stomach  ache  all  day 
long. 

The  Strassenbahn  prowled  confidently,  jerking  down  the  confining  tracks 
like  a  mad  mouse,  or  a  coalcart  in  a  mine  shaft,  nosed  to  a  stop,  buzzed  open 
and  shut  its  doors  and  charged  off  for  the  inner  city. 

Cassidy  found  himself  surrounded  by  schoolchildren,  in  the  unaccustomed 
company  of  prim  stockinged  misses  and  shaggy  boys  with  their  school  slates 
strapped  to  their  backs.  His  memory  did  not  serve  him  well,  was  blank.  But 
then  he  remembered.  He  was  late.  The  reason  the  urchins  paid  him  no 
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attention  was  that  their  curiosities,  God  knows,  stinted  by  the  innate 
earnestness  of  growing  up  in  postwar  efficient  Germany,  had  long  since  given 
way  to  a  blase  work-ethic.  Right  now  they  were  working  very  hard  at  sitting 
still  in  their  seats,  riding,  and  watching  for  their  stop.  Their  eyes,  adult-like, 
fixed  on  objects  with  an  intelligence  comparable  only  to  some  supreme 
boredom.  The  streetcar  slipped  into  the  city  proper  now.  It  entered  through 
the  towering  city  gates  which  presided  over  the  suburbs  like  a  gargantuan 
hoot  owl,  swallowing  the  train  now  like  a  capsule. 

Cassidy  detrained  at  Domplatz  and  walked  to  the  bank  passing 
custom-decorated  garish  window  displays  and  citizenry  dressed  to  match.  His 
Strassenbahn  glided  past  like  a  whim,  headed  for  the  west  side  of  town,  a 
district  which,  in  his  entire  year’s  residence  in  the  city,  he  had  never  once 
even  seen. 

Absently,  Cassidy  fingered  a  one-pfennig  piece  in  his  trouser  pocket, 
change  from  buying  milk.  It  was  supposed  to  be  for  good  luck.  He  had  an 
unaccountable,  bizarre  compulsion  to  place  the  tiny  coin  on  his  tongue  as  he 
had  seen  priests  do  at  Mass  and  to  swallow  it  whole.  When  he  had  been  a  child 
his  mother  had  told  him;  she  had  told  him:  if  he  swallowed  an  orange  seed,  an 
orange  tree  would  sprout  out  of  his  ears.  Money  does  not  grow  on  trees;  he 
smiled.  But  money  is  also  the  radix  malorum,  he  remembered,  the  root  of  all 
evil.  And  the  human  body  a  tube.  The  downed  coin  would  be  returned,  he 
concluded;  it  was  retrievable.  Grasping  it  between  three  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  he  felt  the  pfennig  hard  and  definitive.  Cushioning  it,  tentatively,  his 
fingertips  felt  caressed  and  supple.  Such  a  slight  thing,  this  pfennig.  He  put  it 
in  his  mouth  and  clamped  down  his  Adam’s  apple.  Money’s  nasty,  he 
remembered  then.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  his  mother  used  to  say  that 
to  him.  His  hand  went  back  into  his  left  trouser  pocket,  rooting  furtively  for 
the  coin.  He  could  still  almost  feel  it,  yet  he  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  it 
was  in  his  stomach.  He  was  contaminated!  That  was  his  first  thought. 

Maybe  he  should  go  right  to  the  hospital,  not  far  from  there,  and  have  his 
stomach  pumped  out?  But  a  mere  one-pfennig  piece,  no  bigger  than  a 
bufferin:  it  was  absurd!  No,  he  would  wait  for  it  to  be  passed  through,  and  if 
after  three  days  it  did  not  materialize,  then  he  would  go  see  the  doctor. 
Hospitals  were  so  damn  expensive.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  being 
circumspect. 


The  bank  was  already  open  of  course  and  he  followed  a  rather  pudgy  old 
woman,  laboring  in  with  a  bag  the  size  of  a  sack,  into  the  lobby.  He 
ducked  into  the  office  area  behind  the  tellers  and  headed  for  his  desk  at  the 
rear,  rebuffing  a  wave  of  “Guten  Morgen’s.”  It  was  just  like  the  dream... 
Everyone  by  this  time  was  busying  themselves  with  their  assignments  for  the 
morning.  From  his  perspective  in  time,  gained  by  his  being  an  hour  less  awake 
than  everyone  else,  Cassidy  had  a  vision  of  the  women  tellers  at  their  posts, 
their  tails  turned  to  him,  cackling  like  hens.  They  snatched  bills  from  the 
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money  trays  with  their  index  fingers  and  licked  their  thumbs,  for  traction, 
mechanically,  proboscidiferously.  The  biddies! 

Settling  into  his  hardwood  captain’s  chair  and  shuffling  through  the 
paperwork  on  his  desktop,  Cassidy  was  aware  of  the  one-pfennig  piece  in  his 
stomach.  It  was  on  edge,  like  an  eyeball.  Discomfited,  he  thought  about  his 
dream  again.  The  eye  did  not  blink  or  wink.  Pupil-like,  it  awaited  the 
instruction  of  light  to  verify  its  being  at  all  metallic.  Now  it  felt  rather  like  a 
wafer.  Or  perhaps  an  egg.  It  wanted  to  unwind.  Past  a  landless  horizon,  it 
propelled  his  atomicule-battered  egoship,  rudderless,  to  he  knew  not  where. 
There  is  no  rest  for  the  wary. 

Cassidy’s  job  was  translating  English  transfer  notes  into  German,  an 
unnecessary  fastidium  since  everybody’s  uncle  spoke  English,  but  it  required 
little  attention,  was  solitary,  boring  and  uninspiring.  He  amused  himself  with 
mental  games.  Sometimes  he  fell  asleep  and  woke  up  with  his  eyes  open 
already.  No  one  talked  to  him.  He  did  not  give  a  yellow  ratzoo  either.  He 
addressed  everyone  in  the  building  as  “Sie”  and  did  not  know  a  soul  after  five 
p.m.  He  had  a  persistent  unrealized  desire  to  go  to  bed  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Fraeulein  in  the  office,  knew  they  were  consenting,  but  disliked  the 
idea  of  mornings  after.  He  was  careful  to  appear  closeshaven  and  discrete 
enough  to  eat  his  lunch  at  a  Schnellimbiss  where  he  knew  none  of  the  other 
employees  would  show  up. 

The  coin,  like  sonar,  teased  on  its  rim  in  his  stomach  and  wouldn’t  settle. 
He  wanted  to  tell  someone  what  he  had  done  to  himself  but  felt  foolish,  and, 
above  all,  helpless  to  articulate  any  explanation  of  sorts. 

The  day  wore  on,  wore  off,  and  ended.  Cassidy  put  on  his  hat  and  walked 
squarely  out  of  the  bank  onto  a  streetcar.  This  time  among  more  usual 
humanscapes,  he  rode  placidly  to  his  stop  and  climbed  off  in  a  strangely 
pensive  mood.  He  wanted  something.  Something.  At  the  local  Co-op  there 
were  new  Zwetschen  from  Yugoslavia.  Zombie,  he  loped  over  to  the  store  and 
bought  three  dozen.  Like  a  carnivore,  he  preferred  to  drag  his  food  to  his  lair 
and  dine  in  solitude.  Nights  were  his  own.  He  read  and  munched  plums  and 
drank  warm  milk. 

Then  and  only  then  could  he  think  about  the  bank.  If  God  did  not  exist, 
he  reasoned,  and  if  all  our  actions  and  thoughts  and  words  go  unrecorded, 
then  memory  must  be  the  summum  bonum.  Time  will  erase  sins  if  God 
won’t.  This  he  knew.  A  bank,  he  formulated,  is  like  a  memory  bank.  He 
remembered  reading  in  the  ABC  of  Reading :  “Any  general  statement  is  like  a 
cheque  drawn  drawn  on  a  bank.  Its  value  depends  on  what  is  there  to  meet 
it.”  OK.  The  interest,  he  reflected,  is  minimal,  but,  then  again,  it’s  the 
principle  of  the  thing  that  counts  always.  God’s  a  pretty  good  guy.  At  least, 
he  is  not  chinzy.  Or  is  he?  Why  else  are  there  so  damned  many  of  us  here?  Far 
be  it  from  me,  Cassidy  finally  shrugged,  to  accuse  God  of  superfluity,  but  it 
does  appear  as  if  a  drastic  oversight  had  been  committed.  What  matter:  let  us 
remember  what  we  don’t  know  yet. 
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That  night,  cinemascopically,  his  dreams  flickered  before  him  lambently 
and  unaltered  by  artificial  ellipses  of  time,  unabridged  and  unedited. 
When  he  woke  up  he  was  under  the  firm  impression  of  having  slept  through 
the  entire,  bloody  day  and  moreover  of  having  dreamed  it  in  advance.  The 
coin  in  his  innards  spun  like  the  sun  through  the  Zodiacal  belt  and  it  came  up 
“heads.”  Tails,  and  he’d  have  lost.  This  he  knew  for  sure. 

That  there  were  no  people  in  Cassidy’s  life  was  not  surprising.  But  it  did 
not  deter  him  from  being  sociable  when  the  cause  arose.  He  took  beatific 
pleasure  in  doffing  his  hat— a  Continental  gesture— to  the  people  he 
recognized  in  the  streets.  Today  he  met  more  than  usual.  Today  the  whole 
Stadt  seemed  dissatisfied,  vagrantly  uneasy.  Cassidy  felt  queasy,  thinking 
about  his  coin,  his  hidebound  treasure  trove.  Today  it  seemed  more  metallic, 
acidic.  Its  edge,  smooth  and  rimmed,  defined  his  own  psychic  insularity. 
Solipsism  is  its  own  reward.  The  pfennig  however  rotated  tirelessly,  facing 
first  this  way,  then  that.  A  one-sided  plane.  He  was  still  a  mite  under  the 
weather. 

The  secretaries,  uncharacteristically,  were  clustered  in  a  herd  at  the  back 
of  the  office  talking  about  dreams.  One  of  them,  Frau  Buerstler,  had 
established  herself,  on  the  virtue  of  having  read  a  book  about  them,  as  the 
local  cognoscente  on  the  subject  and  was  dispensing  advice  generously.  They 
had  dreamed  they  were  at  work.  Interested,  Cassidy  did  not  join  in  the 
conversation.  He  went  right  to  work  and  got  as  far  as  the  letter  S  before 
lunch. 

His  appetite  was  impaired  by  the  dyspepsia  of  the  pfennig  piece  in  him,  so 
he  took  a  walk  instead  of  going  to  the  potato  salad  place.  In  the  last  few 
decades  interest  in  walking  has  receded  quite  significantly.  But  behold!  The 
whole  city  walking  as  in  a  trance,  aimless,  fancifully  somnambulent. 
Capriciously,  Cassidy  entered  the  Kaufhof  in  order  to  buy  a  birthday  present 
for  a  distant  friend  of  his  whose  birthday  had  been  almost  a  month  ago.  He 
planned  to  blame  the  late  arrival  of  the  gift  on  the  mails. 

“Entschuldigung,  bitte,”  said  Cassidy  as  Germanly  as  possible.  “Sag’  mir, 
bitte.  Haben  Sie  eine  schoene  aber  gar  nicht  zu  teure  Brieftasche  als 
Geschenck ?” 

“Pardon  me,  Sir?”  said  the  impudent  clerk.  He  was  a  German. 

“Ich  babe  nach  einer  Brieftasche  gefragt.  Haben  Sie  so  eine?” 

“You  speak  very  well  for  an  American.” 

“Bin  aber  gar  kein  Amerikaner.  Komme  aus  Quebec.  Kanada.  Ich  suche 
eine  Brieftasche.  Sie  soil  ein  Geschenck  fuer  meinen  Vetter.  Eine  braune, 
echte  leder—kalbsleder— nicht  zu  teure.  ”  He  spake  in  High  German. 

Unperturbed,  the  clerk  continued  in  his  Eton  English.  “I  always  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  practice  my  English.  Would  you  excuse  me,  please.”  He 
dismissed  Cassidy  with  a  nod  and  turned  to  the  woman  behind  him  inspecting 
socks.  “Darf  ich  Ihnen  helfen,  meine  Dame?” 
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Cassidy  went  away  from  there.  In  the  department  store  across  the  street 
he  approached  his  second  one. 

“Koennen  Sie  mir  bitte  sagen,  wo  man  die  Brieftaschen  finden  kann?”  he 
enunciated  to  the  clerk. 

“I  am  sorry,  Sir,”  labored  the  clerk  mountainously,  “I  do  not  shpeek 
Anglisshh.” 

The  coin  in  Cassidy’s  stomach  signalled  and  he  thanked  the  young  man  for 
his  help  anyway.  His  lunch  break  was  over.  The  pfennig  radiated  warmth,  like 
an  open  sore.  He  must  do  something  about  this. 

The  week  went.  Cassidy  combed  through  his  third  day’s  stool,  but  no 
pfennig.  He  knew  it  to  be  still  there  in  his  gut,  gathering  circles  around 
it  like  an  unsleeping  eye. 

His  dreams  got  more  daring,  deader.  Like  limits  in  a  calculus  formula,  they 
rapidly  approached  reality.  The  next  day’s  happenings  and  all  that  was  in 
store  for  him  were  precognosed,  foreordained  because  foreknown.  He  was 
never  surprised  now;  he  was  desperately  bored.  At  wit’s  ends,  he  tried  in  vain 
to  inject  a  little  derring-do,  a  little  aplomb,  into  his  affairs.  Weirdness  did  not 
work.  To  no  avail,  extemporizing.  Mere  suggestion  was  sufficient.  The 
possibility  of  adlibbing  was  foreclosed,  out  of  the  question.  He  wallowed. 
Maternally,  he  placated  himself,  his  wilder  mind,  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
talent  lay  buried  inside  of  him  like  a  chrysalis. 

Insomnia  increased.  He  became  more  and  more  irritable  at  work.  He  began 
to  imagine  that  everyone  else  suffered  from  the  same  malaise  as  himself  and 
that  the  whole  vast  world  was  but  a  half-hearted  rehearsal  of  a  play  given 
yesterday.  The  atmosphere  seemed  surcharged  with  staleness  and  saturated 
with  lackadaisicality.  People  moved  on  cue,  doors  flew  open  and  shut  as  if  by 
remote  control,  and  nobody  cracked  so  much  as  a  smile.  Even  mistakes 
seemed  planned,  artificial  and  contrived.  Wistfully,  Cassidy  yearned  to  get 
away  from  the  dream,  to  get  away  to  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  and  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  vacationing  at  his  favorite  spa,  high  in  the  mountains.  Then  the 
nightmare  would  end,  at  last,  he  hoped  piously.  The  Swiss,  that  nation  of 
hosteliers,  have  a  penchant  for  cleanliness  and  mental  hygiene.  He  knew 
people  there,  and  chess  was  his  favorite  game.  It  was  so  logical,  he  was  fond 
of  saying. 

The  coin  continued  to  bother  him.  He  imagined  his  craw  coating  it  with 
layers  and  layers  of  pulp,  an  oyster  a  pearl.  Long  ago  he  had  formulated  his 
metaphor  for  the  world  and  experience  and  it  was  now  suddenly  unapt.  Life 
was  supposed  to  be  a  collander;  the  mind  sifted  through  the  semiprecious 
stones  of  experience  like  a  sieve  does,  culling  from  the  bulk  of  happenstance 
those  few  largest  gimcracks,  and  the  small  fry  fell  by  the  wayside.  Reduced 
now  to  imaginative  bankruptcy,  literally,  he  was  forced  to  panhandle 
somewhat.  The  pfennig  would  not  fall  through.  It  stuck  to  the  bottom  of  his 
gut  like  chewing  gum.  It  nettled  him,  seemed  to  enlarge  richly,  encyst,  add 
xylem,  wax  and  wane,  turned  into  a  large  clock,  to  a  sun  dial,  then  a  dollar,  a 
checker,  dinnerplate,  a  medal,  his  watch  fob. 
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The  Germans  were  real  pigs.  Student-types  in  blazers  and  Parisian 
see-through  lace  shirts  loitered  in  front  of  the  cinemas  looking  at  the 
marquees  which  advertised  the  latest  “art”  films.  The  women  got  fat;  and  the 
older  ones  went  punctually  to  market  on  weekdays  and  to  church  on  Sundays 
likewise.  On  weekends  also  all  families  got  together  their  parts  and  went  for 
the  compulsory  after-Sunday-dinner-dessert  stroll,  kith  and  kin.  In  the 
afternoon  they  could  be  seen  en  masse,  hunkering  like  Gartenzeugen  in  their 
Schriebergaerten,  plying  the  urban  sod  with  seed  and  finger.  To  Cassidy  they 
were  swine.  Biblically-minded,  he  was  not  about  to  divulge  his  pearl,  not  on 
your  life. 

It  was  on  Sunday  then  that  he  at  last  figured  it  out.  Es  war  Kinderspiel. 
He  would  simply  stay  up  all  one  night,  not  let  himself  fall  asleep  and  dream, 
and  thereby  thwart  his  prophetic  coin.  His  ultimatum  amounted  to  a 
metaphysical  abstinence,  a  suspense.  Not  having  received  a  sneak  preview  of 
the  morrow’s  doings,  he  could  greet  the  morning  with  something  approaching 
expentency.  Expecting  something  was  just  that:  at  the  moment  of  abortion, 
miscarriage  becomes  strangely  preferable. 

Sunday  nights  in  Germanland,  one  sits  in  the  living  room,  eats  bread  and 
jam  wisely  and  after  supper  goes  to  bed  early.  Cassidy  sat  in  bed  now  reading 
Robert  Burton’s  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY  with  a  cup  of  expresso  in 
his  lap.  The  hours,  cowardly,  dragged,  dribbled  on  and  passed  by 
imperceptibly  into  countable  units.  Eine  Stunde,  da  bist  du.  .  .  One’s 
thoughts  rose  up  inside  of  one  like  a  dream  and  broke  on  the  morning  shore 
like  tides.  Inside  is  out  there.  Sometimes  life  is  so  very  gradual,  so 
undergraduate,  that  it  ceases  to  be  at  all  instructive.  Dimensions  dim.  One 
thought  fills  immensity . 

Monday  morning  and  Cassidy  was  at  a  complete  loss.  He  had  woken  up 
_  suddenly  into  speech.  Then,  retracing  the  night’s  chronology  from  the 
beginning,  he  had  sorted  out  the  following  sequence:  ...He  dozed. ...he 
dreamed  he  had  a  dream  about  dozing  off,  woke,  or  half-awoke,  dropped  off 
again  into  a  daze,  dozed,  cozy  and  comfortable  at  last  with  his  hands  folded 
across  his  chest  like  a  dead  man’s. ...he  had  lain  sprawled  on  the  crack  between 
the  two  worlds. ...yesterday  and  tomorrow. ..He  had  felt  like  a  million 
dollars.. ..for  the  first  time  in  months,  he  had  felt,  or  he  had  felt  that  he  felt, 
like  having  a  woman.  If  he  had  been  awake,  he  had  reasoned  then,  he  would 
have  masturbated  perhaps,  but  something  there  had  ruled  that  out.  Not  that 
it  would  have  worked  detrimentally  on  his  mental  health,  but  that  it  had 
seemed  degrading,  no,  degrading  in  the  sense  that  it  had  seemed,  it  was!,  too 
solipsistic.  He  had  wanted  a  woman,  yes,  and  someone  to  stand  up  inside  of. 
When  he  awoke,  happy  that  he  had  had  a  purely  fanciful  dream,  unvatic, 
unreal  as  the  others  not  had  been.  He  began  to  pace  around  the  table 
restlessly,  taking  census  in  his  committee  of  selves  and  deciding  that,  damn  it 
all,  he  had  wanted  a  woman  not  only  in  the  dream,  but,  at  that  moment, 
then,  in  reality:  that  is,  in  remembering  the  memory  of  wanting  which  he  had 
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at  the  moment  of  conception  distrusted.  Goethe  leered  at  him.  Cassidy 
unhung  him  from  the  wall  and  put  him  in  the  closet  where  he  wanted  to  be 
anyway,  probably.  Then  he  was  unable  to  get  to  sleep  again  he  was  so  curious 
about  the  morrow.  Maybe  he  would  ask  out  one  of  the  secretaries.  Anything 
could  happen.  Es  wird  was  Beliebiges  geschehen. 

But  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  pfennig  was  still  undeniably  there.  It  was  morning 
and  he  felt  ill.  Today  he  really  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen.  Sure 
of  calamity,  he  stayed  home  from  work.  He  phoned  up  the  bank  offering  his 
apologies  and  lay  in  bed  and  stared  at  the  ceiling  above  him,  imprinted  with 
its  emblematic  dove  in  descent.  It  was  the  American  eagle.  It  was  the  bird 
that  didn’t  come  back  the  first  time  Noah  let  see  whether  the  waters  had 
abated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Cassidy  hated  America  more  than 
Germany.  He  hated  the  white,  tissue-papery  bread  and  he  hated  phoniness. 
Fake  this,  fake  that,  bogus  everything.  And  now  this  descendental  dove. 

In  the  mood  evinced  above,  he  was  suddenly  back  on  the  crack  between 
the  two  worlds,  wanting.  Wanting  the  world.  The  the. 

Suddenly  he  knew  who  he  was.  Eine  Stunde,  da  bist  du  .  .  .  . 

But  just  when  he  thought  he  knew  who  he  was,  just  when  he  SAW  it  all, 
he  was  dead  again. 

He  was  awake  again.  He  had  slept  through  the  entire  day  until  it  was  the 
next  day.  He  couldn’t  remember  what  he  was  supposed  to  do  today  and  he 
felt  genuinely  glad.  He  took  an  hour  getting  ready  for  work.  The  gol-durn 
pfennig  seemed  to  have  ephemerized.  In  its  place  a  strange,  new  assurance. 
Today  would  be  different,  existential. 

He  walked  to  work,  reconnoitering  the  pellucid  quiddity  of  sin  and  sense. 
He  whipped  through  his  translations  in  no  time  flat  and  lumbered  any 
number  of  times,  dinosaurically ,  over  to  the  window  to  look  and  unspool  his 
thoughts.  The  weather  was  of  that  special  brand  called  maerchenhaftes  in  the 
vernacular,  or  “as  in  a  fairy  tale.”  It  was  blue  blue  to  the  top  and  clear  cut  to 
everywhere.  Yes.  That  was  the  word  for  it  alright,  maerchenhaftes.  One  must 
accept  each  word,  rather  than  at  face  value,  into  one’s  mouth  like  an  old 
peasant  biting  a  Mark  at  market,  spit  it  out  again,  dentifriced  with  proof. 

Work  over,  Cassidy  walked  home,  did  calistenics  and  went  out  to  eat,  an 
extravagant  move.  And  a  memorable  occasion;  he  ordered  an  ample  meal  of 
meat,  soup,  salad,  wine  and  dessert  at  the  neighborhood  Gasthaus,  took  his 
precious  time,  and  tipped  too  much.  The  Herr  Ober,  an  Italian,  kowtowed 
spoke  Germanish  slowly  and  overaudibly  and  wished  him  goodnight.  Cassidy 
folded  the  menu  into  his  pocket  as  a  souvenir  against  grandchildren  and 
walked  out  into  the  clear  night  air  satisfied  and  adventuresome.  He  viewed 
the  world  thus  and  so.  Try  he  did,  to  stand  on  equal  footing  with  premises 
and  followups. 

We  are  digging  the  abyss  of  Babel,  Cassidy  realized.  Bedrock,  bedrock  is 
where,  at  the  axis  mundi  perhaps,  Satan  stands  on  his  head.  Things  fall  up. 

But  the  coin  was  finally  cumbent. 
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Termitic  Trepidation 


I’m  afraid  that  my  house  is  going  to  get  termites. 

Pale  sightless  creatures,  eating  their  way  as  surely  as  an 

army  of  middle-aged  wives  from  my  Uncle’s  neighborhood 
eat  their  way  through  a  department-store  white  sale, 
with  the  apathetic  inevitable  patience  of  a  faceless  queue  of 
Saturday-night  successes  filing  into  a  movie  theater, 
Undermining  like  the  dogged  Avon  lady  the  that-which-is  that 
makes  a  house  itself. 

I  walk  around  my  house  a  thousand  times  a  day  checking, 
peering  into  those  soft  places  they  surreptitiously  get  their 
toe-hold, 

like  the  cheap  jack  pine  studs  set  under  the  bedroom  floor 
(I  shouldn’t  have  used  them,  but  at  one  time  I  couldn’t  afford 
more) 

and  the  front  porch  railing  that  (when  you  think  about  it) 
all  two  hundred  million  passers-by  brush  against, 

And  while  1  haven’t  been  able  to  find  their  insipid  regular 
teeth  marks, 

1  still  can’t  help  but  think  they’re  there. 
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My  Uncle  the  carpenter  chides  I’ve  got  a  touch  of  paranoia; 
Every  house  gets  them;  they’re  no  big  deal, 

And  anyway  he  once  heard  about  a  guy  who  got  out  of  bed  on 
New  Year’s  Eve 

and  found  a  nest  of  little  rattlesnakes  curled  up  like  petals 
in  his  basement. 

What,  he  says,  if  I  had  that  problem? 

Meanwhile  his  droop-jowled  colleague  at  the  lumberplant 
(who’s  from  Washington  State  where  they  chop  the  best  trees) 
sends  me  a  sawdust  mulch  for  my  flowerbed. 

And  anybody  who  knows  half  of  anything 
knows  termites  notoriously  thrive  in  old  sawdust. 

I  can’t  help  but  worry. 

I  fear  their  grinding  at  my  back  door  night  and  day, 
in  the  walls,  in  the  floor;  they  can  even  get  into  books. 

I  hear  their  dull  monotonous  chewing, 

I  see  the  passionless  deadly  mediocracy  in  their  eyes. 

I’ve  a  good  house,  one  of  those  rare  few  that’s  neither  pseudo 
ranch  nor  prefabricated. 

And  it  creaks  in  just  a  rhythm  I  want  to  keep  its  own. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  it’s  a  strong  house,  for  I’ve  tried  to  build 
it  well, 

but  strength  can  only  go  so  far  in  fighting  termites; 
they’ve  infested  houses  far  greater  than  mine  — 

Tchaikovsky’s  they  finally  felled  . 

1  can’t  help  but  worry. 

I’d  call  the  men  from  Orkin, 

but  my  Uncle’s  colleague  who  also  owns  a  television  station 
owns  the  company  half-share. 

Anyway  the  specialists  from  Orkin  just  pretend  to  analyze 
the  situation, 

thumping  at  private  parts  with  the  delicacy  of  a  lumberjack, 
and  then  have  the  gall  to  charge  an  exorbitant  tare. 

And  so  I  wait  and  worry,  inspecting  a  timber  here,  reinforcing 
one  there. 

I’d  rather  embrace  a  basement  of  full  grown  rattlesnakes, 
than  hear  the  dull  monotonous  chewing  of  termites. 
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Dennis  Coates 


Two  Poems 


Brain  Gas 


Brain  gas  passes 
Through  the  ears. 

For  most,  it  is  no  great  loss. 
Me,  I  catch  it  in  balloons 
And  save  it  till  it  cools, 

Then  pour  it  into  party  shapes 
And  freeze  it. 


Collard  Greens 


“Here,  have  some  of  these  here  collard  greens.” 

“No,  thank  you.” 

“Come  one,  have  some.  Century-old  recipe.” 

“Thank  you,  no  ...  I  just  don’t  care  for  them.” 

“If  that  don’t  beat  all!  Haven’t  you  ever  tried  them?” 

“No,  I  .  .  .  ” 

“Well,  how  do  you  know  if  you  like  them  or  not!” 

“I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  just  never  have.” 

“Is  it  the  looks?” 

“I  .  .  .  probably.  Yes,  that  must  be  it.” 

Eat.  Eat.  Eat. 

“Suppose  your  life  depended  on  it.  Would  you  eat  some?” 
“I  don’t  know.” 
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Sexy  Miss  Faye 


January’s  sun  somehow  saddened  old  Miss  Faye. 

We  would  see  her  on  the  sidewalk  as  we  sat  in  Earl’s  cafe, 
Staring  into  shop  windows  and  staggering  away. 

It  was  about  this  time,  if  I  recall, 

That  she  stopped  going  to  church. 

And  Reverend  Simpson  told  us  all 

What  he  had  found  crayoned  on  his  office  wall: 

“Lovely  Miss  Faye  has  two  white  bosoms  to  give; 

Sexy  Sarah  Lindgrove  Faye  really  knows  how  to  live; 

Beat  the  crowd,  there’s  truly  no  sane  alternative.” 

And  it  must  have  been  February  when  Doc  Taylor  found 
In  his  backyard,  Miss  Faye,  (quite  naked),  lying  on  the  ground 
Sobbing,  “rape,  rape  .  .  .  I’ve  been  raped! 

Help  me?  Is  there  no  one  around?” 

And  yet,  when  he  checked  her,  no  bruises  were  found. 

And  early  in  the  Spring  they  took  her  away. 

Doc  and  the  Reverend  go  to  see  her  they  say; 

They  go  to  talk  and  have  tea  with  sexy  Miss  Faye. 


Michael  Kenna 
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Two  Poems 


Accident 


The  snap  of  turtle-shell  beneath 
my  blundering  car-wheels 
made  me  cry.  The  mind  jars  back, 

recalls  surprising  softness  of 

a  dying  turtle,  sprawled  amid 

his  useless  shell,  beside  a  driveway— 

could  not  kill,  nor  heal: 

I  left.  Not  my  fault,  that  time 
nor  this.  But  who  had  made 

his  paper  armor?  Let  him  think 
(like  larger  cousins) 
that  he  could  outlast 

our  “vulnerable”  kind 
by  generations? 

Not  our  fault— 
and  something  else 
the  woman  shot 
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by  accident,  crossing 
a  street  could  tell  you 
(if  she  could  tell  you): 

the  smallest  thing— a  bullet,  even 
a  car  is  small  (from  a  certain  distance)  — 
ends  the  invisible 

mystery;  and  no  small  laughter 
echoing  downstairs 
out  of  the  clouds 

will  make  me  think 
there  aren’t  whole  rows 
of  rips  and  tears 

and  even  wrong  colors 
and  broken  lines 

on  the  fabric  the  drowsing 

Fortuna  makes 

on  an  antique  loom  .  .  . 
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The  Time  Before 


This  promise  is 
an  egg  we  carry 
tenderly; 
for  if  we  fall 
we  forfeit  all. 

Love’s  the  animal- 
soon  (it  may  be) 
the  shell  will  crack 
and  love  grow  free. 

Go  gently  now, 
that  we  may  sing 
years  hence,  beside 
some  Lethean  spring, 
the  death  of  a 
completed  thing. 
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Anais  Nin 


and  the  Dream 


On  examining  the  works  of  Anais  Nin  to  see  what  she  has  to  say  about  the 
dream,  we  see  that  she  has  a  lot  to  say.  Not  just  about  night  dreams  and  day 
dreams  exclusively  (though  they  do  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  subject), 
but  also  the  driving  subconscious  force  that  impels,  that  should  impel  us, 
towards  our  actions;  that  should,  if  need  be,  dislodge  the  conscious  force. 

In  The  House  of  Incest  Anais  Nin  exclaims,  “The  dream!  The  dream  rings 
through  me  like  a  giant  copper  bell  when  I  wish  to  betray  it.  It  brushes  by  me 
with  bat  wings  when  I  open  my  human  eyes  and  seek  to  live  dreamlessly .” 

In  The  Children  of  the  Albatross  we  read:  “This  boy,  thought  Djuna 
tenderly,  is  lost.  His  dreams  are  vague-formless.  The  half-formed  dreams 
unearthed  with  patience  from  Paul’s  vague  words,  dreams  of  which  they  were 
only  the  prologue...  She  believed  that  the  dream  which  human  beings  carry  in 
themselves  was  man’s  greatest  hunger.  If  statistics  were  taken,  there  would  be 
found  more  deaths  by  aborted  dreams  than  from  physical  calamities...  In  the 
world  of  the  dreamer  there  was  solitude...  The  dreamer  rejects  the  ordinary... 
With  action  came  anxiety  and  the  sense  of  insuperable  effort  to  match  the 
dream.” 

In  This  Hunger ,  “Lillian’s  collision  with  reality  blurs  her  vision,  and 
submerges  her  in  the  dream.” 

In  The  Cities  of  the  Interior,  the  dreams  which  Djuna  had  started  “to 
weave  as  if  they  were  nets  in  which  she  could  exist...  the  dream  which  gave 
birth  to  worlds  within  worlds...  continued  into  the  day  as  an  accompaniment 
to  acts.” 

In  Bread  and  the  Wafer  the  painters  “peopled  the  world  with  a  new  variety 
of  fruit  and  tree  to  surprise  you  with  the  bitterness  of  what  was  known  for  its 
sweetness,  and  the  sweetness  of  what  was  known  for  its  bitterness...  for  they 
all  deny  the  world  as  it  is,  and  take  you  back  to  the  settings  and  scenes  of 
your  dreams...  The  dream  without  exit,  without  explosion,  without 
awakening,  is  the  passageway  to  the  world  of  the  dead.” 
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In  Solar  Barque  Anais  Nin  declares  that  some  voyages  “have  their 
inception  in  the  blueprint  of  a  dream,  some  in  the  urgency  of  contradicting  a 
dream...  In  dreams  one  perpetuated  these  journeys  in  Solar  barques.  And  in 
dreams,  also,  there  were  always  two:  one  buried  in  limestone,  and  unable  to 
float  on  the  waterless  routes  of  anxiety;  the  other  flowing  continuously  with 
life.  The  static  one  made  the  voyage  of  memories,  and  the  floating  one 
proceeded  into  endless  discoveries.” 

Nina,  in  Collages,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  says  “People  are  afraid  of 
dreamers.  They  want  to  put  me  away.”  And  in  another  collection  of  stories, 
Under  a  Glass  Bell,  Anais  Nin  writes  in  the  foreword  “Many,  like  myself, 
found  only  one  answer  to  the  suffering  of  the  world:  to  dream.”  She  was 
writing  the  stories  during  the  second  World  War,  in  Paris. 

Realism  and  Reality,  an  early  pamphlet,  contains  her  statement  that  every 
man  “Now  knows  he  is  continuously  constructing  a  dream  duplicate  of  life. 
The  most  disturbing  element  of  the  dream  is  that  it  has  no  frame,  no  walls, 
and  no  boundaries.” 

The  Novel  of  the  Future  has  a  quotation  from  Jung  who  advised  to 
“proceed  from  the  dream.”  There  is  also  the  definition  of  a  dream:  “Ideas 
and  images  in  the  mind  not  under  the  command  of  reason.”  According  to 
Anais  Nin  “It  is  not  necessarily  an  idea  we  have  during  sleep.  Psycho-analysis 
proved  that  dreams  were  the  only  key  to  our  subconscious  life.  The  dream 
has  to  be  translated  into  reality.  The  dream  has  been  found  to  be  an  absolute 
necessity  to  man.  It  keeps  our  psychic  life  alive.  It  sustains  a  life  not 
compatible,  and  not  susceptible  to  the  pressures  of  society.  For  the  neurotic, 
the  merging  of  the  subconscious  and  the  conscious  may  be  risky...  Symbolism 
is  the  most  important  form  of  expression  of  the  unconscious...  It  is  a  language 
we  must  learn...  the  irrational  can  be  controlled  by  understanding.  Jung 
defined  the  self  as  a  virtual  point  between  conscious  and  unconscious,  which 
gives  equal  recognition  to  both...  The  day  we  cease  to  take  nourishment  from 
the  underground  rivers  of  the  psyche,  we  feel  that  life  is  empty...  As  we 
toughened  our  young  to  face  ‘reality’  we  defined  a  ‘reality’  that  was 
unacceptable  to  them...  We  desensitized  them  to  psychological  realities...  We 
downgraded  the  artist  who  would  have  expanded  their  imagination  and 
consciousness  without  side  effects.  The  one  who  can  interpret  his  dreams 
does  not  fear  being  trapped  in  them.  Dreams,  if  allowed  to,  may  act  as  guides 
to  action,  —  providing,  of  course,  that  the  conscious  mind  approves,  and  the 
emotions  respond  favorably.” 

No  mention  of  the  dream  could  exclude  the  Surrealists.  Anais  Nin  thinks 
they  reached  an  impasse  by  “separating  dream  from  life...  the  dream  feeds 
that  action  —  they  are  not  separate.”  But  she  does  concede  that  the 
Surrealists  “taught  us  to  search  for  the  marvellous;  a  way  of  filling  life  and 
creation  with  surprises;  a  way  of  heightening  life,  and  infusing  it  with 
meaning.” 

In  Volume  One  of  her  Diary,  she  writes  “I  begin  with  dreams,  and  the 
influence  of  dreams  on  reality.  Ordinary  life  does  not  interest  me.  I  seek  the 
high  moments,  searching  for  the  marvellous.  I  want  to  prove  there  is  infinite 
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space  infinite  meaning.”  She  describes  her  life  in  the  country-house  in 
Louveciennes  outside  Paris,  “You  live  like  this  sheltered  in  a  delicate  world  - 
and  you  believe  you  are  living.  You  are  hibernating...  And  then  some  shock 
treatment  takes  place...  a  person...  a  book...  and  it  awakens  you  and  saves  you 
from  death...  Some  never  awaken...  I  am  aware  of  being  in  a  beautiful  prison 
from  which  I  can  only  escape  by  writing.  .  .Talking  on  the  dream  I  am  always 
fertile  and  voluable.  .  .  It  is  my  favorite  realm...  I  want  to  live  out  my  dream, 
and  I  took  the  responsibility  of  setting  others  free.” 

The  psychoanalyst  Otto  Rank  said  to  Anais  Nin  “You  tried  to  live  your 
life  like  a  myth.  Everything  you  dreamed  or  fantasied,  you  carried  out.”  She 
corroborates  this  by  attesting  that  she  is  “the  kind  of  dangerous  dreamer  who 
executes  all  his  reveries,  words,  promises,  plans.” 

Volume  Two  of  the  Diary  has  Anais  Nin  saying  “The  only  chaos  comes 
from  dreams.  One  finds  the  extraordinary  in  proportion  to  ones  rebellion 
against  the  ordinary.  .  .  The  whole  duality  lies  between  what  is  dreamt  and 
what  is  actualized.  The  dreaming  gives  anxiety  because  it  is  lonely.  No  dream 
is  shared.  .  .only  reality  is  shared.”  In  describing  her  novel  Winter  of  Artifice: 
“I  know  how  I  will  write  this  book.  .  .  It  is  a  full  recognition  of  the  influence 
of  the  subconscious  vision.  ...  In  and  out  of  the  tunnel  of  consciousness  and 
subconsciousness,  with  all  the  realistic  details  as  well  as  the  waking  dream.” 
She  insists  that  by  “keeping  the  dream  alive,  one  keeps  everything  alive.”  Of 
herself,  she  says  “I  did  not  belong  to  an  epoch,  for  I  had  made  my  home  in 
man’s  most  active  cells:  the  cells  of  his  dreams.” 

In  Volume  Three,  Anais  Nin  mentions  the  “underground  rivers  of  dreams, 
deeper  and  deeper  selves  running  underneath.  “In  the  Cafe  Flore  when  my 
eyes  fell  on  the  advertisement:  houseboat  for  rent,  dream  burst  into  reality.  I 
took  the  dream  for  an  indication  of  a  wish.  To  exorise  the  dream,  or  fulfill  it, 

I  sought  the  houseboat,  and  lived  in  it.  .  .  also  dreamed  in  it.  .  .throughout  the 
ages  man  has  dreamt  in  order  to  create  a  larger  world,  and  to  dream,  he  has  to 
use  language  figuratively.  .  .  My  writing  is  talking  for  me,  stirring  people  to 
live,  arousing  passion  and  life.  .  .  We  seek  ultimate  awareness  by  way  of  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  our  acts  and  dreams.  .  .  The  realm  of  the  literal  is  a 
prison.  I  dream,  I  carry  out  the  dream,  1  dream  about  what  I  live.” 

Isak  Dinesen’s  story  The  Dreamers,  impressed  Anais  Nin,  especially  the 
power  to  move  away  from  one  role  in  life  into  another.  She  quotes  from  the 
story:  “I  will  be  many  persons  from  now  on.”  The  poet,  she  says,  maintains 
himself  inside  a  dream,  and  is  able  to  communicate  this  capacity  to  others  by 
osmosis.  Of  Algernon  Blackwood’s  characters,  she  observes  that  they 
“proceed  by  intuition,  by  faith  in  their  sensations,  in  their  dreams.”  Her 
friend  Frances  Brown  had  the  capacity  to  dream,  to  create  beauty.  This 
“transported  her  safely  through  the  darkest  places.  .  .  .  Frances  Brown 
possesses  what  I  call  the  magic  sieve.  In  this  sieve  the  ugly  experiences  are 
sifted  out,  only  the  dreams  remain”. 

“Something”,  she  adds,  “always  eludes  the  scientists,  the  poets,  the 
stargazers,  the  biologists,  the  anthropologists.  Something  eludes  the 
informers,  the  detectives,  police,  lawyers.  It  is  the  dream.  And  what  lies  in  the 


deformed  mirrors  of  the  dream,  and  haunts  our  sleep,  is  the  secret  of 
everything.  .  .The  dream  passes  into  reality,  and  from  the  acts  stems  the 
dreams,  and  it  continues  to  make  an  interlocking  chain  which  contains  the 
mysterious  pattern  we  must  unravel.  We  cannot  merely  contemplate  or 
register  it.  It  is  an  interdependence  which  produces  the  highest  form  of  life, 
and  expanded  consciousness.  .  .  In  action,  people  repudiate  the  invisible 
world  which  formed  their  acts,  dictated  their  acts,  as  they  repudiate  the 
influence  of  the  dream  as  such,  but  not  the  unravelled  dream.  .  .  The  whole 
duality  lies  between  what  is  dreamt,  and  what  is  actualized.  The  dreaming 
gives  anxiety  because  it  is  lonely,  ghostly,  evanescent.  People’s  dreams  can  be 
similar.  .  .  but  they  do  not  create  a  human  relationship  by  themselves.  .  .  I  see 
now  the  relation  of  dreams  to  our  lives.  .  .  and  I  see  that  to  divorce  them  is  a 
dangerous  act.  .  .  In  antique  culture  the  dream  was  part  of  life  itself.  Everyone 
was  engaged  in  unravelling  the  mysterious  dreams  which  were  an  indication  of 
a  psychic  life.  .  .  All  people  dream,  but  do  not  remember  that  world  of  ice 
and  burning  heat.  They  live  only  in  the  deaths  of  grey  wakefulness.” 

On  the  last  page  of  Diary  Three  is  this  sentence:  “Having  pulled  in  the  sails 
of  my  ever  restless,  ever  wandering  ship  of  dreams.  .  .1  call  back  a  weeping 
dreamer.”  Anais  Nin  had  just  gone  through  a  rough  time  trying  to  get  a 
publisher  to  accept  “Under  a  Glass  Bell.  She  eventually  printed  it  and 
distributed  it  herself. 

Volume  Four  of  the  Diary  which  has  recently  been  published,  contains 
many  statements  about  the  dream,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  people. 
Anais  Nin  reiterates  that  “our  life  is  composed  greatly  from  dreams,  from  the 
unconscious,  and  they  must  be  brought  into  connection  with  action.  They 
must  be  woven  together.  .  .  Throw  your  dream  into  space  like  a  kite,  and  you 
do  not  know  what  it  will  bring  back,  a  new  life,  a  new  friend,  a  new  love,  a 
new  country.”  But  she  adds  later,  “There  is  a  paradox  in  the  dreamed 
life.  .  .If  it  does  not  fulfill  itself  in  reality,  it  becomes  a  trap.”  Gonzalo,  the 
Peruvian,  who  helped  Anais  Nin  with  the  hand  press,  failed  in  this  work, 
becoming  gloomy  and  pessimistic.  “He  is  crushed  by  events.  He  has  no  inner 
life  to  sustain  and  alchemize  events.” 

The  theme  that  permeates  Volume  Four  of  the  Diary  is  the  attractiveness 
of  young  people.  Anais  Nin  was  surrounded  by  them  then  as  she  is 
surrounded  by  them  now.  She  felt  close  to  them  and  their  problems.  They 
were  all  engaged  in  some  artistic  pursuit,  and  “they  had  not  yet  created 
disguises  and  masks.”  The  presence  of  the  young  brightened  the  world  for 
Anais  Nin,  “changes  it  from  an  oppressive,  definitive,  solidified  one  to  a  fluid, 
potentially  marvellous,  malleable,  as-yet-to-be-created  world...  Both  the  artist 
and  the  child  create  an  inner  world  ruled  by  their  fantasies  and  dreams.  They 
do  not  understand  the  world  of  money,  or  the  pursuit  of  power.  They  create 
without  commercial  intent.  They  rebel  against  existing  conditions.  The 
realistic  world  for  them  is  ruled  by  conscious  compromises,  self-betrayals, 
selling  out.” 

How  does  one  go  about  following  the  dream  after  having  unravelled  it? 
Anais  Nin  has  a  succinct  answer  which  is  to  be  found  in  Children  of  the 
Albatross.  “If  you  want  it  deeply  enough  you  will  find  a  way.” 
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Gl  ass-blower’s  Delight 


11125171 

I  sat  in  the  huge,  dilapidated  armchair  this  afternoon,  with  my  father  up 
above,  and  cried  through  the  last  chapter  of  a  book  1  was  reading.  I  can't 
remember  a  thing  I  read,  but  it  was  a  purging  sort  of  cry  and  in  tunc  with  the 
dismal  drizzle  of  the  November  outside.  A  continuous  film  of  water  was 
gliding  down  the  window,  or  else  they  were  tears  —  I  never  figured  out  which. 
But  I  sat  there  for  a  long  time  in  the  half-dark,  insulated  by  the  water  around 
me.  There  was  a  tremendous  weight  inside  me,  and  it  hung  on  a  wire  that 
went  through  my  entire  body,  down  through  the  chair,  and  I  couldn't  move.  I 
just  sat  there  and  thought  how  undone  1  am. 

My  father  is  sick.  He  is  a  broken  man.  His  face  is  grey  and  sad  on  his 
pillow,  growing  smaller  every  day.  It  seems  that  way,  at  least.  I  can  say 
nothing  and  have  said  nothing,  because  I  am  an  outsider  flown  in  for  a 
vacation  and  he  is  a  bed-bound,  broken  man  with  nothing  to  live  for.  He 
looks  at  me  and  says:  “You  are  young,”  with  hope  and  sorrow  in  his  eyes. 
But  I  cannot  even  do  him  the  favor  of  ignoring  his  pallor,  and  burden  him 
further  with  dreadful  tears.  My  mother  is  an  innocent  fool  and  I  cannot  stand 
her  despair.  She  pleads  with  eyes  that  should  have  drowned  long  ago,  but  I 
cannot  assume  her  burdens.  She’s  holding  on  to  suck  hope  from  me,  but  I 
have  none  to  give  her.  I  think  I’ll  have  to  leave. 

11/25171 

I  didn’t  leave.  It’s  Thanksgiving,  and  I  have  nowhere  I’d  like  to  go.  Woody, 
of  course,  is  home,  too,  and  although  I  wasn’t  going  to  let  him  know  about  it 
all,  somebody  must  have  told  him  because  he  came  over  and  tromped  in  from 
the  rain  when  I  went  to  open  the  door.  He  looked  like  a  drowned  musk  rat, 
smelled  like  one,  and  did  something  very  curious.  He  took  hold  of  my 
shoulders  with  both  hands  and  looked  down  at  me  with  sorrowful  but 
masculine  eyes,  as  if  to  say  that  he  fully  understood  the  situation  and  was 
prepared  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  said: 

“Your  father  is  going  to  die,  Rhoda.” 

Woody  is  pre-med  and  I  think  he  was  testing  something  for  future  use. 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  which  I  stared  at  him  incredulously,  and  then  he 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  patted  my  back,  and  all  the  while  I  stood  staring  past 
his  shoulder  and  tried  to  figure  out  what  on  earth  he  was  doing.  And  then  1 
realized  that  the  pat  on  the  back  was  saying:  “Don’t  worry,  little  girl  big, 
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strong,  pre-med  Woody  is  going  to  take  care  of  you,  and  you  may  cry  on  his 
shoulder  if  you  feel  the  urge.” 

I  slowly  retracted  back  into  my  dilapidated  armchair  and  sat  there  silent. 
Woody  came  in,  respectfully  wiping  his  muddy  shoes  at  the  door,  and  sat  in  a 
chair  at  some  distance,  silent.  I  sat  there  resenting  his  big  and 
serious-but-helpful  presence,  and  as  it  grew  darker,  1  could  not  help  but 
wonder  how  he  could  be  such  an  atrocious  intruder  when  only  weeks  earlier 
we  had  loved,  and  why  my  father  lay  between  us  now  with  his  sick,  heavy 
body,  and  his  grey  head  on  a  pillow. 

Then  Woody  explored  the  potential  of  some  more  soul-searching  looks, 
but  when  I  didn’t  respond  to  his  helpfulness  he  got  up  and  left  after  having 
patted  me  on  the  cheek.  His  whole  being  reeked  of  paternalizing  sympathy, 
complete  with  wrinkled  brow.  His  retreat  was  reluctant,  as  if  to  say:  “Poor, 
little  creature  .  .  .  But  she’ll  snap  out  of  it.  Just  like  a  wounded  animal,  hiding 
in  the  woods,  you  know.” 

I’d  much  rather  be  a  wounded  animal  than  a  hideous  empathist. 

11/28/71 

Woody  is  no  longer.  He  doesn’t  know  it  yet,  but  he’s  done  himself  in.  I’m 
not  going  to  tell  him  just  yet  because  I  don’t  have  the  strength  to  argue  and  I 
need  to  think  about  other  things  right  now.  I  don’t  feel  any  pressuryto  do  so, 
really,  for  “decency’s  sake”  or  anything  else,  because  until  now  I  have  been 
the  innocent  victim,  the  dupe.  I’m  glad  I  made  this  discovery  today,  for  my 
own  sake,  because  I’ve  been  worried  about  my  sudden  change  of  attitude 
towards  him.  I  knew  that  something  happened  two  days  ago,  standing  there 
in  the  hallway,  being  patted  on  the  back,  but  no  one  else  seemed  to  notice 
this  monstrous  metamorphosis,  and  so  I  had  decided  that  it  was  just  further 
evidence  of  fickleness  and  weak  character  on  my  part.  Woody  didn’t  seem  to 
notice  anything  either,  and  it  made  my  stomach  tie  another  gruesome  knot  to 
know  that  I  was  betraying  him,  as  well. 

But  things  have  changed  as  of  noon  today,  as  Woody  and  I  were  walking 
along  in  the  park  because  “a  little  fresh  air  never  hurt  anybody.”  I  had  a 
sudden  revelation,  you  see  ...  I  saw  Woody  Galbraith  in  his  entirety  for  the 
first  time,  just  as  he  is,  stripped  and  exposed,  because  I’ve  come  to  the  point 
where  I’m  not  afraid  and  I  don’t  need  him  anymore,  because  no  one  can  help 
you  when  the  sky  is  falling.  I  saw  him  as  the  trap  he  really  is. 

I  stood  there  airing  my  melancholy  heart  and  weighing  the  situation  and 
the  distance  between  us,  when  he  intruded: 

“Look,  Rhoda,  you  can’t  let  it  get  to  you  like  this.”  I  was  incredulous. 

“I  can’t  let  what?” 

“Look  -  you’re  taking  this  all  too  heavily  and  you’re  not  letting  me  help 
you.”  His  kind  and  concerned  pre-med  look  was  on  again,  that  lethal  weapon, 
but  I  was  beginning  to  see  the  light. 

“Listen,  Woody— this  is  my  problem,  he’s  my  father,  and  not  you  nor 
anybody  else  can  tell  me  exactly  how  much  I’m  supposed  to  let  this  get  to 
me.”  This  time  he  put  his  arm  around  me  and  drew  my  face  into  his  old 
school  scarf,  and  tried  again  with  the  utmost  patience: 
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“I  know  you're  upset  —  it’s  only  natural  —  but  if  you’ll  only  let  me  share 
it  with  you  we’ll  tackle  it  together,  o.k?”  1  almost  laughed. 

“Tackle  what,  together?  My  father’s  death?”  A  terrible  ulcer  was  growing 
inside  me  and  with  one,  swift,  clean  blow  he  lanced  it  open  for  me. 

“You’re  not  going  to  let  this  whole  affair  get  between  us,  are  you?  We’re 
supposed  to  be  in  this  together,  Rhoda.”  He  smiled  down  at  me.  “I’m  always 
here  when  you  need  me,  remember?” 

And  that  was  when  I  saw  it.  The  truth,  I  mean.  1  saw  that  Woody 
Galbraith  was  out  to  get  me  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  that  our 
much-discussed  equality  and  understanding  had  been  abandoned  somewhere 
along  the  way,  approximately  where  I  had  been  distracted  by  a  dying  father 
and  had  had  to  retreat. 

1  never  dreamt  he’d  take  advantage  of  my  confusion  to  subject  me  like 
this.  That’s  not  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

12/5/71 

Back  at  school.  Gruesome,  grey,  grim  upstate  New  York-at-winter  is  taking 
care  of  me  again,  but  now  I  need  not  witness  my  father’s  decay.  1  think  I’m 
ill.  There  is  something  wrong,  growing  inside  me,  because  I  wake  up  each 
morning  and  I’m  afraid.  Not  after  I’ve  had  the  time  to  lie  there  and  gather  my 
worries  and  let  them  fester,  but  immediately,  right  when  I  open  my  eyes. 
There  is  something  grasping  at  my  heart  and  throat  —  and  I’m  afraid. 

12/6/71 

I  cut  classes  today.  As  I  was  walking  reluctantly  through  the  slush  in  the 
direction  of  English,  I  suddenly  changed  my  course  and  walked  across  the 
snow-laden  campus  to  the  Med-school.  I  knew  Woody  wouldn’t  be  there,  so  I 
walked  up  the  stairs  to  the  lighted  glass  doors,  and  once  through  them  asked 
my  way  from  one  level  to  another  of  chrome  and  tiles,  and  finally  found 
Woody’s  friend,  Peter.  I  must  have  been  an  awful  sight,  because  he  didn’t 
seem  surprised  and  only  told  me  to  sit  down  and  asked  me  if  I  had  been 
throwing  up. 

I  did  this  morning,  in  fact.  The  girl  from  Ohio  who  lives  next  door  and 
thinks  I’m  a  deviant  because  I  liked  to  listen  to  Puccini  loud  and  cry  when 
Mimi  dies,  was  the  only  one  who  noticed.  I  don’t  think  she  likes  people  who 
throw  up. 

Peter  thinks  I’m  pregnant. 

12/10/71 

Which  I  am. 

And  now  I’m  stuck  here  in  my  room,  I  can’t  even  play  Puccini  anymore  to 
alleviate  the  problem,  because  it  won’t  do  away  with  this  revolting  trophy 
that  Woody  and  I  have  worked  so  hard  for  and  we  have  finally  won,  I’m 
afraid.  But  I’ve  decided  not  to  live  with  his  hideous  statement  of  the  two  of 
us,  so  Peter  has  arranged  for  an  abortion. 

Poor  Peter.  He  looks  at  me  with  sad  eyes  and  pities  me.  He  might  as  well  - 
somebody  should  —  and  Woody  doesn’t  know.  Peter  is  confused,  but  I’m  not 


anymore.  It's  all  pretty  clear,  really.  1  have  to  do  away  with  Woody  and  I 
have  to  do  away  with  this  festering  mass  that  grows  by  the  minute. 

My  mother  cried  when  I  called  to  tell  her  and  to  get  her  permission.  Again. 

12/20/71 

I  had  it  yesterday.  Or  “it”  got  it,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it.  I  went  to 
the  hospital,  signed  documents,  was  scrubbed,  dressed  in  a  green  smock,  and 
served  on  a  platter,  so  to  speak.  Peter  smiled  at  me  and  said  he’d  stay  and 
take  care  of  things  afterwards. 

When  I  was  lying  on  the  dining  table  a  little  later,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
face  in  the  gallery  above.  He  looked  sad  and  I  cried  —  not  for  me  or  my 
bloody  body,  but  for  Peter’s  sadness. 

He  called  Woody,  though.  He  shouldn’t  have.  I  had  asked  him  not  to.  But 
when  I  woke  up,  Woody’s  face  was  above  me  asking  me  how  I  felt.  For  a 
while  I  stared  dumbly  because  I  couldn’t  talk,  and  then  I  finally  managed  the 
sentence: 

“That’s  a  hell  of  a  question  to  ask  me.”  Woody’s  eyes  peered  down  at  me 
with  self-righteous  sorrow.  He’s  got  some  nerve. 

I’m  lying  in  his  bed  now  —  Christ,  what  irony!  —  not  by  my  own  choice, 
but  because  I’m  too  weak  to  protest. 

Peter  and  he  carried  me  up  the  back  stairs,  careful  not  to  let  anyone  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  when  Peter  left  they  exchanged  a  sympathetic  glance. 
It’s  so  sad  outside  again.  It’s  funny  how  it’s  like  this  every  winter.  Woody 
thinks  I’ve  betrayed  him  and  looks  unfairly  like  a  beaten  dog. 

“Some  Christmas  gift  you  got  me,”  he  said  this  afternoon.  So  I  wrote  him 
a  poem  and  gave  it  to  him: 

To  Woody  —  A  Christmas  Gift 
Here  -  my  insides 
Turned  out,  again! 

Hell’s  bells. 

It  is  my  mucous 
Of  agelong  pain. 

I  hate  it 

Inside  a  glass 
Cocoon,  so  neat. 

Deathly  wrappings. 

A  glass-blower’s  delight, 

And  you,  the  glass-blower 
—The  fawning  fiend,  my  love 

he  didn’t  like  it. 

He  looks  at  me  with  eyes  that  behold  a  raving  lunatic.  I’m  lying  between 
these  pale,  smooth  sheets  and  I  feel  like  a  sheet  myself,  all  my  blood  drained 
out  of  me.  Maybe  that’s  why  he  is  having  trouble  finding  me. 
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Two  Owl  Poems 


perched  &  shrugwinged 
in  the  ink  of  the  cool  darkness 
an  owl  is  hooing  vague  obsequies 
from  his  hallowed  bough 

the  moon  is  out 

a  ’possum 

ambles  behind  orange  eyes 

the  leaves  so  leathery  &  brittle, 
the  owl  hoos 
and  the  leaves  rattle 
about  his  perch 

screening  the  field 
for  mice  in  the  stubble 
the  owl  cocks  his  trigger 
and  strikes  an  eye. 
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Marilyn  Roaf 


Floundering  Poem 


Frankie  Euzokonis  took  us  out  on  the  sea 
Through  morning  mist  and  foghorn  Groaner 
Out  to  Bakers,  Big,  and  Little  Misery- 

Where  teenage  greasers  came  at  night 
to  drink,  break  bottles  on  the  rocks  and 
vomit  on  the  sand 
Where  seagulls  fly  to  in  the  day 
to  find,  crush  mussels  on  the  rocks  and 
drop  guano  on  the  sand. 

Morning  sun  alights  upon  the  seaworms  in  the  pail, 
Frankie  puts  them  on  the  hooks,  the  little  boogers  flail 
While  Karen  squirms  and  I  cry  “What  worms!” 

The  lines  are  dropped  and  dropped  and  dropped 
And  raised  and  raised  and  raised 

And  Ugly  Flounder  flops  on  the  hot  boards,  steaming 
to  noonday  sun. 

The  hook  ripped  out 

Blood  trickles  down  his  grotesque  two-eyed  side. 

Slime  on  boards  smelling  to  peak  of  noonday  sun 
We  wipe  our  fingers  on  rags 

As  Frankie  hands  out  peanut  butter  sandwiches. 
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Anonymous 


flowered  like  a  raven 


upon  the  ocean 


flowered  like  a  raven 
wings,  jet-black 
the  morning  cries 

gentle  grey  ridges 


like  rain  upon 
so  whitely  mine, 


may  my  ten  thousand 
kisses  blossom 

your  breasts  and  throat 

and  green  your  eyes 


i  dreamed  the  ocean 

a  sad-eyed  prostitute 
and  i  her  sad-eyed  lover 


i  walk  the  ragged  meadows 

and  come  green  upon  your  body 
and  my  childhood; 
in  my  eyes  the  tears 

burn  brightly 
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Ned  Earle 


Hot  Flashes 


Maxim 

Each  one  must  ask  himself, 
“What  do  I  personally  find 
attractive 
about  reality?” 
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A  Good  Match 


He  is  married 
to  a  housewife 
and  a  priestess; 

She  is  married 
to  a  psychiatrist 
and  a  poet. 


Inquiry 


We  sat  ourselves  down 
by  a  richly  crinkled  creek. 

See  what  you’ve  done,  he  said. 

You  call  yourself  nothing 

And  yet  here  you  sit 

Watching  green  trees  bowed  to  water. 

You  speak  with  such  grace,  she  said. 

Is  your  major 

(by  any  chance) 

Psychology? 
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Walt  K.  on  Sleet 


Its  that  freezing  rain  I  don’t  like.  The  snow 
I  can  stand,  but  that  freezing  rain 
will  kill  ya.  I  remember  one  time 
I  was  driving  down  from  Bangor,  Maine, 

(in  the  winter  of  ‘63  it  was)  I  had  a  plymouth  then, 
a  green  monster,  I’ll  tell  ya. 

That  freezing  rain  was  coming  down 

and  icing  up  my  windshield,  icing  it  right  up, 

tho’  the  defroster  was  fully  actuated. 

It  would  start  at  the  top  and  work  its  way  down; 

nothing  could  stop  it: 

the  wipers, 

the  blowers, 

nothing. 

I  could  hunch  lower  and  lower  in  the  seat, 
trying  to  see  out,  but  it  was  no  good. 

About  every  twenty  minutes  I’d  have  to  pull  over 
and  get  out,  and  chip  it  all  away. 

And  you  know  I  got  a  big  strong  blower  on  my 
defroster.  Don’t  see  how  those  damn  Volkswagens 
can  do  it  --  got  no  blower  at  all. 

Must  get  damn  near  blown  off  the  road 
by  that  freezing  rain.  It  nearly 
did  me  once. 

On  the  way 
from  Bangor 
Maine. 
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The  Pedant’s  Complaint 


Ah  God,  God  you  buttery  fool 

What  do  you  say  to  the  passage  of  power? 

Life  is  for  me  to  feed  on  my  stool: 

Death,  for  me,  when  the  taste  becomes  sour. 


The  Dishwasher’s  Song 


I  am  a  happy  dishwasher, 

1  like  to  wash  and  sing; 

My  father  washed  his  life  away, 
And  his  father  before  him. 


The  Honest  Monk’s  Prayer 


Good  Lord,  will  you  quick  strike  me  dumb? 
All  is  from  the  Chaos  come 
And  I’m  returning;  I  grow  numb. 
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A  False  Koan 


A  friend  of  mine,  a  gas-station  attendant,  locked  up 
the  place  some  years  ago,  and  started  walking  home. 

A  pleasant  enough  fellow,  Ordinary  Harry  we  called  him. 
On  the  way  home  he  was  stopped  by  a  glowing  blue 
humanoid,  who  stepped  from  a  flying  saucer  as  black 
as  the  void  of  space.  Whether  the  blueness  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  stranger,  or  merely  a  sort 
of  clothing,  Harry  could  not  tell.  Anyway,  the 
humanoid  offered  a  great  power  to  Harry.  “Harry,” 
he  said,  “With  this  power  you  can  break  all  substances 
down  to  elements,  and  rebuild  them  if  necessary.  This 
you  can  do  with  just  a  thought  from  your  mind.”  “Gosh,” 
thought  Harry,  “All  my  life  I’ve  just  been  pumping  gas. 
Now  I  can  use  this  power  to  do  good  deeds  and  save 
lives.” 
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A  True  Koan 


His  motivations  were  pure:  absolutely  altruistic.  He 
did  not  wish  for  recognition,  and  he  did  not  receive  it. 

He  only  wished  to  do  good.  He  gave  to  the  poor,  extinguished 
fires,  dissolved  dangerous  blood  clots.  The  use  of  the 
power  extended  and  deepened  his  perception.  He  kept  a 
lookout  on  the  atomic  reactors,  and  quickly  neutralized 
any  radiation  leaks.  In  a  year  he  had  acquired  a  facial 
tic.  In  three  he  began  to  be  afflicted  by  moments  of 
deep  depression  and  boredom.  When  five  years  had  passed 
he  started  looking  for  his  man  in  blue,  to  give  the  power 
back. 

But  no  dice;  the  blue  man  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Now  old  Harry  is  pumping  gas  again.  Every  so  often, 
though,  he’ll  use  his  powers  to  do  a  favor  for  a  friend. 

When  I  pull  in  he  fills  me  up  with  regular.  Then  with 
a  wink  he  turns  the  gas  to  premium.  We  get  along  fine. 
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Anti-Poem 


Man,  do  I  ever 
feel  smooth! 
Think  I’ll  do  up 
somma 
Chet  Flippo’s 
righteous  prose. 

litter 

chitter 

bitter 

Why  writte? 
Goode  Nightte! 
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Census  Question,  1920 


Do  you  have  an  idiot  in  your  house? 
What  size  is  its  head? 

Do  you  chain  it  up? 
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My  brother’s  cat 


My  brother’s  cat 
is  on  the  prowl  again,  i  see: 
tracking  another  vague  pattern 
stalking  another  nervous  bird 
with  tense  precision: 
switch-tailed  and 
bold-haunched. 

I  have  seen 

that  same  awful  intent 
in  the  tight  strumming  tendons 
in  the  slow  calculating  voices 
of  drawling  southern  belles. 

The  high  grass  is  parted 
in  deliberate  waves. 

Mark  now  the  cat’s  sure  control 

in  the  delicate  straining 

arch  of  that  longbowed  back 

in  that  deft  tail’s 

careful  poised  quiver 

and  mark,  too,  the  final  crack  and  brief 

release  of  echoing  forces, 

and  with  her  struggling  prey 

the  ah!  sudden  violent  love. 
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I  Am  Tending  toward  You,  Lord 


My  neighbor’s  grunts  and  sneers 
Hide  his  brimming  tears, 

His  callous  acts  bring  to  mind 
A  wild  joy  confined. 

1  am  tending  toward  you  Lord, 

As  a  secret  flower  bud  unfolds, 
or  a  tired  word  recover  connotation. 

As  green  bark  matures  to  brown; 

As  the  goodly  shepherds  gently  led 
By  a  coruscating  fall  of  light 
To  find  their  Christ  and  kneel  down; 

As  piled  clouds  feed  a  great  watershed 
Whose  consequent  river  1  travel  by  night, 

Am  swept  beyond  land,  beyond  what  1  know  - 
Ancient  shore  mass  no  longer  in  sight; 

Where  your  fine  silver  stars  are  bathing  my  face 
Stripping  my  bones  with  their  sharp  burning  tears, 
Till  that  inexpressible  dawn  the  dark  night  fears. 

I  find  a  quiet  joy  in  correspondence. 
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Steve  Willi  ams 


Kensington  Station 


It  was  near  seven  in  the  morning  at  the  train  station  in  Kensington,  almost 
five  miles  outside  of  the  city.  There  was  a  heavy  mist  lying  on  the  town 
which  was  just  beginning  to  turn  grey  in  the  early  light.  Only  two  streetlights 
could  be  seen  at  a  time,  every  third  remaining  buried  in  the  cloud.  The 
stationhouse  was  a  vaguely  discernible  dark  block  against  the  infinite.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  standing  alone  on  the  platform  waiting  for  the  train  to 
Westchester,  over  one  hundred  miles  to  the  northeast.  He  blended  into  the 
black  of  the  station,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discern  him  against  that 
background,  for  he  wore  dark  trousers,  a  black  raincoat  and  black  rain  hat. 
But  to  himself  he  was  the  focal  point  of  his  surroundings. 

The  radius  of  the  circle  around  him  was  the  extent  of  his  line  of  vision. 
Everything  outside  of  him  was  immobile  and  cushioned  by  the  sea  that  he 
was  involved  in.  He  usually  felt  comfortable  under  conditions  like  this.  It  was 
not  the  same  feeling  we  take  for  granted  of  nonthinking  security  —  a  security 
in  which  there  is  no  conscious  sense  of  relating  to  the  surrounding  world.  It  is 
there,  and  thus  not  always  worthy  of  our  attentions  unless  something  of 
personal  importance  occurs  to  us.  Mr.  Roberts  would  have  felt  comfertable 
inside  the  cloud,  because  everything  was  in  its  place,  separated  from  other 
objects  by  the  buffer  mist,  and  he  had  the  option  of  moving  through  the 
cloud  and  touching  other  things  or  leaving  them  as  they  were,  with  the 
perfect  knowledge  that  he  was  in  his  place  and  no  threat  arose  from  his 
surroundings.  Limited  explorations  were  quite  possible  and  even  encouraged, 
as  there  were  many  objects  of  interest  which  existed  in  the  world  without  his 
knowledge,  and  his  security  buffer  would  aways  protect  him.  Of  course,  the 
mist  was  not  the  important  factor  in  his  outlook.  He  always  kept  things 
separated  from  each  other  with  himself  totally  separated  from  all  of  it,  so 
that  the  world  outside  of  him  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  two 
dimensional.  The  third  dimension  was  only  created  when  he  was  forced  to 
cross  space  and  create  depth  and  relate.  Everything  was  broken  down  into 
cells  so  that  he  could  understand  it,  and  grand  schemes  and  totalities  were 
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merely  the  sums  of  their  parts  and  not  independent  ideas  arising  from 
themselves.  The  cloud  was  just  nature’s  model  for  Mr.  Roberts’  world. 

He  stood  for  awhile  on  the  platform  facing  the  tracks,  looking  into  the 
mist  that  hid  whatever  lay  on  the  other  side.  The  weather  was  a  little  chilly  at 
such  an  early  hour,  but  Mr.  Roberts  numbed  himself  to  it.  Wednesday,  the 
day  before,  he  had  received  a  letter  late  in  the  afternoon.  His  landlady  had 
taken  it  from  the  mailman  at  the  entrance  to  the  building  and  brought  it 
upstairs  to  his  second  floor  apartment.  Mr.  Roberts  was  her  only  boarder  with 
whom  she  was  well  acquainted.  A  carpenter  lived  in  the  other  second  floor 
apartment,  and  two  students  shared  the  attic.  Mr.  Roberts  was  an  accountant 
working  for  the  government  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  He  poured 
over  old  returns  to  check  if  anyone  had  been  dishonest  with  their  capital. 

Mrs.  Wilmott,  the  landlady,  was  the  character  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  in  semifictional  short  stories.  Not  old  enough  to  be  a  mother  figure,  yet 
too  old  and  prudish  to  consider  being  a  lover,  she  played  the  part  of  an  older 
sister/friend  to  Mr.  Roberts.  They  gave  each  other  companionship  and 
occasionally  had  their  meals  together.  It  is  significant  to  realize  that  Mrs. 
Wilmott  was  one  of  the  few  things  that  Mr.  Roberts  could  not  keep  in  place 
with  his  unique  psychology.  She  did  not  threaten  him  whatsoever,  but  she 
created  a  third  dimension  by  touching  him  emotionally.  Thus  she  took  on  an 
aspect  of  considerable  importance  in  his  life,  although  it  is  granted  that  things 
of  importance  in  Mr.  Roberts’  life  did  not  mean  as  much  as  the  same  do  in 
our  lives,  just  as  little  things  did  not  seem  so  small  to  him.  It  is  also  important 
to  realize  that  Mrs.  Wilmott  was  a  person;  meaning  that  it  was  not  an  object 
that  which  affected  Mr.  Roberts  by  defying  his  world  scheme.  It  is  important, 
because  this  is  a  story  about  Mr.  Roberts  the  person  —  not  the  object  that  it 
seems  he  was  trying  to  be. 


Wednesday  afternoon  Mrs.  Wilmott  brought  the  letter  upstairs  to  Mr. 

Roberts.  She  saw  that  it  was  postmarked  Westchester,  and  so  it  must 
be  from  his  mother,  but  the  handwriting  was  not  hers,  and  she  wrote 
punctually  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  April. 
Mrs.  Wilmott  knocked  on  his  door,  he  had  just  returned  from  work,  and  when 
he  answered  she  said,  “Stephen,  this  just  came  for  you.”  He  said  thank  you 
and  opened  it  and  read  it  in  the  doorway  so  as  not  to  snub  her,  since  she  had 
not  moved.  His  expression  turned  to  silent  shock  as  he  read,  and  he  muttered 
“oh  no”  before  he  had  finished  the  letter.  The  paper  crinkled,  it  was  the 
brittle  kind,  when  he  turned  the  page  over.  Mrs.  Wilmott  felt  ill  at  ease 
knowing  that  the  letter  actually  did  bring  important  news,  that  she  had  hoped 
but  never  expected  it  would.  Mr.  Roberts  finished  the  letter  and  leaned 
against  the  doorframe  and  looked  at  his  landlady. 

“Catherine,  my  mother  is  very  sick.” 

She  gasped  to  show  her  reaction  and  then  stood  silent,  with  her  fingertips 
at  her  chin. 
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“I’ll  have  to  go  to  Westchester  tomorrow.”  Then  he  added,  “I’d  rather  eat 
alone  tonight.”  Physical  illness  and  death  were  too  strong  to  be  easily 
categorized  and  viewed  distantly,  but  he  was  struggling  to  put  them  in  place 
so  that  he  could  remain  calm.  “Would  you  please  call  the  office  tomorrow 
and  explain  the  circumstances.  I’ll  be  leaving  early.  Don’t  get  up  for  me.” 

"Yes,  certainly  I  will,”  she  said,  and  then  Mr.  Roberts  closed  his  door  and 
went  to  his  armchair  by  the  window  and  sat  down  to  look  outside.  It  was  like 
watching  television— separated  and  dispassionate.  He  turned  his  head  and 
looked  at  it  as  he  thought.  He  had  said  “call  the  office.”  There  was  no  one 
else  to  call;  no  relatives  nearby,  no  close  friends,  no  girlfriend.  As  he  sat  he 
suddenly  realized  this,  and  when  it  hurt  he  pushed  it  away.  No  one  at  all 
existed  for  him  except  his  landlady  and  letter  writing  mother.  That  is  not  to 
say  he  did  not  know  anyone.  At  the  office  he  was  acquainted  and  on  good 
terms  with  his  fellow  workers  and  occasionally  traded  idle  conversation  with 
them.  His  outlook  was  not  one  of  total  isolation,  more  an  ordering  of  the 
mind.  On  the  outside  he  was  very  congenial,  and  since  he  could  easily  push 
insults  to  a  safe  distance  he  never  retaliated,  and  thus  the  people  in  the  office 
had  a  high  opinion  of  him.  They  assumed  that  he  had  a  girlfriend  and  a  circle 
of  his  own  at  home.  He  could  lunch  and  talk  with  them  easily,  for  it  was  all 
very  much  on  the  surface  and  always  very  friendly. 

Recently,  a  challenge  had  been  presented.  As  he  was  getting  a  drink  at  the 
water  cooler  one  afternoon  a  young  secretary,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
introduced  herself  It  was  a  well  known  fact  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  being 
thirty-eight  years  old  he  was  still  desirable.  Several  of  the  office  girls  had 
taken  temporary  notice  of  him,  always,  of  course,  without  success.  This  one, 
however,  was  much  more  aggressive.  He  introduced  himself  and  mumbled  a 
few  things  about  her  being  new,  and  although  he  appeared  at  ease  outwardly, 
inside  he  was  vigorously  putting  her  into  a  secure  place,  for  she  was  too 
aggressive  and  powerful  for  him  not  to  notice.  He  returned  to  his  desk  and 
escaped  into  his  papers. 

This  new  girl  had  the  office  men  in  a  feverish  mood,  because  it  was 
obvious  she  was  unattached  and  looking  for  action.  And  she  wanted  Mr. 
Roberts,  which  made  him  very  uneasy  and  the  envy  of  all  the  men  in  the 
office.  She  made  him  very  uncomfortable  with  her  demanding  personality 
that  could  not  be  ignored.  Later  that  day,  shortly  before  closing  time,  she 
came  to  his  desk  and  surprised  him  by  sitting  on  the  edge  of  it.  He  looked  up 
into  her  eyes  that  seemed  to  search  down  into  his  brain  and  further. 

“What  do  you  do  at  home,  Stephen?”  she  asked.  “Do  you  have  friends 
you  go  out  with?  A  girlfriend?” 

“No,  I...” 

But  she  really  didn’t  want  an  answer.  She  crossed  her  legs  in  a  very 
suggestive  way  and  showed  him  a  lot  of  skin.  Mr.  Roberts  looked  at  those 
legs.  They  were  beautiful,  and  he  moved  his  gaze  up  to  her  thighs,  slowly,  and 
past  her  waist  and  up  to  a  gift  that  no  dress  could  ever  camouflage,  but  then 
he  looked  into  her  eyes  again  and  froze.  They  pierced  his  whole  being,  and  he 
felt  helpless.  He  could  say  nothing.  Of  course,  the  girl  could  not  stay  there 
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forever,  because  her  boss  periodically  needed  her,  so  she  left  and  returned  to 
her  work.  Mr.  Roberts  was  very  uncomfortable  when  he  got  home,  so  he  sat 
in  his  apartment  and  tried  to  fix  her  objectively  in  his  mind.  For  the  next  few 
days  he  spoke  to  her  brusquely  and  in  a  business-like  manner,  until  she 
changed  her  attentions  to  someone  else.  Everyone  thought  he  did  this  because 
he  had  a  girlfriend  at  home.  Only  he  knew. 

A  s  he  sat  in  his  room  after  reading  the  letter  he  thought  of  many  things. 

Distant  glimpses  of  his  childhood  at  home  with  his  parents  came  to  mind, 
but  he’d  forgotten  most  of  his  youth.  He  thought  about  Jeanine,  a  girl  whom 
he  had  loved  in  his  early  twenties,  before  he  had  developed  his  psychological 
viewpoint.  They  had  gone  together  for  two  years,  and  his  family  had 
whispered  rumors  about  marriage,  but  he  had  paid  no  attention.  When  they 
broke  up  it  was  on  friendly  terms,  each  having  realized  that  they  had  not 
found  what  they  were  looking  for  yet.  Mr.  Roberts  did  not  separate  from  the 
world  as  a  result  of  this  break.  That  started  much  later  when  he  began  to 
think  about  it;  when  he  saw  young  couples  strolling  together,  as  he  didn’t  any 
longer. 

He  thought  about  the  girl  at  the  office  too.  Why  had  he  not  done 
something  with  her?  Was  he  a  homosexual?  No,  he  wasn’t,  and  he  looked 
back  and  remembered  how  inviting  and  animalistic  she  had  looked,  with  a 
strong  beautiful  body,  brown  eyes  and  short  black  hair.  Yes,  he  wanted  to 
have  her,  but  she  had  scared  him,  and  it  was  easier  to  keep  her  in  the  distance 
than  to  grapple  with  her.  But  it  worried  him  as  he  sat  and  stared  out  his 
window  at  the  town,  and  it  continued  to  worry  him  as  he  stared  into  the  fog 
on  the  station  platform. 

In  the  damp  grey  nothingness  his  mind  was  working.  His  mother’s  illness 
bothered  him  greatly,  since  he  loved  her  very  much.  He  wanted  to  push  it 
away  so  that  it  would  not  hurt  him  so,  but  he  did  not  want  to  push  it  away, 
because  it  was  his  family,  his  home,  and  he  must  not  push  that  away.  He 
stood  still  in  the  fog,  but  inside  he  was  running  in  circles.  The  conflict 
between  his  self  and  his  world  brought  back  the  memories  of  all  his  conflicts, 
and  they  were  free  to  prey  upon  him.  He  tried  to  hold  them  in  check,  but  to 
do  this  would  have  meant  to  hold  his  family  in  check,  and  this  he  would  not 
let  himself  do.  His  only  comfort  came  from  a  brief  thought  of  Mrs.  Wilmott 
who  had  obediently  agreed  to  call  his  office  and  then  left  him  alone  as  he  had 
wished,  but  everything  else  built  the  pressure  up  inside  of  him.  The  fog 
worsened  it,  as  it  seemed  to  press  in  on  him  now,  and  he  would  rather  that 
the  day  be  clear  so  perhaps  it  would  help  him  to  clear  himself  out.  But  it 
persisted  in  reminding  him  of  his  own  fog  world.  He  heard  a  train  whistle 
three  miles  off.  Then  he  heard  a  car  door  slam  shut.  He  heard  footsteps 
through  the  stationhouse.  The  door  to  the  platform  opened. 

A  woman  in  a  white  evening  dress  stepped  onto  the  platform.  Mr.  Roberts 
stared  at  her,  and  she  apparently  took  no  notice  of  him.  She  was  dressed 


entirely  in  white  and,  in  the  fog,  seemed  to  glow  lightly.  She  had  blonde  hair 
pinned  into  a  bun  at  the  back,  and  a  pale  and,  from  what  he  could  see,  a 
beautiful  face.  She  seemed  at  first  very  ghostlike  because  of  her  pale 
appearance,  but  he  soon  saw  her  as  very  human  and  very  lovely.  When  she 
walked  in  the  fog  it  seemed  that  she  glided,  all  the  more  so  because  of  her 
striking  whiteness.  It  was  not  a  cold  glow,  like  that  of  the  streetlights.  Like 
the  mist  she  had  a  very  soft  appearance,  but  she  was  warm-looking,  and  she 
seemed  separate  from  the  mist  rather  than  blended  with  it,  as  though  she 
were  a  new  point  of  view.  In  her  he  saw  something  that  he  longed  to  bring 
closer.  He  strained  his  eyes  to  see  her  more  clearly.  It  was  not  improbable 
that  she  was  here.  There  were  many  elegant  parties  in  the  rich  section  of 
Kensington,  and  she  was  obviously  a  guest  from  out  of  town  without  an 
escort.  Perhaps  a  relative.  But  Mr.  Roberts  was  not  thinking  of  that.  He  was 
trying  to  grasp  her  with  his  mind. 

The  train  growled  into  view  through  the  mist  and  stopped  before  them.  A 
porter  stepped  out.  The  woman  in  white  said  “Westchester,  please”  and  gave 
him  some  money  in  return  for  which  she  received  her  ticket,  and  then  she 
boarded  the  train.  The  porter  looked  at  Mr.  Roberts  who  stared  at  her  image 
on  the  other  side  of  the  train  windows  for  a  moment.  Then  he  turned  and 
picked  up  his  valise.  His  mind  was  still  whirling  with  the  event  of  the  day  and 
the  memories  it  had  stirred  and  the  battle  he  had  started,  and  he  was  further 
bewildered  by  the  woman  who  was  now  on  the  train.  He  walked  over  to  the 
porter  and  put  down  his  bag. 

“Where  to,  sir?” 

He  fumbled  getting  his  wallet  out  of  his  pocket  and  couldn’t  read  the 
currency  notes  in  the  dim  light. 

“Where  to,  sir?” 

“Um,  wait  a  minute.  I’m  going  where  that  woman  is  going.” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

Mr.  Roberts  gave  the  porter  the  money  and  got  his  ticket  and  boarded  the 
train.  The  porter  looked  up  and  down  the  platform  and  then  boarded  himself 
and  signalled  the  engineer,  and  the  train  pulled  out  of  Kensington  Station. 
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Five  Poems 


In  the  .  .  . 


In  the  mind,  in  the  miseries 
of  groping  dreams  I  sometimes  scan 
landscape,  seascapes,  decades,  centuries: 
brushwork  by  the  brain’s  Cezanne. 

Covered  bridge  and  crumbling  castle, 
wrecks  of  some  colossal  plan, 
poisoned  king  and  tortured  vassal: 
tears  for  me  and  mortal  man. 

In  the  daylight  stars  are  hiding. 

In  a  limbo  grey,  uncertain, 

Hamlet’s  father  stops  his  chiding, 
waiting  back  of  time’s  thin  curtain. 
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Probing  in  the  lake 
they  found  a  horseshoe, 
an  apple  core,  a  wedding  cake, 
the  false  teeth  of  a  Jew. 

They  brought  them  all  to  land, 
they  laid  them  on  the  shore, 
left  hand,  right  hand: 
teeth,  shoe,  cake,  apple  core. 

It  was  a  heavy  chore; 
they  rowed  with  might  and  main 
and  afterwards  they  swore 
never  to  probe  again. 
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Bare  your  sand- 
covered  woman’s 
breasts 

and  the  beast’s 
claws  underneath. 

Leg  bone 

apart  from  leg  bone 
I  stand 
questioning. 

Your  handsome  face 
your  fearsome  claws 
give  me  pause  and  the 
thirst  for  the  ultimate  cause: 
the  bony  particles  of 
sand  conceal  your  tail. 

Unveil 
your  power: 
truth. 

Your  silence  tears  me 
with  its  sly  tooth 
by  the  hour, 

pulls  bone  apart  from  bone, 

till  I  am  not  commander  of  myself 

nor  corporal  of  my  will. 

I  stand  upon  a  hill-less  hill 
dying  of  silence 
like  a  wingless  Nike 
while  my  psyche 
breaks  into  bits  in  pain 
above  your  unkissed  tits, 
your  unpossessable 
body  and  brain. 
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for  Charles  Edward  Eaton 


I  hear  the  five-noted  owl 
spell  out  a  five-letter  word. 

His  mind  is  mouseward,  his  breath  is  foul. 

He  is  a  bird,  yet  is  he  a  bird? 

A  symbol  on  a  tower,  a  pet  on  a  wrist, 
or  on  Athena’s  shoulder,  stuffed  and  absurd. 

Why  does  he  hunt  here?  Where  is  his  nest? 

Is  he  a  fraud  or  a  fright  or  a  fable?  — 

A  question  or  a  quest? 

He  will  make  out  all  right  tonight,  perfectly  able 

to  crush  a  dozen  tiny  skulls  before  dawn, 

then  keep  his  silence  while  the  bright  world  babbles. 
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The  holly  tree  waits; 
the  mockingbird 
has  something  to  say 
but  it’s  absurd. 

The  mockingbird  says  it 
nevertheless. 

What  it  is 
I  cannot  guess. 

I  try  to  guess  it 
although  I  can’t: 
something  about 
an  elephant? 


The  elephant 
who  isn’t  there 
sees  no  mockingbirds 
in  the  ambient  air. 
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Time  and  Mr.  Gottfreund 


A 

flock  of  pigeons  swept  low  over 
the  heat-scorched  grass  of  the  courthouse  square,  then  swirled  up  through 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  late  afternoon  sun  to  eddy  about  and  settle  on 
the  silver  dome  that  capped  the  Farmers  Bank  building  across  the  street. 
Their  murmurous  throatings  formed  a  monody  against  which  the  voices 
of  farmers,  in  Leesboro  for  a  Saturday  of  shopping  and  visiting,  stood 
out  with  the  clarity  of  remarks  made  to  Simon  Gottfreund  himself.  He 
knew,  however,  that  they  were  as  unaware  of  him,  sitting  immobile  on 
the  bench  on  the  courthouse  lawn,  as  they  were  of  the  granite 
Confederate  infantryman  atop  his  monument  in  the  center  of  the  lawn. 
Mr.  Gottfreund  was  accustomed  to  feeling  invisible  and  his  long,  sad  face 
wore  the  shuttered  look  of  the  very  timid.  His  eyelids  curved  down  at  the 
outer  corners  and  even  his  thin  nose  had  a  dispirited  droop. 

The  talkative  group  standing  next  to  him  was  discussing  a  church 
meeting,  he  gathered.  If  he  listened  carefully  he  could  understand  most 
of  what  they  said,  though  he  still  spoke  broken  English  despite  the 
thirty-five  years  which  had  passed  since  he  had  left  Austria.  With  his 
good  ear  turned  toward  them  he  crossed  one  thin  leg,  on  which  the  long 
winter  underwear  showed  in  spite  of  the  Indian  summer  heat,  and  inched 
closer,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  inspection  of  his  cracked  black 
hightopped  shoe. 

Seven  ninety-eight,  he  remembered  automatically,  and  the  best  value 
that  Jacob  and  he  had  offered  the  winter  before  Jacob’s  death.  The 
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brothers  had  always  given  full  value  to  the  tenant  farmers  and  mill  hands 
who  had  been  their  customers,  and  these  shoes  had  extra  thick  soles 
which  comforted  his  tired  feet.  He  thought  of  all  the  years  of  standing 
behind  the  counter  in  their  small,  dark  store  or  of  leaning  against  the 
doorframe  looking  out,  keeping  hopeful  watch  for  any  passerby  who 
might  show  interest  in  the  sweat  shirts,  cheap  print  dresses,  work  shoes 
and  bolts  of  material  which  filled  the  windows,  perennially  cloudy  with  a 
mottling  of  fly  specks. 

When  it  had  been  Simon’s  turn  to  stay  inside  by  the  huge  cash 
register  that  gleamed  silverly  under  the  solitary  electric  bulb,  Jacob  had 
stood  in  the  door  to  greet  shoppers.  He  was  never  hesitant  to  smile  and 
duck  his  head  in  friendly  greeting  to  any  man  who  glanced  his  way. 

“Goot  morning,  sir-r-r.  Iss  it  not  a  fine  day?”  Jacob  would  say,  his 
accent,  though  less  noticeable  than  Simon’s,  contrasting  oddly  with  the 
flat,  soft-spoken  drawls  that  answered  him.  The  natives  understood  him, 
though,  for  his  round  face,  with  its  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  brown  eyes, 
spoke  its  own  international  language.  They  always  stopped  to  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  him— and  sometimes  to  buy. 

For  their  women  Jacob  had  always  swept  off  his  battered  felt  hat 
and  bowed  with  such  a  flourish  that  the  thin  spot  in  his  hair  showed, 
and  the  women  entered  wondering  if  the  seams  of  their  stockings  were 
straight— and  feeling  certain  that  Jacob  knew. 

Once,  during  the  bustle  of  shopping  which  preceded  Christmas,  Mr. 
Gottfreund  had  seen  a  child  clinging  to  its  mother’s  skirts  give  them  a 
yank,  and  looking  first  at  the  huge  cardboard  Santa  Claus  which 
decorated  the  store  and  then  at  Jacob,  whisper  loudly,  “Mama,  is  ’at 
man  Santy?” 

The  woman  had  laughed  with  embarrassment  as  she  busied  herself 
retying  her  money  in  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief  and  said,  “Hush, 
chile,  you  know  Santy  don’t  come  till  Christmas  Eve.” 

Later  in  the  Hanukkah  season  he  and  Jacob  had  remembered  the 
incident  and  chuckled  about  it  in  the  privacy  of  their  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Marlboro  Hotel,  where  they  and  the  prostitutes  lived. 

Since  they  and  the  girls  were  the  only  permanent  guests  of  the  hotel 
it  had  seemed  right  to  them  that  they  were  relegated  to  the  top  floor 
while  the  second-floor  rooms  were  reserved  for  the  very  occasional 
transients,  for  display  rooms  for  the  samples  of  traveling  salesmen,  or  as 
powder  rooms  for  wives  attending  ladies’  night  meetings  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  of  the  Better  Leesboro  Boosters’  Club. 

The  comings  and  goings  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  the  third  floor,  the 
snatches  of  music,  the  clinking  of  glasses  and  the  sudden  bursts  of 
laughter  all  reminded  the  brothers  faintly  of  the  gemutlich  nights  at  the 
Lorelei  Cafe  in  Vienna  where  Jacob  had  dared  Papa’s  wrath  to  dance 
with  the  pretty  painted  girls,  while  Simon  had  hovered  like  a  pale, 
frightened  shadow  in  the  background,  fascinated  by  Jacob’s  boldness  but 
too  shy  to  follow  him.  Ah!  How  he  had  wished  he  could  be  like  Jacob! 
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Jacob  had  always  been  the  fearless  one.  Simon  remembered  the  Bar 
Mitzvah  when  Jacob  had  recited  his  part  of  the  ceremony  without  a 
single  faltering  and  then  afterwards,  at  the  feast,  had  eaten  so  much  and 
drunk  so  much  of  the  sweet  red  wine  that  his  yarmulke  had  slid  askew 
and  his  red  cheeks  had  gleamed  as  he  told  stories  that  had  caused  Papa 
to  rumble  deep  in  his  beard  and  eye  Jacob  with  amusement  and 
speculation. 


Life  had  grown  very  dull  and  drab  after  Jacob  emigrated  to  America  in 
^1920.  The  austerity  of  life  after  the  war  in  conquered  Vienna  was 
painful  enough  to  make  even  Simon  willing  to  leave  Mama,  Papa  and 
dark-eyed  sister  Rachel  when  Jacob’s  letter  had  come  with  money  for 
steerage  passage  across  the  ocean.  The  Danube  had  been  a  sullen  brown 
stream,  strewn  with  dead  leaves,  when  Simon  left  in  the  fall  of  1922, and 
he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  remember  it  as  blue  and  sparkling. 

The  voyage  had  been  windy  and  rough  through  the  north  Atlantic 
and  he  remembered  his  surprise,  after  the  long  train  ride  south,  at 
finding  the  days  still  sunny  and  warm  in  Leesboro.  They  had  been  just 
such  days  as  now:  the  trees  burning  with  color  and  the  air  redolent  with 
the  smoke  of  hickory  and  pine  from  the  season’s  last  curing  of  tobacco. 
The  sidewalks  had  been  crowded  with  farmers  and  the  streets  jammed 
with  lumbering  trucks  carrying  loads  of  tobacco  lashed  into  place  and 
covered  with  tarpaulins  and  bright  patchwork  quilts,  so  that  they  looked 
like  great  lumpy  brown  elephants,  a  few  wearing  holiday  trappings.  Jacob 
had  said  that  it  was  a  good  time  for  him  to  arrive,  for  the  farmers  had 
money  to  spend  during  this  season  and  he  actually  needed  help  in  the 
store.  There  was  an  exhilaration  in  the  air  that  matched  the  jingle  of 
ready  cash  in  pockets,  and  more  girls  had  appeared  from  nowhere  to  fill 
the  rest  of  the  rooms  on  the  third  floor. 

Shy  Simon  had  met  the  girls  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  arrival  on 
the  evening  train.  He  and  Jacob  had  walked  up  the  hill  from  the  station 
carrying  his  suitcase  and  bundles  and  he  had  sighed  with  relief  when  the 
double  screen  doors  of  the  white  columned  old  hotel  banged  behind  him 
and  he  was  safe  within  the  cool  gloom  of  the  tile-floored  lobby.  The 
desk  clerk  had  pushed  a  key  toward  him  without  looking  up  from  his 
Progressive  Farmer ,  and  Simon  had  turned  so  quickly  toward  the 
sanctuary  of  the  stairs  and  his  room  that  his  foot  struck  one  of  the 
brass  spittoons,  causing  it  to  roll  crazily  across  the  tiles  with  the  brazen 
clangor  of  a  bell  and  to  startle  a  group  of  six  girls,  just  starting  up  the 
stairs,  into  a  fit  of  silly  giggles  at  his  awkwardness.  As  he  and  Jacob 
reached  the  stairs  Jacob  put  down  the  suitcase  he  carried  in  order  to 
bow  to  them,  as  to  ladies  of  quality.  They  had  responded  by  allowing 
the  brothers  a  narrow  path  through  their  midst,  and  as  Simon  had 
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timidly  squeezed  through  behind  Jacob  his  attention  was  caught  by  a 
black-eyed  girl  who  looked  vaguely  like  Rachel— enough  so  that  he  felt  a 
quick,  hard  stab  of  homesickness. 

“Pardon  me,  I’m  sure,”  the  girl  said,  her  voice  flat  and  affected  with 
false  gentility,  but  her  eyes  warm  with  mischief  and  sparked  with  a  glint 
of  amusement,  like  Rachel’s  when  she  was  enjoying  playing  one  of  her 
make  believe  games. 

“Oh,  come  on,  Josie.  Quit  showing  off,”  said  the  big  blonde  with  the 
eyes  like  a  hungry  cat’s,  but  in  spite  of  the  derisive  comments  of  the 
others  the  dark  girl  had  seemed  to  have  difficulty  allowing  them  to  pass 
and  managed  to  brush  lightly  against  Jacob  as  she  turned  away.  Jacob 
had  laughed  under  his  breath  and  continued  up  the  stairs,  but  later  that 
night  Simon  had  heard  the  door  of  his  brother’s  room  opening  carefully 
and  quiet  footsteps  retreating  down  the  cracked  linoleum  towards  the 
other  end  of  the  hall  and  Josie’s  room.  Simon  never  commented  on  and 
Jacob  never  spoke  of  the  silent  sorties,  for  Jacob  was  the  elder  brother 
and  had  always  lived  his  own  secret  life. 

Throughout  the  years  the  other  girls  moved  on  to  Raleigh  or 
Richmond,  or  sometimes  even  Washington,  and  were  replaced  by  new 
ones,  but  Josie  never  disappeared  for  long  and  she  always  reappeared  as 
inexplicably  as  she  left.  Sometimes  Simon  would  not  know  of  her  return 
until  he  heard  his  brother’s  door  open  after  they  had  smoked  their 
bedtime  pipe  together  and  each  gone  to  his  own  room.  She  seldom 
spoke  to  Simon  when  they  met  on  the  stairs,  though  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  amusement  and  compassion.  Once  he  found  a 

pair  of  socks  which  he  had  thrown  away,  because  of  the  yawning  holes 

in  their  heels,  all  neatly  mended  and  rolled  into  a  ball  on  his  dresser, 
but  he  had  been  afraid  to  thank  her.  Each  time  that  she  returned  from 

one  of  her  absences  it  was  as  though  something  had  fallen  into  place  in 

his  microcosm  again.  His  world  was  so  small  that  the  tiniest  accustomed 
thing  out  of  place  jarred  his  security. 


The  little  groups  of  people  around  Mr.  Gottfreund  on  the  square 
were  now  beginning  to  drift  toward  the  parking  lot  at  the  back 
of  the  courthouse,  bidding  each  other  reluctant  goodbyes,  with  many 
called  back  reminders  to  be  certain  to  be  at  preaching  the  next  day  and 
many  parting  “Y’all  come’s”.  Mr.  Gottfreund  shifted  his  position  to  ease 
his  bones  and  to  look  at  the  courthouse  clock.  Still  not  time  for  supper! 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  square  was  deserted  except  for  Mr. 
Gottfreund  and  a  bluetick  hound  which  lifted  an  irreverent  leg  at  the 
base  of  the  Confederate  monument.  In  the  sudden  quiet  the  pigeons 
fluttered  down  on  the  grass  behind  his  bench,  to  feed  undisturbed.  Mr. 
Gottfreund  sighed.  The  sun  was  dropping  low  now  and  his  face  seemed 
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to  lengthen  with  the  shadows.  As  he  shifted  again  he  faced  the  window 
of  the  variety  store  which  had  taken  all  of  their  trade  and  eventually 
bought  Jacob  and  him  out.  He  glared  at  its  glistening  array  of  gadgets 
and  merchandise.  They  hurt  his  eyes  with  their  garish  colors  and  he 
thought  wistfully  of  the  massive  dignity  and  solidity  of  the  Marlboro’s 
white  columns  and  red  brick,  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  store. 

He  had  hated  to  see  the  old  building  demolished.  During  the  thirty 
years  that  he  had  lived  there  he  had  gradually  come  to  feel  that  it  was 
his  home,  instead  of  feeling,  as  he  had  when  he  first  arrived  from  the 
old  country,  that  he  and  Jacob  were  refugees  there  from  the  twenty 
thousand  other  inhabitants  of  the  county— all  Christians.  They  had  grown 
to  know  each  growl  and  gurgle  of  the  plumbing  in  the  bathroom  which 
connected  their  rooms.  The  meals  being  prepared  in  the  first  floor 
kitchen  announced  themselves  so  explicitly  to  the  third  floor  that  there 
was  never  any  need  to  consult  the  menu  when  the  brass  gong  sounded 
for  the  opening  of  the  dining  room  doors.  Indeed,  the  ghosts  of  dinners 
long  gone  lingered  so  persistently  on  the  third  floor  that  one  sniff  was 
sufficient  to  establish  that  last  week  the  fresh  crop  of  turnip  greens  had 
come  in,  or  that  the  night  before  had  certainly  been  Friday  and  fish 
night. 

At  about  this  time  in  the  autumn  he  and  Jacob  had  always  enjoyed 
sitting  by  the  windows  in  their  rooms  and  watching  the  square  empty 

itself  of  its  busy  daytime  crowds.  Since  they  never  ate  until  the  last 

serving  in  the  dining  room  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  smoke  their 
meerschaums  and  rest  their  feet  in  their  carpet  slippers  after  they  closed 
the  store  at  six.  Main  street  became  deserted,  with  the  abandoned  look 
of  a  fairground  after  the  carnival  has  left.  By  dusk  the  girls  from  down 
the  hall  reappeared  on  the  square  on  their  way  home  from  the  cheap 
shops  and  movie  matinees  to  dress  for  the  evening.  Simon  and  Jacob 
could  hear  them  as  they  clattered  up  the  stairs  and  called  to  each  other 

to  hurry  and  get  out  of  the  one  hall  bath,  while  the  reek  of  their 

powder  and  perfume  floated  out  to  do  battle  with  the  turnip  greens  and 
the  fish  under  the  peeling  paper  of  the  hall  ceiling. 

Jacob  would  often  smile  as  he  puffed  his  pipe  and  listened  to  their 
magpie  voices,  and  his  brown  eyes  would  twinkle  as  he  said,  “Ach, 
things  go  well  for  the  leiblings.” 

The  slats  of  the  bench  by  now  felt  made  of  concrete  to  Mr. 
Gottfreund’s  thinly  covered  bones,  and  he  twisted  about  to  look  again  at 
the  courthouse  clock.  As  he  turned,  the  hands  reached  the  straight  up 
and  down  position  and  six  bonging  notes  lifted  the  pigeons  in  a  whirring 
cloud  from  the  grass.  The  setting  sun  probed  with  long  fingers  under 
benches  and  shrubs  for  the  paper  cups,  gum  wrappers  and  crumpled 
cigarette  packs  that  littered  the  square  after  Saturday  afternoons.  The 
bluetick  hound  ambled  morosely  up  the  street  and  the  smell  of  onions 
and  hot  dogs  drifted  over  from  the  Greek  restaurant  when  Mr. 
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Gottfreund  had  eaten  alone  for  the  five  years  since  the  hotel  was 
wrecked  and  Jacob  had  died. 

It  had  been  many,  many  years  since  Mr.  Gottfreund  had  eaten  kosher 
food  and  sometimes  his  stomach  was  more  homesick  than  his  heart.  Even 
the  ordinary  Leesboro  fare  of  vegetables  and  chicken  or  pork  to  which 
the  Marlboro  had  accustomed  him  had  shrunk  now  to  a  choice  of 
hamburgers  or  hot  dogs,  either  one  drowned  to  an  anonymous  and  fiery 
brownness  by  its  mantle  of  chili.  He  swallowed  the  saliva  which  rose  in 
his  mouth  at  the  thought  of  the  big  picnic  lunches  that  would  follow  all 
the  preachings  out  in  the  county  tomorrow.  There  would  be  fried 
chicken  and  pies  and  devil’s  food  cake,  as  dark  as  sin  and  as  sweet  as  its 
storied  delights.  Even  curling  slices  of  pink  country  ham,  which  he 
hardly  dared  think  of,  ringing  mounds  of  potato  salad  along  with  flotillas 
of  deviled  eggs,  each  small  white  boat  heaped  high  with  the  golden 
treasure  of  yolks.  Talk  of  these  had  flowed  around  him  as  he  had  sat 
unnoticed  on  his  bench,  and  the  thought  of  those  Baptists  enjoying  all 
their  good  food  together  made  him  feel  more  alone  than  he  had  felt  at 
any  time  since  Jacob,  his  red  cheeks  pale  for  the  first  time,  had 
squeezed  his  fingers  gently,  then  turned  his  face  away  and  died. 

Mr.  Gottfreund  felt  his  throat  close  with  tears.  One  tear  trickled 

slowly  down  the  furrow  beside  his  nose  as  he  shifted  his  balance, 

preparatory  to  rising.  He  steadied  himself  with  his  cane  as  he  carefully 

entrusted  his  leg  with  his  weight,  and  as  he  came  upright  he  found 
himself  facing  a  woman  whom  he  had  not  heard  approach  when  the 
clock  struck.  She  was  a  big  woman  with  a  slack,  thickening  figure  that 
strained  against  the  seams  of  her  violently  flowered  dress.  Her  feet  were 
thrust  into  sandals  with  scuffed  heels  and  her  hair  was  an  improbable 
blue-black. 

Mr.  Gottfreund  wavered  dangerously  at  the  shock  of  finding  himself 
so  close  to  another  human  being,  and  the  woman  put  out  a  hand  to 
steady  him.  As  she  gazed  at  him  in  surprise  something  stirred  in  his 

memory  and  he  realized  that  the  eyes  in  her  haggard  face  were  the  deep, 
shining  black  of  his  sister  Rachel’s  when  he  had  last  seen  her.  It  was 
Josie,  the  girl  from  down  the  hall!  This  last  absence  had  been  the 
longest— but  she  had  come  back  once  more. 

Shy  Mr.  Gottfreund  removed  his  hat  with  a  sweep  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  Jacob  and  murmured  as  smoothly  as  though  he  were 
accustomed  to  doing  so  every  day,  “Gruss  Gott,  schon  Fraulein.” 


Arlo  Manchester 


The  down  home  gettin  it  back  together 

startin  to  feel  good  again  anti  —  blues 


freestyle  pickin’ 

Wooohooo!  don’t  you  know  mama 
yeah 

Well  you  can  treat  me  bad 

and  you  can  treat  me  mean 

You  can  make  the  biggest  fool  of  me 

that  the  world  has  ever  seen 

But  I’m  still  gonna  love  you  baby 

Nothin’  is  gonna  get  me  down 

Cause  when  the  dust  has  finally  settled 

Lord  I’ll  be  around 

I  wanna  live  to  be  a  thousand 
or  a  thousand  an’  five 
I  wanna  live  to  be  a  million 
I  wanna  live  to  be  alive 
And  I’m  still  gonna  love  you  baby 
and  there  ain’t  nothin’  you  can  do 
Cause  you’re  a  beautiful  lady 
and  Lord  what’s  a  poor  boy  to  do? 
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Sometimes  I’ve  acted  poorly 

and  you  let  me  know  it  too 

So  I  been  sittin ’  on  the  bottom 

thinkin’  I  was  through 

But  Good  God  I  can’t  live  that  way 

An’  you  know  it’s  true 

I’m  gonna  go  up  in  the  hills  yeah 

until  the  storm  blows  through 

harmonica  solo 

Well  the  Lord  he  wants  me  humble 

and  the  devil  wants  me  proud 

I  need  some  peace  and  quiet 

but  your  bitchin’s  gettin’  loud 

Woe  but  I’m  still  gonna  love  you  baby 

That’s  what  I’m  gonna  do 

And  if  you  ever  need  some  lovin’ 

Woe  Lord  if  you  come  by  here  you  sure  won’t  leave  blue 
Wooohooo! 

No  you  won’t  leave  blue 
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Two  Poems 


on  turning  twice  but  once  again 


1. 

My  god!  i  have  spent  my  night  with  murderers,  i  sleep 
with  barbarians,  i  acknowledge  their  customs,  i  have 
assumed  their  mannerisms,  i  feel  guilt  in  their 
presence,  i  am  ignorant,  but  not  barbaric  .  .  . 


her  teeth  are  white,  and  her  hair,  corn-silk  brown, 
i  do  not  fear  her  age.  though,  now,  i  stand  beneath 
her  moon,  i  have  coveted  the  sun  in  my  artlessness 
and  screamed  to  the  wind,  poisoned  flowers,  i  wilt, 
no  people,  these  ashes,  i  die  like  a  schoolgirl,  no 
one  has  stolen  anything  .  .  . 

my  missionary,  and  my  next  of  kin.  nuns?  fuck,  i  stomp 
away  in  rags,  my  children  despise  me.  or  distrust  me. 
maybe  fear  me.  i  breathe  of  life  but  three  times, 
better  my  mistress  barren,  i  am  gone  like  moisture, 
i  sink  like  a  ship. 

i  am  a  butterfly,  a  stamp  ...  (i  will  accept  your  package 
when  it  arrives,  i  will  pay  from  my  pocket.)  is  this 
good-bye? 

the  sickness  has  departed,  i  am  not  a  wealthy  man.  i 
have  lived  with  warriors;  but  i  have  lived  with  nurses, 
i,  too,  know  the  secrets  of  the  ancient  books,  but, 
how  long  must  we  stay  hidden? 
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when  she  sees  me  in  her  splendor,  when  she  catches 
me,  her  moment,  she  will  no  longer  wonder,  with  her 
mirror  at  my  neck,  she  cannot  help  me  then,  you  know, 
she  won’t  recall  my  name,  i  nibble  at  my  anxious  nails, 
and  wander  through  her  halls  of  fashions  .  .  . 


and  i? 

i  turn  love  to  hate  as  i  turn  hate  into  relief,  i  burn 
my  clothes,  i  shave  my  body,  my  nakedness  is  proof  of 
my  chastity,  the  bigot  lies,  “i  could  not  accept  your 
gift,”  i  write. 

i  shall  leave  the  liberals  to  their  luck,  the  revolution? 
shit!  i  will  turn  my  skin  from  the  inside,  and  my  lips 
will  be  red.  i  will  paint  my  eyes  in  pink,  she  will  be 
jealous,  to  be  sure;  but  i,  too,  shall  climb  into  the 
coffin,  i  cannot  bear  the  whining,  and  i  no  longer  care 
to  compete.  .  . 
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sweating,  the  butterfat  and  her  stomach,  freedom 
and  the  pinch  of  her  twisted,  patent  belt,  her  skirt, 
hiked,  and  the  torn  hems  trapped  between  her  legs, 
legs  to  her  feet,  doll-toes,  red  nail  jagged,  thin 
and  lifeless  like  a  wet,  wrung  sock.. 

she  bites  into  her  pout,  and  licks  her  angry,  lower 
lip.  clean  like  a  cat.  the  smile  splits,  i  taste  her 
tears  and  crying,  and  gather  her  like  a  sheave  of  long, 
loose  hay.. 

her  grandmother’s  mussed  bun,  coarse  and  pinned, 
behind  her  ears,  and  dangling  baubles  betray  her 
character,  errant  strands  that  stray  all  over  her  face, 
streaked  like  thick  chalk,  a  colorless  brown.. 

a  secret  like  a  cigarette,  the  bit  between  my  teeth, 
the  candle  and  tomorrow,  she  twists  about,  i  hide  my 
eyes,  shadows  dance  across  the  walls,  and  swirls  of 
blue,  protective  smoke... 
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Remembrances 


o  f  La  M  ancha 


L  a  Mancha;  undefeated,  tall  land 
of  oaks  and  a  solitude  untamed  by  the  years;  la  Mancha,  high  before  our 
eyes,  sullen  and  still,  square  miles  of  soil  hardly  vanquished  by  the  plow, 
lies  in  the  distance.  Is  it  1598,  1605,  or  1972?  No  matter.  The  years 
and  the  centuries  go  equally  by.  The  change  is  in  the  individual  faces, 
the  passing  of  time  does  not  alter  the  land  much,  save  for  the  gentle 
forces  of  an  evolutionary  timelessness.  Going  to  one  village  is  to  go  to 
all  of  them.  It  matters  little  that  the  names  are  different.  From  each 
stems  the  same  deep  rooted  essence,  an  indelible  historical  sense.  They 
are  oases  in  the  midst  of  a  wasteland,  countless  hamlets  near  a  point  in 
the  highway,  timeless  hamlets  that  keep  alive  the  customs  of  past 
inhabitants. 

The  Manchegan  villages  are  small  and  old.  They  have  been  for 
centuries  in  the  chrysalis  of  tradition,  an  austere  tradition,  guardian  of 
generations  of  families  that  followed  each  others’  steps  in  the  past.  They 
are  reduced  gatherings  of  whitened  houses  that  one  way  or  another 
group  themselves  around  a  square,  lying  perhaps  in  front  of  the  church. 
From  the  plaza  mayor  the  narrow  streets  wander  to  the  periphery  where, 
lest  they  are  part  of  a  road,  they  customarily  vanish  into  the  fields  and 
then  unto  the  wastelands. 

Life  in  la  Mancha  is  slow,  gentle,  unperturbed.  One  does  not  find  the 
constant  bustle  of  the  great  metropolis  such  as  Madrid  and  Barcelona. 
Here  the  predominant  note  belongs  to  silence,  to  the  rustle  of  the  wind, 
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to  solitude— the  eternal  repetition  of  things.  The  farmers  go  to  plow  the 
fields— how  many  Sanchos  among  them?— while  the  women  clean  house 
and  go  to  market.  It  is  a  day  like  any  other  in  el  Toboso,  Argamasilla 
de  Alba,  Puerto  Lapiche;  it  is  all  the  same  wherever  one  looks.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  there  is  the  animation  of  the  idle,  yet  upon 
evening,  after  the  laughter  and  the  wine  and  the  family  talk,  everything 
subsides  to  the  remembered  stillness.  The  movement,  the  conversations  of 
the  day  come  to  an  end,  and  in  night’s  distance,  who  dreams  of 
Dulcinea? 

And  the  land  that  separates  these  footholds  of  tradition,  what  is  it 
like?  For  the  most  part  it  is  flat,  a  level  land  that  resignedly  extends  to 
the  four  horizons,  and  there,  far  away,  from  an  undetermined  line  hangs 
the  sky’s  blue  curtain.  Depending  on  the  season  two  masses  of  color 
predominate;  above  there  is  blue,  a  very  intense,  a  very  deep  blue; 
below,  the  soft  green  of  spring,  the  straw  gold  of  summer  heat,  and  the 
dark  copper  of  autumn.  But  the  land  is  not  monotonously  flat;  some 
hollows  play  with  the  knolls  whose  heights  over  the  surrounding  fields 
lend  themselves  well  to  the  presence  of  windmills  that  fight  the  wind. 
But  do  they  seem  like  windmills? 

Time  does  not  hurry  precipitously  in  la  Mancha;  it  is  a  slow  flowing 
of  seconds  to  rivers  of  the  past.  The  hours  follow  one  another  in 
constant  strikes,  a  closed  circuit  of  moments  that  carries  men  perishably 
along.  Only  the  church  clock,  the  bell  tower,  reminds  one  every  hour  of 
the  slow  passing  of  time.  Surprisingly  it  has  been  thus  for  hundreds  of 
years,  without  noticeable  change.  That  church  in  the  distance,  how  long 
had  it  been  there  at  the  death  of  Cervantes?  How  many  weddings  has  it 
sung?  How  many  burials  has  it  tolled?  .  .  .  Time  keeps  identifying  with 
itself.  It  is  the  time  of  Phillip  II  when  the  picaros  would  set  out  on 
those  highways  drawn  in  the  distance;  it  is  the  time  of  Cervantes  when 
an  hidalgo  would  challenge  reality.  It  is  the  time  of  today’s  bright  day. 

*  *  * 

At  nightfall  when  vespers  make  everything  dark  I  leave  la  Mancha 
behind.  The  sun  sends  its  weak  rays  to  bathe  the  fields  in  red  gold  and 
tint  the  trees  of  Argamasilla  de  Alba,  the  only  ones  of  la  Mancha,  of  a 
golden  green.  I  guess  at  what  must  be  lights  in  a  spattering  of  windows 
that  feign  timid  little  eyes  peering  out  in  the  darkness.  With  a  last  look 
back  I  can  barely  see  in  distance’s  infinity,  in  the  heaviness  of  night 
whose  stars  radiate  high  above,  the  silhouette  of  a  land  which  believes  in 
its  past,  a  past  in  which  it  will  remain  eternal. 
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Drew  Spears 


Three  Poems 


February  3,  1972 


Came  fire  chains 
Sun  blood  sky 
Down  pile  down 
Sheep’s  mad  eye. 

Drape  black  earth 
Colt’s  last  fall 
Snap  oak  bough 
Crush  stone  wall. 

Seek  morning  mist 
Love’s  patient  dawn 
Hens  cluck  content 
Hound’s  porch  yawn 
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They  Tame  Each  Other 


Five  years  later 

She  burst  into  his  city  apartment 

In  mid-afternoon 

And  said,  “O.K.  I’m  ready.” 

He  put  down  his  book 

And  said,  “Well  then,  tonight.” 

So  she  called  her  parents 
Who  flew  to  Pennsylvania, 

Rented  a  car, 

And  met  his  parents  at  eight 
At  the  small  church  in  town 
Where  none  of  them  had  been  before. 

The  couple  drove  through  the  snow 
And  arrived  late  —  the  pastor  was  pacing. 
It  was  a  short  service. 

Everybody  kissed  everybody  else. 

They  said  goodbye 

And  started  back  to  the  city  together 

While  the  parents  cried. 

Her  head  rested  on  his  lap 
And  he  stroked  her  hair 
And  they  listened  to  the  radio. 
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Confession 


I  must  confess  a  wicked  thing 
I  thought  I’d  not  reveal: 

I  stood  outside  your  window, 

And  watched  you  eat  a  meal. 

While  celery  cold  and  carrots  gold 
Were  plying  your  gentle  tongue, 

It  was  a  frozen  window  pane 
I  ran  my  lips  along. 

Your  ham  you  ate  with  cool  disdain, 
Your  peas  with  a  coy  air, 

And  when  they  took  away  your  plate 
You  tossed  your  yellow  hair. 

But  when  your  teeth  came  slicing  down 
Upon  your  apple  tart, 

I  felt  them  cut  into  my  breast 
And  guillotine  my  heart. 

I  had  to  leave— I  needed  air- 
The  pain  was  spreading  fast; 

If  men  you  love  with  such  sweet  scorn, 
Our  first  would  be  my  last. 
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